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HOGARTH  RESTORED. 

BEING 
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-  . . .  . .  .  ■  .  - -  ■  —  ■  .  -  - -  - _ , 

BY  THOMAS  COOK,  Engraver. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS, 

ACCOMPANIED  WITH  ANECDOTES  OF  MR.  HOGARTH,  AND  EXPLANA¬ 
TORY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  HIS  DESIGNS. 

IT  has  long  been  a  fubjeCt  of  regret  among  connoif- 
feurs  in  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  admirers  of  ge¬ 
nuine  humour,  character,  and  genius,  that  the  early  and 
valuable  impreffions  of  Hogarth’s  productions  are  no 
longer  to  be  procured,  but  at  a  mod:  immoderate  ex¬ 
pence.  It  mud;  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  a  variety 
of  editions  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  ulhered  into 
the  world  on  reafonable  terms ;  but  they  have  either 
been  miferably  executed  and  printed,  or,  from  their 
diminutive  fize,  have  been  unworthy  of  public  pa¬ 
tronage. 

From  the  publication  of  Hogarth’s  large  fird;  im- 
preffions,  to  the  introduction  of  Ireland’s  (or  rather 
Trader's)  Miniatures,  the  intermediate  editions  have 
wanted  thofe  mafterly  touches  of  character,  thofe 
inimitable  traits  of  humour,  which  may  better  be  con- 

A  ceived 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


ceived  than  defcribed,  and  which  that  great  artift 
only  was  capable  of  furnifhing.  Hence  fome  of  the 
fubjedts  which  are  ftill  fandtioned  with  the  name  of 
Hogarth  as  the  defigner,  are  become  iniipid,  tame,  and 
uninterefting  j  and,  inftead  of  adorning  the  fuperb  ca¬ 
binets  of  tafte  and  opulence,  are  hardly  worthy  of  ad- 
miftion  into  the  parlour  of  a  common  inn. 

Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  and  anxious  to  re- 
ftore  this  prodigy  of  humour  to  the  exalted  rank  of 
fame  which  he  once  fo  defervedly  held,  and  from 
which  he  has  gradually  and  imperceptibly  fallen,  by 
the  fchemes  of  mercenary  and  ignorant  artifts,  the  en¬ 
graver  propofes  to  give  a  corredt,  elegant,  and  finifhed 
edition  of  all  his  Works,  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  they 
were  firft  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world. 

Having  thus  affigned  his  reafons  for  engaging  in 
this  arduous  enterprize,  he  begs  leave  to  inform  his 
readers  that,  after  fome  general  obfervations  on  the 
painter’s  talents  as  an  artift,  accompanied  with  fome 
memoirs  of  his  life,  he  fhall  proceed  to  a  def- 
cription  of  the  fet  of  plates,  (containing  twelve  in 
number)  entitled  Industry  and  Idleness,  illuf- 
trated  in  the  contrafted  fcenes  of  two  fellow-’prentices 
in  the  metropolis  of  England. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Walpole  (now  Earl  of 
Orford),  that,  “  if  ever  an  author  wanted  a  commen- 
“  tary,  that  none  of  his  beauties  might  be  loft,  it  is 
“  Hogarth  5  not  from  being  obfcure,  but  for  the  ufe 

“  of 
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“  of  foreigners,  and  from  a  multiplicity  of  little  in- 
“  cidents,  not  effential  to,  but  always  heightening  the 
“  principal  adtion :  fuch  is  the  fpider’s  web  extended 
“  over  the  poor’s  box  in  a  parifh  church.” 

The  fame  noble  author  remarks,  with  the  mod: 
pointed  difcrimination,  that  “  the  Flemilh  painters, 
“  as  writers  of  farces,  and  editors  of  burlefque  nature, 
“  are  the  Tom  Brownes  of  the  mob  ;  and  in  their  at- 
“  tempts  at  humour,  when  they  intend  to  make  us 
(C  laugh,  make  us  lick ;  that  Hogarth  refembles  But- 
“  ler — amidd  all  his  pleafantry,  obferves  the  true  end 
“  of  comedy,  reformation ,  and  has  always  a  moral T 

If  fome  of  the  incidents  are  thought  too  ludicrous, 
and  bordering  on  the  licentious,  let  it,  be  remembered 
that  the  dandard  of  delicacy  has  been  greatly  altered 
lince  they  originally  appeared  and  that,  even  on  the 
dage,  a  flight  double  entendre  would  now  prove  fatal 
to  a  new  comedy,  though  downright  obfeenity  was 
necelfary,  in  Hogarth’s  early  days,  to  give  a  zed:  to 
the  dialogue,  and  infure  the  approbation  of  the  au¬ 
dience. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  whofe  tade  in  the  polite  arts  has  been 
univerfally  acknowledged,  bears  ample  teftimony  of 
our  artift’s  merit.  “  The  works  of  this  mailer,”  fays 
that  ingenious  and  reverend  divine,  abound  in  true 
"  humour  and  fatire,  which  is  generally  well-diredted  ; 
“  they  are  admirable  moral  lelfons,  and  afford  a  fund 
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“  of  entertainment  fuited  to  every  tafte :  a  circum- 
“  ftance  which  thews  them  to  be  juft  copies  of  na- 
<e  ture.  We  may  confider  them  too  as  valuable  re- 

pofitories  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  dreffes  of 
“  the  prefent  age.  What  amufement  would  a  col- 
te  lection  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn  from  every  period 
“  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain.” 

“  In  dejign ,”  continues  he,  “  Hogarth  was  feldom 
ft  at  a  lofs.  His  invention  was  fertile;  and  his  judg- 
<e  ment  accurate.  An  improper  incident  is  rarely  in- 
<c  troduced  ;  a  proper  one  rarely  omitted.  No  one 
“  could  tell  a  ftory  better ;  or  make  it,  in  all  its  cir- 
“  cumftances,  more  intelligible.” 

Such  encomiums,  from  fo  competent  a  judge,  would 
alone  be  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  reputation  of  our 
painter;  but  when  fuch  has  been  the  conftant  language 
of  the  literary  and  fcientific  world,  a  doubt  cannot  be 
entertained  of  his  wonderful  excellence  in  the  comic 
walk. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  however,  is  not  fo  much  his  panegyrift 
as  to  praife  indifcriminately.  When  he  perceives  a 
defedt,  or  even  the  fhadow  of  a  defedt,  he  does  not 
luffer  it  to  remain  unnoticed,  but  paffes  judgment  on 
it  with  impartiality,  and  cenfures  where  cenfure  is  due. 
For  this  he  deferves  our  plaudits;  for  even  Hogarth  is 
not  without  his  blemifhes. 
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Speaking  of  the  fixth  plate  in  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs, 
he  fays  —  “  This  is  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  belt 
“  print  of  the  fet.  The  horrid  fcene  it  defcribes  was 
“  never  more  inimitably  drawn;  the  compolition  is 
“  artful  and  natural.  If  the  lhape  of  the  whole  be 
“  not  quite  plealing,  the  figures  are  fo  well  grouped, 
“  and  with  fo  much  eafe  and  variety,  that  you  cannot 
“  take  offence.  In  point  of  light  it  is  more  culpable ; 
“  there  is  not  lhade  enough  among  the  figures.” — 
But  foon  after  the  mention  of  this  fault,  he  fully 
atones  for  it  by  faying — “  The  expreffion  in  almoft 
“  every  figure  is  admirable,  and  the  whole  is  a  ftrong 
“  reprefentation  of  the  human  mind  in  a  ftorm.” 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  judicious  com¬ 
mendation,  and  defcanting  on  the  beauties  of  our 
painter,  he  obferves,  that,  “  Of  his  exprejfion ,  in  which 
“  the  force  of  his  genius  lay,  we  cannot  fpeak  in  terms 
“  too  high;  in  every  mode  of  it  he  was  truly  excellent. 
“  The  paflions  he  thoroughly  underftood  ;  and  all  the 
“  effedts  which  they  produce  in  every  part  of  the  hu- 
“  man  frame:  he  had  the  happy  art  alfo  of  conveying 
“  his  ideas  with  the  fame  precifion  with  which  he  con- 
“  ceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too  in  exprefiing 
“  any  humorous  oddity,  which  we  often  fee  ftamped 

upon  the  human  face.  All  his  heads  are  call  in  the 
“  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endlefs  variety, 
“  which  is  difplayed  through  his  works  :  and  hence 
<e  it  is,  that  the  difference  arifes  between  his  heads, 
<(  and  the  affected  caricaturas  of  thofe  mafters>  who 
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44  have  fometimes  amufed  themfelves  with  patching 
44  together  an  affemblage  of  features  from  their  own 
44  ideas.  Such  are  Spaniolef  s  which,  though  ad- 
44  mirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to  have  no  arche- 
44  types  in  nature.  Hogarth’s,  on  the  other  hand, 
44  are  collections  of  natural  curiofities.  The  Oxford 
44  Heads,  the  Phyjicians  Ar?ns,  and  fome  of  his  other 
44  pieces,  are  expreffly  of  this  humorous  kind.” 

Fearing,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  thought  too 
profufe  of  his  commendations,  and  that  his  admiration 
of  our  artiit’s  productions  had  carried  him  too  far,  he 
adds,  44  They  are  truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  ef- 
44  fuhons  of  mirth :  more  entertaining  than  Spaniolef  s, 
44  as  they  are  pure  nature  ;  but  lefs  innocent ,  as  they 
44  contain  ill -directed  ridicule.” 

With  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Gilpin’s  elegant 
Eifay  on  Prints,  we  fhall  enrich  our  addrefs,  and 
gratify  our  readers.  44  The’  fpecies  of  expreffion,  in 
44  which  this  mailer  perhaps  moil  excels,  is  that  hap- 
<e  py  art  of  catching  thofe  peculiarities  of  air  and 
“  geiture,  which  the  ridiculous  part  of  every  pro- 
44  fefiion  contract;  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  be- 
44  come  charaCteriitic  of  the  whole.  His  counfellors, 
44  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufurers,  are  all 
44  confpicuous  at  fight.  In  a  word,  almoif  every 
44  profeffion'may  fee,  in  his  works,  that  particular 
44  fpecies  of  affectation  which  they  ihould  moil  en- 
44  deavour  to  avoid.” 
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Nature  was  the  fchool  in  which  our  artift  ftudied  : 
he  borrowed  no  graces  from  the  Flemifh  or  Italian 
painters.  He  feledted  his  images  from  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  gave  them  with  energy,  truth,  and  variety : 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  and  indeed  juftly,  that,  in 
refemblances,  his  eye  was  too  correct,  and  his  hand 
too  faithful,  for  thofe  who  wifhed  to  be  flattered. 

Mr.  Nichols  informs  us  that  “  in  the  early  part  of 
<(  Hogarth’s  life,  a  nobleman,  who  was  uncommonly 
“  ugly  and  deformed,  came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  pic- 
"  ture.  It  was  executed  with  a  fkill  that  did  honour 
“  to  the  artifl’s  abilities  ;  but  the  likenefs  was  rigidly 
“  obferved,  without  even  the  neceffary  attention  to 
“  compliment  or  flattery.  The  peer,  difgufled  at 
“  this  counter -  part  of  his  dear  felf,  never  once 
“  thought  of  paying  for  a  refledtor  that  would  only 
“  infult  him  with  his  deformities.  Some  time  was 
“  fuffered  to  elapfe  before  the  artift  applied  for  his 
“  money  -3  but  afterwards  many  applications  were 
“  made  by  him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker), 
“  for  payment,  without  fuccefs.  The  painter,  how- 
“  ever,  at  lafl  hit  upon  an  expedient,  which  he  knew 
“  mufl  alarm  the  nobleman’s  pride,  and  by  that  means 
“  anfwer  his  purpofe.  It  was  couched  in  the  fol- 
<(  lowing  card: 

<e  Mr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  refpeffis  to  Lord - , 

11  finding  that  he  does  not  7nean  to  have  the  picture 
“  which  was  drawn  for  him ,  is  informed  again  of 
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(i  Mr.  Hogarth's  necejjity  for  the  money ;  if,  therefore, 
“  his  Lordjldp  does  not  fend for  it  in  three  days,  it  will 
“  be  difpofed  of  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  forae 
“  other  little  appendages,  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous 
“  wild  -  be  aft  man  ;  Mr.  Hogarth  having  given  that 
“  gentleman  a  conditional  promife  of  it  for  an  exhibi- 
“  tion  of  pictures,  on  his  Lordjhip' s  refufal." 

This  intimation  had  the  defired  effect :  the  picture 
was  lent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Hogarth  may  be  faid  to  have  the  air  of  Cervantes 
rather  than  Rabelais — of  Fielding  rather  than  Smollet. 
An  elegant  compliment  was  paid  to  him  by  Somervile, 
the  author  of  the  Chafe,  who  dedicates  his  Hobbinol 
to  him  as  “  to  the  greateft  mailer  in  the  burlefque 

c  c  ) ) 

“  way. 

Having  taken,  as  far  as  our  profcribed  limits  will 
admit,  a  general  view  of  his  performances  as  an  artill, 
fomething  ought  to  be  faid  of  him  as  a  man.  Narrow 
as  our  limits  are,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give  a 
concife  account  of  the  pedigree  of  our  artift,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fome  anecdotes  of  his  life.  We  learn, 
from  unqueftionable  authority,  that  his  grandfather 
was  an  honelt  yeoman,  the  inhabitant  of  a  fmall  tene¬ 
ment  in  the  vale  of  Bampton,  near  Kendal,  in  Weft- 
moreland,  and  had  three  fons.  The  eldell,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  ancient  cuftom,  fucceeded  the  father,  and 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  family  freehold.  The 
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iecond  had  neither  land  nor  beeves,  but  poffefTed  a 
large  portion  of  broad  humour  and  wild  original  genius. 
As  a  wit,  and  a  fatirift,  he  was  the  admiration  of  his 
neighbours,  and  his  dramas  were  the  delight  of  the 
country.  Had  his  talents  been  cultivated  by  educa¬ 
tion,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  fhining  character. 
Richard,  the  third  fon,  being  intended  for  a  fcholar, 
was  educated  at  St.  Bees,  in  Weftmoreland,  and  after¬ 
wards  kept  a  fchool  in  that  county  ;  for  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  was  well  qualified,  as  he  wrote  and  publifhed 
a  Latin  and  Englifh  Dictionary,  which  ftill  exifts. 

Finding  his  employment  produced  neither  honour 
nor  profit  in  the  country,  he  removed  to  London,  and 
in  Ship  Court,  Old  Bailey,  renewed  his  profefhon :  he 
had  ifiiie,  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  The  girls  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  inftruCtions  as  enabled  them  to  keep  a 
fhop  ;  and  the  fon,  who  drew  his  firft  breath  in  this 
world  about  the  year  1697,  was  the  author  of  the 
prints  publifhed  with  his  name,  and  of  which  a  com¬ 
plete  and  elegant  edition  is  now  in  the  courfe  of  pub¬ 
lication  . 

His  education  was  probably  fufficient  for  the  fitua- 
tion  he  was  intended  to  be  placed  in,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  liberal.  That  it  was  not  more 
liberal,  might  arife  from  the  old  man  finding  erudi¬ 
tion  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  himfelf,  and  knowing 
that,  in  a  mechanic  employment,  it  is  rather  a  draw¬ 
back  than  an  afliftance.  Perhaps  Hogarth  had  not 
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much  bias  towards  what  is  generally  termed  learning. 

“  He  muft,”  fays  Mr.  Ireland,  “  have  been  early  at- 
“  tentive  to  the  appearance  of  the  paflions,  and  feel- 
“  ing  a  ftrong  impulfe  to  attempt  their  delineation, 
left  their  names  and  derivations  to  the  profound 
t{  pedagogue,  the  accurate  grammarian,  or  more  fage 
“  and  folemn  lexicographer.  While  thefe  labourers' 
“  in  the  foreft  of  fcience  dug  for.  the  root,  enquired 
<{  into  the  circulation  of  the  fap,  and  planted  bram-  - 
“  bles  and  birch  round  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Ho- 
44  garth  had  an  higher  aim  ;  an  ambition  to  difplay,  in 
“  the  true  tints  of  nature,  the  rugged  character  of  the 
“  bark,  the  varied  involutions  of  the  branches,  and 
the  minute  fibres  of  the  leaves.” 

-  He  had  certainly  an  early  predilection  for  the  arts ; 
of  this  his  father  was  convinced,  and  therefore  placed 
him  with  an  engraver.  Engraving  on  filver  plate 
feemed  likely  to  afford  a  permanent  fubfiftence,  re¬ 
quired  fome  tafle  for  drawing,  and  had  a  remote  al¬ 
liance  with  the  arts.  Without  much  hefitation,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  a  filver- 
fmith,  in  Cranbourn  Alley,  Leicefter  Fields.  This 
vender  of  plate  had  two  or  three  rare  artizans,  whofe 
employment  was  to  engrave  cyphers,  and  armorial 
fymbols,  not  only  on  the  articles  their  mailer  fold,  but 
on  others  that  he  might  be  employed  to  mark  in 
filver  or  other  metals. 
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In  the  attic  ffory  of  this  fchool  of  fcience,  it  may  be 
fairly  conjedtured  his  firft  effays  were  the  initials  on 
tea-fpoons ;  the  myftery  of  cyphering  was  doubtlefs 
the  next  objedt  of  his  attention  :  heraldic  monfters,  as 
hydras,  dragons,  and  gorgons,  to  embellifti  mafiy  tan¬ 
kards,  and  ponderous  two-handed  cups,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  inftrudted  to  delineate ;  but  tired  of  the  brood 
that  people  the  fields  of  heraldry,  he  liftened  to  the 
voice  of  genius,  which  whifpered  him  to  “  read  the 
“  mind’s  conftrudtion  in  the  face,  to  ftudy  and  deli— 
“  neate  man.” 

The  firft  token  of  his  turn  for  the  fatirical  was,  a 
reprefen tation  of  a  fray  at  a  public  houfe  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  London.  The  fcene  was  fo  truly  ridiculous 
as  to  attradt  the  young  Tyro’s  notice  he  feized  his 
pencil,  drew  his  firft  group  of  portraits  from  the  life, 
and  gave  with  fuch  a  ftrong  refemblance  of  each,  fuch 
a  grotefque  variety  of  charadter  as  evades  all  defcrip- 
tion.  The  lofs  of  this  coup  d'ejfai  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticefhip,  he  bade 
adieu  to  lions,  unicorns,  and  dragons,  and  endeavoured 
to  attain  fuch  knowledge  of  drawing  as  would  enable 
him  to  delineate  the  human  figure,  and  transfer  his 
burin  from  filver  to  copper-plate.  In  this  attempt  he 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  :  engraving  on  cop¬ 
per  was  on  fo  different  a  principle  from  that  of  filver, 
that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  unlearn  what  he  had  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  learned.  In  his  firft  efforts  he  had  little  more 
affiftance  than  could  be  acquired  by  cafual  communi¬ 
cations,  or  imitating  the  works  of  others :  thofe  of 
Callot  are  faid  to  have  been  his  firft  models  ;  and 
fhop-bills  were  his  firft  performances. 

That  a  young  artift,  juft  emancipated  from  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  a  filverfmith’s  garret,  fhould  be  for  a  time 
unknown,  we  naturally  fuppofe  ;  but  exalted  talents 
like  his  foon  became  noticed  and  encouraged.  He 
complimented  Sir  James  Thornhill,  by  ridiculing  his 
rival ;  and  foOn  after,  without  the  formal  ceremony  of 
afking  confent,  took  his  daughter  to  wife.  The 
knight  was  at  firft  offended  at  this  fmuggled  union, 
but  a  reconciliation  fpeedily  took  place.  The  Harlot’s 
Progrefs,  publifhed  by  Hogarth  in  1734,  eftablifhed 
his  character  as  a  painter  of  domeftic  hiftory.  When 
his  wife’s  father  faw  the  defigns,  their  originality  of 
idea,  regularity  of  narration,  and  fidelity  of  fcenery, 
convinced  him  that  fuch  talents  would  force  them- 
felves  into  notice,  and,  when  known,  muft  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  and  patronized. 

But,  as  Mr.  Walpole  juftly  obferves,  “  the  hiftory 
“  of  an  artift  muft  be  fought  in  his  works;”  to  thofe, 
therefore,  we  refer  our  readers  for  ample  information. 

Hogarth  was  below  the  middle  fize,  had  a  bright  pe¬ 
netrating  eye,  and  an  air  of  fpirit  and  vivacity :  his  con¬ 
vention  was  lively  and  cheerful,  mixed  with  a  quicknefs 
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of  retort  which  fometimes  gave  offence.  Though  ex¬ 
tremely  fatirical  to  his  friends  who  were  prefent,  he 
was  generally  an  advocate  for  an  abfent  individual, 
who  might  occafionally  become  the  fubjedt  of  conver- 
fation ;  always  difdaining  the  idea  of  uttering  a  fyllable 
of  any  one  that  he  would  not  avow  and  repeat  to  his 
face.  As  a  hufband,  brother,  friend,  and  matter,  he 
was  indulgent,  generous,  and  fincere ;  and,  though 
frugal,  kind  and  liberal.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  cannot 
be  accufed  of  partiality  in  his  favour,  fays  of  him, 
“  our  artitt  was  liberal,  hofpitable,  and  the  mofb 

“  punctual  of  pay  matters. ” 

/ 

Finding  his  health  declining,  Hogarth  purchafed  a 
houfe  at  Chifwick,  to  which  he  retired  during  feveral 
of  the  fummer  months ;  but  his  adtive  difpofition 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  be  indolent,  he  there  conti¬ 
nued  to  exercife  his  profeffional  abilities. 

On  the  25th  of  Odtober,  1764,  he  returned  to  his 
houfe  in  Leicetter  Square,  where  he  died  on  the  fame 
night,  of  an  aneurifm. 

t  1 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Chifwick,  where,  on, 
a  plain  neat  pyramidical  monument,  are  the  following 
infcriptions :  On  the  front,  in  baffo-relievo,  is  the 
comic  mafk,  laurel  wreath,  rett-tticks,  pallette,  pen¬ 
cils,  a  book  infcribed  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admirable  lines,  written  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Garrick. 


Farewell, 
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Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reach’d  the  nobleft  point  of  art; 

Whofe  pidtur’d  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

If  Genius  fire  thee,  reader,  ftay ; 

If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear  : 

If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth’s  honour’d  duft  lies  here. 

On  one  fide  we  behold  the  following  words : 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY 

of  William  Hogarth,  esq. 
who  died  October  26,  1764, 

AGED  67  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hogarth, 
wife  of  William  Hogarth,  esq. 
obit  13  November,  1789, 
rntat  80  years. 

On  another  is  engraven, 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF 
Dame  Judith  Thornhill, 
relict  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  knight, 
of  Thornhill,  in  the  county  of  Dorset; 
she  died  Nov.  12,  1757, 

AGED  84  YEARS. 


On  the  fourth, 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF  MrS.AnNE  HoGARTH, 
sister  to  William  Hogarth,  esq. 
she  died  August  13,  1771, 

AGED  70  YEARS. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF 

PLATE  I. 

THE  FELLOW -’PRENTICES  AT  THEIR  LOOMS. 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  XXIII.  VERSE  21. 

<!  The  drunkard  (kail  come  to  Poverty,  and  drowfmefs  fhall  cloath  a  man  with  rags.” 


THE  above  text  is  ajudkious  illuftration  of  the  Painter’s 
defign,  in  the  firft  reprefentation  of  the  Idle  ’Pren¬ 
tice.  All  the  paffages  of  Scripture,  applied  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fcenes  in  this  Set  of  Engravings,  were  feledted  for 
Mr.  Hogarth  by  his  friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Arnold  King. 

The  text  applied  to  the  induftry  of  the  amiable  contrafted 
character,  is  well  chofen : 

PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  X.  VERSE  4. 

“  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.” 

The  following  defcription  of  Hogarth’s  defign  is  copied 
from  his  own  hand-writing :  <c  Induftry  and  Idlenefs  exempli- 
“  fied  in  the  condutft  of  two  Fellow  ’Prentices  where  the 
<c  one  by  taking  good  courfes,  and  purfuing  points  for  which 
“  he  was  put  apprentice,  becomes  a  valuable  man,  and  an 
“  ornament  to  his  country:  the  other,  by  giving  way  to  idle- 
<c  nefs,  naturally  falls  into  poverty,  and  ends  fatally,  as  is  ex- 
<c  prefted  in  the  laft  print. — Left  any  print  fhould  be  miftaken, 
tc  the  defcription  of  each  is  engraved  at  top.” 

The 
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The  two  heroes  of  our  hiftory  are  firft  introduced  to  us 
at  the  looms  of  their  mafter,  an  opulent  filk  manufadurer  of 
Spital  Fields.  Diligence  and  affiduity  are  depided  on  the 
ingenuous  countenance  of  the  one,  and  over  his  head  are 
placed  thofe  excellent  old  ballads  of  Turn  Again  Whittingtony 
and  the  Valiant  Apprentice.  On  the  floor  we  perceive  the 
’ Prentices'  Guide,  fuppofed  to  be  a  cuftomary  prefent  from  a 
refpedable  citizen  to  all  his  pupils/  as  the  fame  title  appears 
on  a  mutilated  pamphlet  at  the  feet  of  Thomas  Idle,  whofe 
eyes  are  clofed  by  the  fomniferous  qualities  of  beer  and  to¬ 
bacco  ;  and  the  lhuttle,  dropping  from  his  hand,  becomes  the 
plaything  of  a  wanton  kitten. 

The  pipe  and  porter-pot  feem  to  confirm  this  obfervation, 
and  the  ballad  of  Moll  Flanders  on  the  wall  fufficiently  points 
out  his  attachments  and  propenfities :  his  countenance  ex- 
preflfes  an  abjed  groveling  mind,  and  negligence  and  floth 
are  ftrongly  indicated  by  his  filthy  apparel.  The  mafter,  on 
his  entering  the  apartment,  feems  inclined  to  punifti  him  for 
his  drowfinefs  and  indolence  but  declines  the  unpleafant  talk, 
from  a  convidion  that  his  habits  are  too  ftrongly  rooted  to  be 
eradicated  by  chaftifement.  The  trophy  compofed  of  halters, 
whips,  and  fetters ;  and  that  of  the  contrafted  fword,  mace, 
and  golden  chain,  are  meant  as  charaderiftic  decorations  of 
the  defigns. 
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PLATE  II. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ’PRENTICE  PERFORMING  THE 
DUTIES  OF  A  CHRISTIAN. 


PSALM  CXIX.  VERSE  97. 

“  O  how  I  love  thy  law  ;  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day.” 


THE  induf/trious  youth  is  here  reprefented  at  church,  affift- 
ing  in  the  performance  of  divine  worfhip,  and  honoured  with 
the  company  of  his  mailer’s  daughter  in  the  fame  pew :  his 
decent  deportment  and  fteady  attention  are  highly  commend¬ 
able. 

The  awful  folemnity  of  a  church,  however,  could  not  check 
our  artift’s  propenfity  to  the  burlefque.  Truly  whimfical  are 
the  characters  here  exhibited.  The  fat  grotefque  female  in 
the  upper  corner,  the  fellow  near  her,  accompanying  the  or¬ 
gan  with  his  deep  toned  vocal  powers,  and  the  man  beneath, 
<{  ’tween  fleeping  and  waking,”  joining  in  the  fonorous  chorus, 
afford  a  feaft  for  rifibility.  The  pew-opener,  and  two  old 
women  almoft  obfcured  in  the  lhadow,  eXert  themfelves  in  fo- 
lemn  vociferations. 

The  two  clergymen,  the  clerk,  and  many  of  the  fmall  figures 
in  the  gallery  and  beneath,  are  ludicrous  but  they  are  on  fo 
reduced  a  fcale  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye : 
allowance  muff  be  made,  indeed,  for  this  feeming  defeCl,  and 
the  departure  from  the  rules  of  perfpeClive,  as  Hogarth  found 
it  neceffary  to  exhibit  a  crouded  congregation. 
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Between  Mifs  Weft,  and  her  worthy  adorer,  a  refemblance 
may  be  perceived:  In  their  countenances  the  artift  has  judi- 
cioufly  avoided  giving  much  expreffion:  a  pleafing  fimplicity, 
which  he  has  well  preferred,  is  all  that  can  be  required — more 
would  have  been  outre. 

.•■4 - —  :  .  _d--> 

PLATE  III. 

-a 

THE  IDLE  ’PRENTICE  AT  PLAY  IN  THE  CHURCH 
YARD  DURING  DIVINE  SERVICE. 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  IX.  VERSE  29. 

“  Judgments  are  prepared  for  fcorners,  and  ftripes  for  the  back  of  fools.” 


WHILE  the  well-difpofed  induftrious  youth  is  performing 
his  duty  as  a  chriftian,  devoting  the  feventh  day  to  the  praife 
of  his  Creator,  and  gratefully  returning  thanks  to  him  for 
the  bleflings  he  enjoys,  his  profligate  affociate  is  ftretched 
upon  a  grave-ftone  in  the  church-yard,  and  gambling  with 
the  refufe  of  mankind.  Though  of  the  fame  age  and  rank  in 
fociety  with  his  fellow  ’prentice,  and  entitled  to  participate  of 
the  fame  honours  and  advantages,  he  eagerly  engages  in  the 
game  of  huftle-cap  with  a  group  of  wretches  as  unprincipled 
and  diforderly  as  himfelf.  To  manifeft  his  progrefs  in  ini¬ 
quity,  a  fhoe-black  dete£ls  him  in  the  very  aft  of  cheating,  by 
concealing  fome  of  the  coin  under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat. 
This  infamous  behaviour  is  ftrongly  refented  by  the  fellow 
with  a  black  patch  over  his  eye,  who,  with  oaths  and  execra¬ 
tions,  demands  juftice  and  fair  play. 


So 
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So  deeply  were  the  parties  engaged  in  this  conteft,  and  To 
loud  in  their  debate,  that  the  beadle,  whofe  duty  brought  him 
to  chaftife  and  difperfe  fuch  incorrigible  vagabonds,  was  not 
perceived,  till  Thomas  Idle  felt  the  ftripes  of  his  rattan.  His 
three  companions  are  of  the  very  lowed:  order,  one  of  them  be¬ 
ing  the  lhoe-  black  already  mentioned.  Like  his  affociate, 
with  one  hand  raifed  to  his  head,  he  is  difturbing  fome  of  the 
members  of  a  clan  who  are  the  ufual  attendants  on  the  floth- 
ful. 

The  infcription  on  the  tomb,  of  Here  lies  the  Body  of 

- may  be  well  applied  to  the  lazy  filk-weaver,  who,  in  an 

attitude  highly  expreffive  of  indolence,  is  now  recumbent  on  it. 
Thelkulls  on  the  ground,  near  the  open  grave,  are  charafter- 
iftic.  Thefe,  with  the  other  mementos  of  mortality,  are  in- 
difcriminately  fcatte red  upon  the  earth,  and  carelefsly  trampled 
on  by  thefe  thoughtlefs  and  abandoned  candidates  for  infamy. 

«-<£r',  '■  . .  .  .  - 1!-> 

PLATE  IV. 

THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ’PRENTICE  A  FAVOURITE,  AND 
INTRUSTED  BY  HIS  MASTER. 


MATTHEW,  CHAPTER  XXV.  VERSE  21. 

“  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  fervant,  thou  haft  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.” 


THE  irreproachable  conduft  of  this  youth  is  at  length 
rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  his  mafter.  He  now  prefides 
in  the  counting-houfe,  and  has  the  foie  management  of  the 
bufinefs :  the  day-book,  purfe,  and  keys  are  committed  to  his 
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care  by  Mr.  Weft,  who,  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  him, 
leans  familiarly  on  his  fhoulder,  and,  with  a  placid  fmile,  dis¬ 
plays  a  thorough  approbation  of  his  condudt.  A  fpeedy 
partnership  is  intimated,  by  a  pair  of  gloves  on  the  efcrutoire, 
and  the  fedulous  application  of  the  youth  is  figuratively  ex- 
prefied  by  the  head-piece  to  a  London  almanack.  Industry 
taking  time  by  the  forelock.  The  city  porter,  enter¬ 
ing  the  warehoufe  with  a  bale  of  goods,  has  a  fine  Bardolphian 
countenance  :  his  attendant  maftiff  is  violently  oppofed  by 
the  domeftic  cat,  who,  confidering  this  houfe  as  her  own  pe¬ 
culiar  domain,  endeavours  to  drive  him  from  the  premifes. 
The  general  defign  of  this  piece  is  carried  on  by  eafy  and 
natural  gradations. 


«■■•*> -  1  '*  ■  i— ■ 

PLATE  V. 


THE  IDLE  ’PRENTICE  TURNED  AWAY,  AND  SENT 

TO  SEA. 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  X.  VERSE  t. 

“  A  foolifh  fon  is  the  heavinefs  of  his  mother.” 


GROWN  infamous  by  floth  and  bad  company,  the  idle 
’prentice  became  odious  to  Mr.  Weft,  who,  neverthelefs,  cc- 
cafioned  him  to  be  fent  to  fea,  imagining  that  a  feparation 
from  his  affociates,  joined  to  the  inevitable  hardfhips  of  a 
maritime  life,  might  in  fome  degree  reclaim  him.  We  here 
behold  him  in  a  fhip’s  boat,  accompanied  by  his  afflicted 
mother,  whofe  drefs  denotes  her  to  be  a  widow;  who  perhaps 
had  once  entertained  the  pleafing  hope  of  his  being  a  comfort 

to 
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to  her  old  age.  The  waterman  farcaftically  points  to  a  figure 
on  a  gibbet,  declaring  it  to  be  an  emblem  of  his  future  fate. 
A  cat  o' nine  tails ,  held  up  by  a  failor,  announces  the  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline  on  board  a  man  of  war.  To  lhew  his  talent  at  retort, 
Mr.  Thomas  Idle  holds  up  two  of  his  fingers  in  the  form  of 
horns,  and  de fires  his  fatirical  antagonift  to  look  at  Cuckold's 
Point ,  which  was  at  that  moment  in  view.  He  has  thrown 
his  forfeited  indentures  into  the  Thames,  and  is  fo  totally  loft 
to  refledtion  as  to  be  callous  to  the  diftreftes  of  his  mother, 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  or  his  own  unhappy  fituation. 

Lavater,  of  Zurich,  has  introduced  a  copy  of  this  print  in 
his  EJfays  on  Phyfiognomy ,  and  exclaims,  u  Can  perverfion  be 

tf  more  apparent  than  in  the  middle  profile  ?” 

\ 

PLATE  VI. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ’PRENTICE  OUT  OF  HIS  TIME, 
AND  MARRIED  TO  HIS  MASTER’S  DAUGHTER. 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  XII.  VERSE  t. 

“  The  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  hufband.” 


MERIT  has  met  with  its  reward  ;  the  diligent  and  atten¬ 
tive  youth  is  now  become  partner  with  his  mafter,  which  is 
evident  from  their  joint  names  appearing  on  the  fign  ;  and, 
further  to  promote  his  happinefs,  he  receives  his  amiable 
daughter  from  him  in  marriage.  To  indicate  opulence, 
plenty,  and  liberality,  a  fervant  is  diftributing  the  remnants  of 
the  table,  while  the  bridegroom  pays  one  of  the  drummers  for 
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the  ufual  thundering  gratulations  on  the  wedding-day.  A 
performer  on  the  bafs-viol,  and  a  company  of  butchers  with  a 
band  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  furnifh  additional  noife 
for  the  delightful  concert.  The  cripple  in  the  corner,  with 
the  ballad  of  JeJfe,  or  the  Happy  Pair ,  reprefents  a  well-known 
beggar,  ufually  called  Philip  in  the  Tub,  who  had  vifited 
Ireland  and  the  United  Provinces,  and,  in  the  memory  of 
many  perfons  now  living,  was  a  ufual  attendant  at  weddings 
in  the  metropolis,  and  generally  received  a  fmall  reward.  A 
view  of  the  monument,  and  not  a  very  diftant  one,  Ihews  the 
refidence  of  our  citizen  to  have  then  been  near  that  ftately 
column. 

If  fome  of  the  fuggeftions  in  this  print  are  trite,  they  mull 
be  acknowledged  to  be  natural,  and  appropriate  to  the  rank 
and  fituation  of  the  parties. 

<— <  .  .  ..  ..  .^S-'gT  .  _  ■ 


PLATE  VII. 


\ 

THE  IDLE  ’PRENTICE  RETURNED  FROM  SEA,  AND 
IN  A  GARRET  WITH  A  COMMON  PROSTITUTE. 


LEVITICUS,  CHAPTER  XXVI.  V  E  R  S  E  36. 
tl  The  found  of  a  fhaken  leaf  fhall  chafe  him.” 


THE  idle  apprentice  is  advancing,  with  large  ftrides,  to¬ 
wards  his  fate ;  we  here  behold  him,  returned  from  fea,  and 
in  a  miferable  garret  with  a  common  proftitute.  Difpleafed 
with  the  labour  that  was  allotted  to  him,  and  weary  with  the 
punilhments  which  his  criminal  atts  fo  frequently  drew  upon 

him. 
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him,  he  returned  to  London.  The  piftols,  watches,  trinkets, 
& c,  fcattered  on  and  about  the  bed,  are  inconteftable  evidence 
that  the  fource  of  his  prefent  fubftftence,  is  from  robbery  on 
the  highway.  T error  and  horror  are  ftrongly  depiflea  on  his 
agitated  countenance.  Dreading  the  fufferings  which  are  the 
natural  confequences  of  heinous  guilt,  he  has  double-bolted 
his  door,  and  barracadoed  it  with  planks  from  the  floor;  but, 
fpite  of  thefe  precautions,  a  vifit  from  a  cat,  which  accidentally 
dropped  down  a  ruinous  chimney,  throws  him  into  unutter¬ 
able  alarms.  The  watches  are  at  about  a  quarter  after  twelve, 
to  denote  the  midnight  hour. 

The  depraved  female  companion  of  Thomas  Idle,  however, 
is  not  much  affedled  with  the  accident  that  has  happened;  Ihe 
gazes,  with  delight,  at  a  glittering  ear-Hng.  The  broken 
jug,  pipes,  knife,  plate,  bottle,  glafs,  and  piftols,  are  naturally 
introduced ;  and  the  rat,  which  makes  a  precipitate  retreat 
on  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  cat,  gives  additional  difguft  to 
every  fpe&ator  of  this  dreary  and  defolate  apartment.  The 
lady’s  hoop  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  prepofterous  fafhion  of 
that  day. 


PLATE 
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PLATE  VIII. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ’PRENTICE  GROWN  RICH,  AND 

v 

SHERIFF  OF  LONDON. 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  IV.  VERSE  7,  8. 

e!  With  all  thy  gettings,  get  underftanding.  Exalt  her,  and  {he  {hall  promote  thee; 
{he  {hall  bring  thee  to  honours  when  thou  doft  embrace  her.” 


WE  have  feen  the  progreffive  advances  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  their  confequent  rewards  and  punifnments.  Become  re- 
fpedtable  and' opulent  by  induftry  and  integrity,  our  young 
merchant  now  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Sheriff  of  Lon¬ 
don,  feafting  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  Guildhall.  A  group 
on  the  left  fide  does  honour  to  the  talents  of  our  artift, 
as  they  are  admirably  characteriftic  :  they  feem  perfectly  to 
enjoy  a  moft  voluptuous  meal.  The  divine,  whatever  may 
be  his  dodtrine  on  abflinence  and  mortification,  fwallows  his 
foup  with  as  much  gout  as  the  gentleman  near  him  experi¬ 
ences  in  palating  a  glafs  of  wine.  Famine  appears  vifible  in  the 
countenance  of  the  poor  creature  in  a  black  wig;  and  the 
fleek  citizen,  with  a  napkin  tucked  in  his  button-hole,  has 
evidently  burnt  his  mouth  by  his  extreme  eagernefs  and 
voracity. 

The  backs  of  thofe  at  the  other  table,  who  feem  equally 
expert  in  the  fcience  of  devouring,  are  moft  laughably  in 
caricature.  The  confequential  beadle,  reading  the  diredtion 
of  a  letter  to  Francis  Goodchild,  Efq.  Sheriff  of  London,  is 
marked  with  all  the  infolence  of  office.  T  his  important 

figure 
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figure  is  well  contrafted  by  the  humble  fimplicity  of  a  lank¬ 
haired  culprit,  behind  the  bar.  The  muficians  are  bufily 
employed  in  their  vocation,  in  a  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
purpofe. 

The  hall  is  decorated  with  the  portrait  of  William  the 
Third,  a  judge,  and  a  full  length  of  that  illuftrious  hero.  Sir 
William  Walworth.  The  clergyman  in  this  plate  is  faid  to 
be  a  reprefentation  of  Mr.  Platell,  a  French  gentleman,  and 
once  Curate  of  Barnet. 

PLATE  IX. 

THE  IDLE  ’PRENTICE  BETRAYED  BY  A  PROSTI¬ 
TUTE,  AND  TAKEN  IN  A  NIGHT  CELLAR 
WITH  HIS  ACCOMPLICE. 


PROVERBS,  CHATTER  VI.  VERSE  26. 
“  The  adultrefs  will  hunt  for  the  precious  life.” 


THE  idle  youth  is  here  exhibited  in  a  night- cellar,  at  a 
houfe  near  Water-lane,  Fleet-ftreet,  then  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Blood-bowl  Houfe ,  an  appellation  which  it  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  various  fcenes  of  infamy  and  murder  which 
were  there  perpetrated.  In  this  horrid  cavern  of  profligacy 
and  guilt,  the  wretched  objedt  of  our  animadverfion  is  di¬ 
viding  the  booty  which  a  robbery  had  produced,  with  one  of 
his  accomplices.  His  favorite  female,  in  whofe  garret  we 
faw  him  in  the  feventh  plate,  coolly  and  deliberately  betrays 
him.  The  officers  of  juftice  are  entering,  and  he  is  on  the 
point  of  being  feized.  Without  furprize  or  concern,  a  mur¬ 
dered 
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dered  gentleman  is  let  down  into  a  cavity  made  in  the  floor 
for  the  purpofe  of  concealment.  A  grenadier  in  the  corner 
is  not  intended  as  a  compliment  to  the  corps  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

A  fcene  of  riot  and  confuflon  is  dilplayed  on  the  back 
ground,  in  which  the  countenances  of  the  nofelefs  woman  and 
the  furious  combatants  are  finely  delineated.  The  rope, 
hanging  immediately  over  a  fellow  who  is  afleep,  is  not 
without  its  fignification.  The  watches  in  the  hat  furnifh  a 
ftrong  inftance  of  Hogarth’s  peculiar  accuracy  ;  each  of  them 
is  a  little  after  ten.  Cards  fcattered  on  the  floor  tend  to 
heighten  the  fcene,  by  fhewing  that  gambling  is  one  of  the 
purfuits  of  the  afiembly :  the  card  which  is  torn  feems  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  effects  of  rage  or  defpair  when  fortune  has  proved 
unfavourable,  or  impofitions  are  fufpedted  to  have  been 
pradtifed. 

-  —  . .  __y-> 

PLATE  X. 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ’PRENTICE  ALDERMAN  OF  LON¬ 
DON  ;  THE  IDLE  ONE  BROUGHT  BEFORE  HIM, 
AND  IMPEACHED  BY  HIS  ACCOMPLICE. 


LEVITICUS,  CHAPTER  XIX.  VERSE  i5. 

“  Thou  Ihalt  do  no  unrighteoufnefs  in  judgment.” 

PSALM  XIX.  VERSE  16. 

“  The  wicked  is  fnared  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.” 


THE  induftrious  ’prentice  being  now  an  Alderman,  and 
confequently  a  magiflrate,  the  idle  one  is  brought  before 
him,  and  accufed  of  robbery  and  murder.  Shocked  at  feeing 
the  companion  of  his  youth  in  fo  degrading  a  fituation,  he 
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turns  from  the  afflidting  object  to  conceal  the  emotions  of  his 
mind,  the  fcene  being  almoft  infupportable.  Trembling, 
terrified,  and  torn  by  remorfe,  the  wretched  culprit  is  almoft 
unable  to  fupport  his  tottering  frame. 

“  The  concern,”  fays  Lord  Orford,  (C  fhewn  by  the  Lord 
<c  Mayor,  when  the  companion  of  his  childhood  is  brought 
“  before  him  as  a  criminal,  is  a  touching  pidture,  and  big 
“  with  humane  admonition  and  refledtion.” 

•  •  I 

The  forrowful  mother  earneftly  folicits  the  important  con- 
ftable  to  ufe  his  intereft  for  her  unhappy  fon  :  he  gracioufly 
condefcends  to  hear  her  tale,  but  feems  to  reply  with  all  the 
ftern  feverity  of  pretended  virtue — <c  We  who  are  in  power 
{f  muft  do  juftice.”  Among  the  watchmen,  who  attend  the 
examination,  one  holds  up  the  fword  and  piftols  which  were 
found  upon  the  prifoner  A  young  woman  bribes  the  clerk 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  one-eyed  wretch,  who  has  turned  evidence 
againft  his  accomplice,  by  adminiftering  the  ufual  oath  with 
the  left  hand  laid  upon  the  book,  inftead  of  the  right.  Deal¬ 
ers  in  perjury,  in  the  feveral  law  courts,  confider  this  circum- 
ftance  as  a  complete  falvo  for  falfe-fwearing.  Killing  the 
thumb,  under  a  pretence  of  kifting  the  book,  is  alfo  deemed 
by  fome  a  very  fatisfadlory  evafion. 

This  finifhed  villain  was  firft  introduced  to  us  gambling  on 
a  grave-ftone,  and  fecondly  in  a  night- cellar  dividing  the 
evening’s  plunder  with  the  man  he  now  betrays. 

The  Alderman’s  clerk  is  making  out  a  warrant  of  commit¬ 
ment,  diredted  to  the  Turnkey  of  Newgate. 
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PLATE  XL 
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THE  IDLE  ’PRENTICE  EXECUTED  AT  TYBURN, 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  I.  VERSE  27,  28. 

“  When  fear  cometh  as  defoliation,  and  their  deftruftion  cometh  as  a  whirlwind  ;  when 
“  diftrefs  cometh  upon  them,  then  they  fhall  call  upon  God,  but  he  will  not  anfwer.” 


THE  career  of  our  degraded  charafter  terminates  at  Ty¬ 
burn.  His  pale  and  ghaftly  countenance  proclaims  the  horror 
of  his  mind,  which  mult,  if  poffible,  be  aggravated  by  hearing 
the  Grub-ftreet  orator  roaring  out  his  dying  fpeech.  Though 
the  ordinary,  with  the  ufual  folemnity,  leads  the  melancholy 
proceffion,  an  irregular  dealer  in  divinity  undertakes  the  lpi- 
ritual  concerns  of  the  malefaftor,  and  zealoufly  exhorts  him 
to  repentance.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  print,  we  fee  his 
afflifted  mother,  wiping  away  her  tears  with  her  apron.  A 
curious  trio  of  females  appear  in  a  cart  above  her — an  old 
hypocritical  beldam  breathing  a  pious  ejaculation,  and  at  the 
fame  moment  fwallowing  a  large  bumper  of  Geneva;  a  young 
woman  taking  a  fimilar  cordial  from  beneath,  and  a  third 
dilfuading  a  fellow  from  afcending  the  vehicle. 

Vvhile  a  vender  of  gingerbread  (a  man  then  very  generally 
known  by  the  name  ofTiddy-doll)  is  expatiating  on  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  cakes,  a  minor  pickpocket  purloins  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.  A  ferocious  female,  enraged  at  a  man  overturning 
her  orange-barrow,  feems  endeavouring  to  tear  his  eyes  out. 
To  fhew  contempt  of  religion  among  the  lower  orders,  an 
inhabitant  of  St.  Giles’s  feizes  a  dog  by  the  tail,  and  is  in  the 
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aft  of  throwing  it  at  the  methodift  parfon.  A  female  pugi- 
lift,  near  the  center  of  the  print,  is  fo  earned  in  punilhing  a 
fellow  who  has  offended  her,  that  fhe  neglefts  her  child, 
which,  falling  on  the  ground,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
crufhed  to  death.  Near  her  is  fufpended,  by  a  tall  butcher, 
a  lawyer's  perriwig  on  the  end  of  his  cudgel ;  the  butcher 
being  chofen  for  this  office,  is  evidently  to  point  out  the 
Janguinary  complexion  which  marks  our  courts  of  juflice. 
The  fellow  fmoking,  the  cripple,  the  foldier  funk  knee-deep 
into  a  bog,  and  two  boys  grinning  at  him,  are  wrell  imagined. 

The  finiffier  of  the  law,  in  a  pofture  of  perfeft  eafe  and 
tranquillity,  enjoys  his  pipe  of  tobacco  upon  the  fatal  tree. 

A  carrier-pigeon  is  difpatched  when  the  malefaftor  arrives 
at  Tyburn.  The  initials  on  the  coffin  have  been  reverfed 
from  the  original  drawing;  t.  i.  (for  Thomas  Idle)  ffiould  be 
adopted. 

The  back  ground  exhibits  a  view  of  Highgate  and  Hamp- 
dead  Heath,  taken  from  the  ufual  place  of  execution  when 
this  reprefentation  was  delineated ;  the  Old  Bailey  is  now  the 
fcene  of  fatal  puniffiment. 

Many  of  the  figures  in  this  compofition  are  admirably  ex- 
preffed;  and  the  grouping  is  highly  meritorious.  To  this 
the  reverend  Mr.  Gilpin  bears  ample  teftimony :  “  Wefel- 
dom,”  fays  he,  “  fee  a  croud  more  beautifully  managed  than 
“  in  this  print.” 

The  fkeletons  are  emblematical :  the  bodies  of  murderers 
being  generally  configned  to  Surgeons’  Hall. 
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P  LA  TE  XII. 

THE  INDUSTRIOUS  ’PRENTICE  LORD  MAYOR  OF 

LONDON. 


PROVERBS,  CHAPTER  III.  VERSE  16. 

Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour  ” 


TURNING  from  a  fubjedt  the  moft  horrible  that  can  be 
imagined,  die  ignominious  death  of  a  thief  and  murderer,  we 
behold  a  cheerful  group  joining  in  the  proceffion  of  the  chief 
magiftrate  of  the  city.  The  fcene  is  laid  at  the  eaft  fide  of  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral ;  and,  in  honour  of  the  day,  the  artift  has  in¬ 
troduced  the  late  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  at  a  balcony 
in  view  of  the  pageant.  A  parcel  of  truly  comic  characters 
appear  on  the  fcaffolding  beneath ;  and  the  city  militia  which 
are  below  them  can  hardly  be  viewed  without  a  burft  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  Undifciplined,  and  compofed  of  men  of  all  ages  and  de- 
fcriptions ;  fat,  meagre,  tall,  ftiort,  ftrait  and  crooked,  are  moft 
whimfically  and  charadteriftically  pourtrayed. 

A  plank,  fupported  by  a  tub  and  a  ftool,  having  given  way, 
a  pair  of  damfels  are  thrown  upon  the  ground.  A  prominent 
figure  in  the  ftate-coach  is  Mr.  Sword-Bearer,  in  a  cap  of 
a  fingular  fafhion,  ftill  regularly  ufed  on  thefe  occafions. 
The  company  of  journeymen  butchers,  with  their  ufual  in- 
ftruments  of  mufic,  appear  to  be  as  adUve  and  noify  as  any  of 
the  performers  in  this  annual  comedy. 
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A  blind  man  in  the  left-hand  corner,  convinced  that  he  has 
but  an  indifferent  chance  in  the  croud,  endeavours  to  preferve 
his  hat  and  wig  from  the  depredating  multitude.  The  Bunhill- 
Fields  trooper,  leaning  againft  a  pofl,  with  one  of  the  bando¬ 
leers  in  his  left  hand,  feems  to  have  made  a  miftake.  A  youth 
on  the  fcaffold  above,  without  foliciting  permiflion,  feizes 
and  kiffes  a  girl  with  great  eagernefs  and  violence ;  the  young 
lady  warmly  refents  this  indecorum,  by  endeavouring  to  leave 
marks  of  her  talons  upon  his  forehead.  At  the  oppofite  cor¬ 
ner  a  Grub-Street  publifher  proclaims,  A  full  true  and  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  ghojl  of  'Thomas  Idle ,  which  appeared  to  the 
Lord  Mayor . 

Perfons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  appear  at  the  windows 
and  on  the  tops  of  houfes.  T wo  flags  beneath  the  balcony 
at  the  king’s  head  are  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  company;  and  that  in  the  Hand  which  exhibits  the  ar¬ 
dent  falutation  already  mentioned  belongs  to  the  pinners  and 
needle rs.  The  cornucopia  on  the  frame  are  emblematical  of 
the  abundance  which  fills  the  hands  of  the  diligent. 

Dr.  Granger,  in  his  biographical  hiflory,  (vol.  I.  p.  149) 
has  the  following  judicious  obfervation,  not  wholly  inapplica¬ 
ble  to  our  fubjedt : — cc  It  would  be  amufing  to  trace  the  pro- 
“  grefs  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  from  the  loom,  or  a  fifhmonger’s 
“  flail  to  the  chair  of  the  magiflrate.  To  be  informed 
cc  with  what  difficulty  he  got  the  firft  hundred  pounds ;  with 
<f  how  much  lefs  he  made  it  a  thoufand,  and  with  what  eafe 
“  he  rounded  his  plum.  Such  are,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  re- 
“  fpe&able  characters,  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  rofe  with  cre- 
fC  dit  from  humbler  flations.” 
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The  chamber  of  London,  where  apprentices  are  bound,  is 
properly  ornamented  with  thefe  Engravings. 

Mr.  James  Love  (otherwife  Dance)  dramatized  this  feries 
of  prints.  Mr.  King  performed  the  character  of  the  good 
apprentice. 


SOUTHWARK  FAIR. 

FxAIRS  were  fir  ft  mftituted  as  a  proper  medium  between 
the  buyer  and  the  feller,  and  confldered  as  merely 
Places  of  traffic;  but,  when  the  importance  of  commerce  was 
better  underftodd,  thofe  marts  were  deferted  by  men  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  gradually  became  the  haunts  of  the  idle  and  the 
dilTolute.  Such  were  they  in  1733,  when  this  fcene  was  de¬ 
lineated,  which  may  be  confldered  as  a  genuine  picture  of  the 
holiday  amufements  of  that  period. 

Stage-plays,  as  they  wrere  then  called,  were  among  the 
foremoft  of  thofe  amufements :  In  thefe  humble  reprefenta* 
tions,  fome  of  our  greateft  comedians  made  their  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  and,  even  after  they  had  attained  -high  eminence, 
continued  to  perform  in  them  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fair,  to  their  own  great  emolument,  and  the  extreme  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  the  gaping  audience. 

The  play  here  enacting,  is  the  Fall  of  Bajazet:  the  fcaf- 
folding,  unable  to  fupport  the  ftamps  and  rantings  of  the  fu¬ 
rious  and  outrageous  Turk,  tumbles  to  the  ground.  The- 
tyrant’s  turban  is  lhaken  from  his  head,  and  the  truncheon 
from  his  hand  :  the  moralizing  Tamerlane  fuffering  in  the 
general  crafn,  which  menaces  deftruftion  to  the  jars  and 
bowls  beneath :  the  band  and  inftruments  of  mufic  are  alike 
involved  in  the  tremendous  ruin.  The  band  indeed  confifts 
ofafingle  folitary  ndler*  and  the  inftruments  are  a  violin  and 
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a  fak-box.  The  monkey  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  from  their 
corporeal  dexterity,  are  perhaps  the  only  animals  who  will 
not  receive  injury  in  this  univerfal  wreck. 

The  lady  with  a  hat,  feather,  and  drum,  beating  up  for  an 
audience,  is  one  of  the  comedians.  Her  beauty  excites  the 
afioniffiment  of  two  ruftics  who  are  looking  at  her :  one  of 
them,  awed  by  her  angelic  figure,  has  pulled  off  his  hat  in 
reverence  of  her  charms:  the  other  wonders  <c  with  a  fooliffi 
face  of  praile.”  A  bufkined  hero,  arrayed  for  noble  exploits, 
is  arrefted  in  his  career  of  glory  by  a  Iheriff’s  officer :  the 
hero  in  vain  attempts  to  draw  his  fword,  the  follower  fecures 
his  other  arm,  and  aims  a  bludgeon  at  his  head. 

A  fimple  lad,  with  a  whip  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 

/ 

locked  in  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  is  fo  loft  in  gaping  afton- 
iffiment,  that  an  adroit  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Filches  is 
clearing  his  pockets  of  their  contents.  One  fellow  is  fainting 
a  girl,  while  another  endeavours  to  decoy  her  two  compa¬ 
nions.  A  prize-fighter,  cc  furrowed  with  many  a  fear/’ 
makes  his  triumphal  entry  on  a  blind  horfe;  and,  with  a  face 
of  terror,  branaiffies  his  fword,  hurling  defiance  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  Two  jugglers,  in  fenatorial  wigs,  difplay  their  magic 
wonders  with  cups,  balls,  &c.  and  above  them  attempts  are 
made  to  give  a  fummerfet  to  a  tumbler.  A  hat  on  the  end 
of  the  pole  is  the  reward  of  the  beft  wreftler  on  the  green, 
and  a  holland  ffiift  is  the  prize  of  the  fwiftefl  female  racer. 

A  mountebank,  in  a  laced  hat,  long  perriwig,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  coat,  mounted  on  a  ftage,  and  attended  by  his  Merry 
Andrew,  dilpenfes  his  medicine  of  infallibility :  to  affconifh 
the  gaping  crowd,  he  puffs  out  a  flame  from  the  lighted  tow 
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)n  his  Vefuviah  mouth.  The  ftale  joke  of  Mr.  Punch’s 
horfe  picking  the  fool’s  pocket,  is  exhibited  in  a  balcony; 
near  which  is  a  game  at  cudgels ,  by  puppets  all  alive  !  Un¬ 
der  a  (how-cloth  announcing  “  The  Siege  of  Troy,”  a  com¬ 
pany  are  feen  rehearfing  part  of  the  play. 

* 

In  one  corner  we  fee  a  little  fellow*  with  long  hair,  playing 
on  the  bag-pipes,  attended  by  a  military  monkey,  and  with 
his  foot  dancing  his  Fantoccini  figures.  Oiir  attention  is 
drawn  from  his  Madame  Catharine,  by  a  woman  near  her 
with  a-  dice-box ;  and  a  grotefque  country  fellow  is  trying 
his  fortune,  regardlefs  of  the  advice  of  his  fon.  The  wo¬ 
man,  with  the  eloquence  of  a  true  Billingfgate,  is  rating  the 
boy  for  prefuming  to  doubt  her  honefty.  The  Savoyard 
mufic-grinder,  on  the  other  fide,  with  a  Galante  fhow,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  dv/arf  drummer,  is  collecting  pence  from  rhofe 
who  prefer  furprifing  profpedts  to  a  pennyworth  of  ginger¬ 
bread.  A  fet  of  figures  appear  at  a  diftance,  engaged  at 
quarter -ftaff,  a  favourite  amufement  at  that  time.  The  con¬ 
queror  waving  his  flag  of  liberty,  is  triumphantly  exalted 
on  a  man’s  (houlders,  the  air  echoing  with  acclamations  in 
honour  of  his  prowefs. 

The  figure  vaulting  on  a  rdpe  was  intended  for  Signor 
Violante ,  who  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Firft ;  and  the  mandefeending  from  a  fteeple,  is  intended  to 
reprefent  one  Cadrnan ,  who  performed  the  fame  feat  at 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  from  the  fteeple  of  which  he  def- 
cended  into  the  Mews.  In  a  fimilar  experiments  at  Shrewf* 
bury,  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was  dalhed  to  pieces. 
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The  fhow-cloth  alfo  reprefents  the  ftage -machinery.  The 
figure  in  the  corner  was  defigned  for  Colley  Cibber,  the  lau- 
reat,  who  had  juft  fold  his  fhare  of  the  playhoufe  to  Mr. 
Highmore,  a  very  popular  character  in  his  day. 

fc  Mr.  Highmore,”  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  “  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune  ;  but  tVhite  ’s  gaming 
houfe,  and  the  Drury  Lane  patent,  exhaufted  his  finances. 
Having  exhibited  himfelf  as  an  uniuccefsful  adtor,  and  an 
unfortunate  manager,  he,  in  1743,  completed  the  climax,  by 
publilhing  a  poem  entitled  Dettingen ,  which  proves  him  a 
very  indifferent  writer.  In  1744,  he  a  fecond  time  appeared 
in  the  character  of  Lothario ,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hortony 
but  feems  to  have  had  no  requifites  for  the  ftage.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  ftridt  integrity,  and  high  honour,  and 
frequently  buffered  heavy  Ioffes,  rather  than  violate  any  en¬ 
gagement,  though  it  might  be  only  verbal,  which  he  had 
once  made.  Such  a  perfon  was  very  unfit  for  a  coadjutor 
with  men,  who  were  fo  bufied  in  qualifying  themfelves  for 
perfonating  the  characters  of  others,  that  they  had  no  leifure 
for  any  attention  to  their  own  ” 


THE 
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SHERLOCK,  in  his  Letters  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  familiarly 
fays,  “It  is  worth  your  while  to  come  to  England, 

(C  were  it  only  to  fee  an  eletiion  and  a  cock-match.  There 
“  is  a  celeftial  fpirit  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  in  thefe  two 
fcenes,  that  words  cannot  paint,  and  of  which  no  country- 
man  of  yours  can  form  even  an  idea,” 

But,  if  neither  of  thefe  fcenes  can  be  defcribed  by  words, 
the  Parifian  who  has  never  vifited  England,  may,  from  our 
artift’s  engravings,  form  a  tolerably  corred  idea  of  the  anarchy 
of  an  eledion,  and  the  confufion  of  a  cock-pit.  < 

The  fcene  of  The  Cock-pit  is  fuppofed  to  be  laid  at  New¬ 
market;  and  in  this  motley  group  of  peers,  pick-pockets, 
jockies,  butchers,  and  gamblers  of  every  denomination.  Lord 
Albermarle  Bercie,  a  lover  and  promoter  of  the  diverfion, 
js  entitled  to  precedence.  His  lordfhip  was  totally  blind, 
and  therefore  his  paffion  for  amufements  of  this  nature  was 
thought  extremely  lingular.  We  fee  him  befet  by  feven 
Heady  friends,  five  of  whom  at  the  fame  inftant  offer  to  bet 
with  him  on  the  event  of  the  battle.  One  of  them,  taking 
advantage  of  his  blindnefs,  endeavours  to  transfer  a  bank¬ 
note  from  his  lordlhip’s  hat  into  his  own  pocket.  A  ragged 
boy  and  a  butcher  inform  his  lordfhip  of  the  piratical  attempt ; 
but  he  is  fo  much  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  his  bets, 
and  fo  loud  and  vehement  in  the  repetition  of  thofe  important 
words,  “Done  !  done  !  done!”  that  the  note  will  probably  be 
negotiated- 
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The  old  nobleman,  adorned  with  a  ribbon,  a  ftar,  and  a 
pair  of  fpedbacles,  is  furrounded  by  a  very  curious  group; 
the  v, 'eight  of  a  mafiy  carpenter  being  laid  upon  his  Ihoulder, 
forces  him  upon  a  man  beneath,  who  falls  upon  a  fourth;  and 
the  fourth,  unable  to  fupport  the  accumulated  preffure  of  the 
three,  lofes  his  balance,  and  breaks  his  head  againft  the  edge 
of  the  partition — his  wig  falls  into  the  cock-pit. 

A  man  adjoining  enters  into  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  battle 
— by  his  clafped  hands  and  diftorted  countenance,  we  difcovef 
that  his  whole  foul  is  engaged.  A  perfon  at  the -left-hand  of 
the  old  peer  perceiving  the  odds  to  be  againft  him,  vexation 
and  difappointment  are  vifible  in  his  countenance.  The 
chimney-fweeper,  the  fanctified  quaker,  and  the  fellow  be-: 
neath,  are  admirably  contrafted.  A  French  marquis,  on  the 
other  fide,  furprized  that  this  fhould  be  called  amufemenr, 
is  exclaiming,  Sawvages !  Jauvages  — At  the  fame  time  care- 
lefsiy  opening  his  fnuff-box,  fome  of  the  contents  fall  into 
the  eyes  of  a  man  below,  who  fneezes  and  fwears  moll  won- 
derfullv. 

4 

Near  him  is  an  old  cripple,  with  a  trumpet  at  his  ear,  and 
a  perfon  roaring  in  the  trumpet.  The  figure  with  a  cock 
peeping  out  of  a  bag  is  faid  to  be  intended  for  Jackfon,  a 
lockey :  his  gravity,  and  the  cool  fedatenefs  of  a  man  regifter- 
ing  the  wagers,  are  well  oppofed  to  the  grinning  woman 
behind,  and  the  fellow  ftripped  to  his  fhirt,  offering  to  bet 
Ginger  againft  Pye  for  a  guinea. 

The  lower  fide  contains  only  one  tier  of  figures;  an 
apothecary  and  a  jockey,  concluding  a  bet,  by  ftriking  to¬ 
gether  the  handles  of  their  whips.  A  votary  of  Bacchus  i$ 
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in  danger  of  lofing  his  half-emptied  purfe.  We  are  not  at 
a  lofs  refpe&ing  the  profeffion  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
gibbet  chalked  upon  his  coat.  An  enraged  barber  lifts  up  his 
flick,  denouncing  vengeance  againft  a  loler  who  refufes  pay¬ 
ment.  The  philofopher,  at  the  top,  coolly  imokes  his  pipe, 
unmoved  by  this  crajh  of  matter ,  and  the  wreck  of  ■property. 
Like  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Guildhall,  ftand  the  two  tre¬ 
mendous  feeders. 

The  Jbadow  on  the  cock-pit  is  the  reflection  of  a  man 
drawn  up  to  the  ceiling  in  a  bafket,  and  there  fufpended  as  a 
punifhment  for  having  betted  more  money  than  he  can  pay  *. 

For  theatrical  decoration,  we  have  the  king’s  arms,  and 
a  portrait  of  Nan  Rawlins ,  frequently  called  Deptford  Nany 
and  fometimes  the  Dutchefs  of  Deptford ,  a  very  ugly  old 
woman,  and  a  famous  cock-feeder,  well  known  in  New¬ 
market  :  the  did  the  honours  of  the  gentlemen’s  ordinary  at 
Northampton,  while  a  batchelor  was  deputed  to  prefide  at 
the  table  appropriated  to  the  ladies. 

In  the  margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  print,  is  an  oval,  with 
a  fighting  cock,  infcribed  Royal  Sport,  and  underneath  is 
written,  Pit  Ticket. 

Though  pleafed  with  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary- 
group,  &c.  we  are  more  particularly  fo  with  the  figure  of  the 
man  fneezing; — we  abfolutely  hear  him. — And  the  fellow 
dealing  a  bank-note  has  all  the  outward  and  vifible  marks  of 
a  moft  accomplished  pick-pocket. 


*  By  the  cock-pit  laws,  the  man  who  cannot,  or  who  will 
his  debts  of  honour,  is  liable  to  exaltation  in  a  balket. 
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PLATE  I. 


IN  Plate  I.  we  behold  the  picture  of  a  thoughtlefs,  extra¬ 
vagant,  licentious  young  man.  The  painter  moft  forcibly 
contrails  the  though tlefs  levity  of  youth,  with  the  avaricious 
rapacity  of  age,  and  Itrongly  reminds  us  of  thofe  exquiftte 
lines  in  Pope’s  Epiftle  to  Lord  Bathurll : 

li  Who  fees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidfc  his  ftore, 

“  Sees  but  a  backward  fteward  for  the  poor: 
u  This  year  a  refervoir  to  keep  and  fpare ; 

“  The  next  a  fountain  fpouting  through  his  heir.” 

(C  The  firft  print  of  this  capital  work,”  fays  Mr.  Gilpin , 
{C  is  an  excellent  reprefentation  of  a  young  heir,  taking  pof- 
cc  fefiion  of  a  mifer’s  effects.  The  paffion  of  avarice,  which 
hoards  every  thing  without  diftinction,  whether  it  be  va;u- 
«  able,  or  not  valuable,  is  admirably  defcribed.” 

The  fcene  is  crowded  with  the  monuments  of  departed 
avarice.  Whether  it  be  a  chefj:  of  mafiy  filyer,  or  an  old 
tattered  coat;  the  caul  of  a  perriwig,  or  an  almoft  demolilhed 
boot :  Every  thing  is  moft  carefully  and  religioufly  preferved  : 
The  thread-bare  garments,  too  precious  to  be  negledled,  are 
hung  up  to  prevent  their  receiving  injury :  Even  a  rufty  fpur, 
and  a  lpeftacle -frame  without  glafies,  is  deemed  worthy  of 
prefervation.  The  old  gentleman’s  curious  armoury  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  two  (words,  which  may  be  confidered  as 

trophies 
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trophies  of  his  former  prowefs,  or  protectors  of  his  accumu¬ 
lated  pelf.  The  crutch  and  walking-ftick  lean  unheeded 
againft  the  wall :  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
bought  cheap,  as  being  an  odd  one ;  the  latter  has  been 
adopted  as  a  tolerably  good  fubftitute  for  a  regular  fupporter 
of  his  feeble  frame,  and  may  probably  have  been  begged  or 
borrowed.  His  fur  cap  is  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  winter- 
fuel,  the  grate  being  deftitute  of  a  lingle  cinder.  The  rem¬ 
nant  of  candle  in  a  fave-all,  and  the  ufelefs  jack  removed 
from  its  adtive  itation  to  accompany  the  fpit  in  a  high  cup¬ 
board,  give  ftrong  indications  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
votary  of  Mammon  exifted. 

The  wretched  cat  proves,  by  her  appearance,  the  rigid 
abftinence  of  our  miferable  Have  to  wealth,  and  that  his 
gianfjon  is  not  often  reforted  to  for  food.  The  iron-bound 
chefts,  the  hidden-gold,  falling  from  the  over-charged  cor¬ 
nice,  and,  indeed,  almoft  every  article  of  this  dreary  tomb  of 
riches,  prpclaims  additional  marks  of  his  fordid  and  rapacious 
mind.  The  pidture  of  the  mifer,  in  the  adt  of  counting  gold, 
and  the  efcutcheons  of  departed  wretchednefs,  with  the 
apmorial  bearings  of  avarice,  (three  vices  hard  fcrewed) 
are  highly  appropriate  to  the  place.  <c  Beware,”  the  motto 
infcribed  under  the  arms,  is  a  well-diredted  caution  againft 
the  exceflive  exercife  of  that  abominable  pafiion.  The  me-* 
morandum  of  the  time  of  putting  off  a  bad  fhilling,  fuffi-* 
ciently  {hews,  that  extreme  avarice  deftroys  all  reverence  for 
reljgion,  and  eradicates  every  principle  of  moral  honefty  *. 

*  If  in  forne  few  inftances  our  figures  differ  from  thofe  of  Mr. 
Ireland ,  we  liaye  only  to  obferve,  that  ours  are  from  the  original  de- 
figns,  and  that  we  tliould  think  it  highly  criminal  to  take  the  liberty 
which  others  have  done,  to  alter,  and  confequently  to  debaje ,  fuch 
Valuable  competitions. 
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The  principal  figure  in  this  hiftory  is  marked  with  that 
eafy  unmeaning  vacancy  of  face,  which  feems,  by  nature* 
the  charafteriftic  of  a  dupe.  Unacquainted  with  the  value 
of  money*  and  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  confequence, 
he  leaves  his  bag  of  untold  cafh  within  the  reach  of  an  old 
pettyfogging  attorney,  who  is  making  an  inventory  of  the 
ufurious  bonds,  mortgages,  and  title-deeds  of  eftates,  to 
which  he  is  become  heir.  This  man,  with  propenfities  too 
often  attributed  to  certain  pradtifers  of  the  law,  is  feizing  the 
earliefl  opportunity  of  plundering  his  employer. 

The  figure  of  a  young  woman,  having  a  wedding  ring,  with 
the  circumilance  of  her  being  pregnant,  and  accompanied 
by  her  mother  with  an  apron -full  of  letters,  has  a  claim  to 
our  pity ;  as  intimating  that  this  is  meant  as  a  vifit  to  entreat 
the  promifed  hand  of  her  fcducer :  but  he,  regardlefs  of  his 
former  protections,  refufes  to  marry  her,  and  attempts  to 
filence  her  with  a  bribe.  The  mother  is  evidently  reproach¬ 
ing  him  for  his  conduct,  and  invoking  the  curfes  of  heaven 
on  his  falfehood, 

iVIr.  Gilpin  greatly  admires  the  perfpedtive,  of  this  picture* 


PLATE  II. 

THE  iirft  print  exhibits  the  fordid  avarice  of  the  mifer, 
oppofed  to  the  giddy  profufion  of  the  prodigal  heir :  the  old 
man  pined  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  ftarved  in  the  pofifefiion  of 
abundance,  and  refufing  prefers  enjoyment  under  the  appre- 
henfion  of  future  diftrels, 


Not 
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Not  fo  the  fon  :  Three  years  have  elapfed,  and  the  giddy 
ruftic  endeavours  to  throw  off  his  aukwafdnefs,  and  to  affrane 
the  charadter  and  manners  of  what  he  thinks  an  accompliihed 
gentleman.  To  enable  him  to  perform  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
part,  we  now  fee  him  attended  by  a  French  taylor,  a  millener, 
a  Parifian  dancing- mafter,  a  fencing-mafter  from  the  fame 
fafcinating  country,  an  Englifh  pugilift,  and  a  mufic-mafter. 
By  the  mufic-mafter,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  Handel  was 
intended ;  but  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  no  particular 
perfon  was  meant,  but,  generally ,  a  profeffor  of  mufic. 

The  fencing-mafter  is  intended  for  one  Dubois,  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  one  of  the  fame  name,  as  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Grub-Jlreet  Journal  for  May  i6,  1734,  &c, 
willteftify; — “  Yefterday,  May  11,  between  two  and  three 
cf  in  the  afternoon,  a  duel  was  fought  in  Mary -le- bon  Fields , 
<e  between  Mr.  Dubois ,  a  Frenchman,  and  Mr.  Dubois,  an 
“  Irifhman,  both  fencing-m afters,  the  former  of  which  was 
“  run  through  the  body,  but  walked  a  confiderable  way  from 
*»  the  place,  and  is  now  under  the  hands  of  an  able  furgeon^ 
ff  who  is  in  great  hopes  of  his  recovery.” 

<c  May  23,  1734,  Yefterday  morning  died  Mr.  Dubois, 

of  a  wound  he  received  in  a  duel.” 

Befides  this  celebrated  croud  of  mafters  of  arts,  his  levee 
js  attended  by  a  blower  of  the  French-horn,  an  eminent  im¬ 
prover  of  gardens,  a  bravo,  a  jockey,  and  a  poet. 

This  emfcellilher  of  gardens  was  meant  for  an  old  man  of 
the  name  of  Bridgeman.  He  was  a  worlhiper  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  ftyle,  and  attempted  to  create  lard/capes,  to  realize 
fainting,  and  improve  nature „ 

ThQ 
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The  bravo  being  introduced,  and  feemingly  waiting  for 
orders,  certainly  intimates  that  Thomas  Rakewell,  Efq.  in 
addition  to  his  other  excellent  qualities,  is  a  coward.  By  the 
filver  cup  infcribed,  cc  IV on  at  Epfom  by  Silly  Tom,”  we 
learn  that  our  fagacious  Tquire  has  honoured  his  favourite 
horfe  with  his  own  name. 

The  hero  of  this  hiftory  is  well  defcribed  by  Brampton ,  in 
his  Man  of  Taste. 

- -Without  Italian,  and  without  an  ear, 

“  To  Bunoncini’s  rnulic  I  adhere. 

“  To  boon  companions  I  my  time  would  give, 

“  With  players,  pimps,  and  parafites  I’d  live  : 

“  I  would  with  joekies  from  Newmarket  dine, 

45  And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choiceft  wine. 
t‘  My  ev’nings  all  I  would  with  fharpers  fpend, 

11  And  make  the  thief-taker  my  bofom  friend. 

44  In  Figg  the  prize-fighter  the  day  delight, 

44  And  fup  with  Colley  Cibber  every  night.” 

A  label  on  the  back  of  the  mufician’s  chair  exhibits  a  lift 
of  prelents  which  Farrinelit ,  an  Italian  finger,  received  from 
his  enraptured  hearers  the  day  after  his  performance  of  a 
favourite  character  at  the  Opera-houfe.  The  ladies  are  re- 
prefented  as  facrificing  their  hearts  to  this  idol  of  found  ; 
alluding  to  a  lady  of  difvindtion,  who,  being  charmed  with  a 
particular  paffage  in  one  of  his  fangs,  uttered  aloud  from 
the  boxes  that  impious  exclamation,  “  One  God,  one  Farri- 
nelli !  ”  Hence  we  difcover  the  violent  rage  of  the  people 
of  fafhion,  for  that  moil  frivolous  of  all  purfuits,  the  Italian 
Opera.  Our  hero’s  attachment  to  the  turf  is  fignified  by  the 
punch-bowl,  and  his  palfion  for  cock-fighting  is  declared  by 
the  portraits  of  two  fighting-cocks  being  hung  up  as  orna- 
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merits  of  the  faloon.  The  picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
has  a  whimfical  allufion. 

The  figures  which  compofe  the  back  ground  confifi:  of 
the  cuftomary  attendants  in  the  anti-chamber  of  a  diflipated 
man  of  falhion.  A  poet,  full  of  vanity  and  expe&ation,  at¬ 
tends  at  the  levee ,  expecting  to  receive  approbation  and  pe¬ 
cuniary  reward  for  having  written  a  fulfome  panegyric.  The 
whole  is  a  well-diredled  fatire  on  thofe  men  of  rank  and 
fortune,  whofe  folly  renders  them  a  prey  to  the  defigning 
and  rapacious. 

■■»<& — i.—1-—'.1.  1 . .  '  . . 

PLATE  III. 

HERE  our  licentious  prodigal  is  fully  engaged  in  one  of 
his  midnight  feftivities.  Having  facrificed  to  Bacchus,  he 
ends  the  ofgies  of  the  evening  at  the  Cyprian  Ihrine;  and,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  votaries  of  Venus,  joins  in  all  the  unhallowed 
myfteries  of  the  place. 

Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have  beat  the  rounds,  and  triumphed 
over  a  watchman,  whofe  Raff  and  lantern  he  has  brought 
into  the  room  as  trophies  of  his  valour.  Carelefsly  feated  in 
his  chair,  his  watch  and  money  become  the  eafy  booty  of  the 
induftrious  lady  whofe  hand  is  in  his  bofom ;  and  who,  with 
that  adroitnefs  which  is  acquired  by  frequent  pradtice,  con¬ 
veys  her  acquifition  to  an  accomplice  ftanding  behind  the 
chair. 

A  quarrel 
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A  quarrel  having  arifen  between  two  ladies,  one  of  them 
fo  far  deviates  from  delicacy  as  to  fpout  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the 
face  of  her  opponent;  the  other,  fired  with  refentment,  grafps 
ahoftile  razor  in  her  hand,  and  menaces  defiance.  A  third* 
mortified  by  negieft,  applies  a  lighted  candle  to  a  map  of  the 
globe,  refolved  to  fet  the  world  on  fire,  though  fhe  fhould 
perifli  in  the  conflagration.  The  fourth  is  imdrefTing,  and, 
lirangef  to  fear  and  fhame,  feems  regardlefs  of  appearances.- 
The  fellow  bringing  in  a  pewter  difh  is  Leather  coat ,  a  well- 
known  porter  at  the  Rofe  Tavern,  remarkable  for  his  uni- 
Verfal  knowledge  of  the  women  of  the  town.  This  difh, 
which  ferved  for  many  years  as  a  fign  to  a  pewterer  on  Snow- 
Hill,  is  an  utenfil  provided  for  the  lady  who  is  unrobing  her- 
felf,  in  which  fhe  is  accuftomed  to  roll  herfelf  about,  and 
difplay  variety  of  feats  of  indecent  activity.  A  blind  harper, 
a  trumpeter,  and  a  ragged  obfcene  ballad-finger,  complete 
the  curious  group.  We  cannot  fuppofe,  as  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  artift:  has  brought  David  intofuch  abandoned 
company,  and  that  he  is  the  perfon  introduced  in  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  blind  harper. 

It  is  certain  that  the  amufements  of  a  brothel  in  1734,  were 
very  different  from  thofe  which  are  prafticed  in  1797.  If 
We  are  not  lefs  licentious  than  our  predecefiors,  we  certainly 
are  more  delicate  in  the  purfuit  of  our  pleafures.  In  faying 
this,  we  are  far  from  reflefting  on  our  artift  :  he' exhibited 
things  as  they  then  were;  and  it  may  bejuftly  faid  that,  in 
all  his  compofitions,  we  can  difcover  the  manners,  cuftoms, 
and  dreflfes  of  the  times. 

The  room  is  decorated  with  heads  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  but  they  are  irregularly  placed,  In  the  revelry  of  the 

even- 
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CVcnihg,  only  Nero  was  differed  to  retain  his  head ;  his 
manners  had  too  much  fimilarity  to  their  own,  to  admit  of 
his  differing  io  degrading  an  infult:  reverencing  his  virtues, 
they  unanimously  refolved  to  fpare  his  head. 

The  demolifhed  mirror,  and  the  broken  chair,  cane,  and 
vine-glafies,  proclaim  the  diforders  of  the  night:  The 
mangled  fowl,  with  a  fork  duck  in  its  bread,  thrown  care - 
lefsly  into  a  corner,  and  indeed  every  accompaniment,  bear 
incontedable  proof  that  the  hours  have  been  confumed  in  joy- 
lefs  riot  and  debauchery.  / 

Hogarth  evidently  meant  fome  of  the  members  of  this/?- 
male  coterie  for  beauties ;  and  no  man  had  a  better  idea  of 
vulgar,  uneducated,  prodituted  beauty  than  he  had.  The 
hero  of  our  tale  exhibits  all  that  carelefs  vulgar  jollity  which 
copious  draughts  of  intoxicating  liquor  are  calculated  to  in- 
fpire.  The  poor  dupe,  without  his  perriwig,  on  the  back 
ground,  forms  a  contrad  of  charaider :  his  drunkennefs  feems 
exceeded  by  the  ficknefs  which  accompanies  it.  To  fupport 
the  Ipirit  of  unity  throughout  the  fociety,  the  African  girl 
throws  amorous  glances  to  her  friend  the  porter,  who,  flag¬ 
ging  under  the  lcenes  of  intemperance  and  lewdnefs,  has 
hardly  fpirit  to  return  the  love-inlpiring  leer. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Rakewell ,  in  plate  IV,  is  going  to  Court  on  the  Firft  of 
March,  which  was  Queen  Caroline’s  birth-day,  as  well  as 
the  anniverfary  of  St.  David.  The  high-born  Welchman, 
with  his  enormous  leek,  eftablifhes  the  chronology,  Dreffed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ton,  and  quitting  his  fedan  chair  in 
order  to  become  confpicuous  in  the  circle,  the  bailiffs  moft 
uncivilly  arreft  him.  To  fhew  that  misfortunes  feldom 
come  unattended,  a  boy  is  at  the  fame  moment  ftealing  Iris 
cane*;  and  an  exalted  lamplighter,  at  the  fame  unlucky  in- 
ftant,  pouring  copious  ftreams  of  oil  upon  his  magnificent 
habit. 

The  unfortunate  female  whom  he  has  fo  lately  deferted, 
being  now  a  milliner,  naturally  attends  in  the  crowd,  to  mark 
the  fafhions  of  the  day.  Perceiving  his  diftrefs,  and  prompt¬ 
ed  by  all  the  eager  tendernefs  of  unabated  love,  fhe  flies  to 
his  relief.  She  generoufly  offers  the  contents  of  her  purfe, 
the  hard  earnings  of  unremitced  induftry,  for  the  liberation 
of  her  worthlefs  favourite.  It  proves  fuflicient  to  releafe  the 
captive  beau,  by  paying  the  debt  and  cofts,  and  difplays  a 
flriking  inftance  of  female  attachment,  which  fometimes  can¬ 
not  be  eradicated  by  negledt  or  cruelty. 

In  the  back  ground  we  have  a  view  of  St.  James’s  Palace , 
and  that  celebrated  rendezvous  of  exalted  gamefters.  White's 
Chocolate-houfe. 

*  This  Plate  has  undergone  various  alterations,  all  which  are  pointed 
out  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  “  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,”  1 7 S5,  p.215.  Amongli 
other  variations  in  the  modern  impreffions,  a  large  group  of  black¬ 
guards  are  introduced  gambling  on  the  pavement, 
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The  figures  are  well  difpofed,  the  perfpeftive  excellent,  and 
the  expreffion  finking.  The  terror  of  the  agitated  gentle¬ 
man,  is  finely  contrafted  by  the  unfeeling  infolence  of  the  de- 
teftable  bailiffs.  We  partake  of  the  tender  folicitude  of  the 
deferted  female. 
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PLATE  V. 


TO  be  thus  degraded  by  the  harfli  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  a  perfon  he  had  highly  injured, 
might  be  thought  fufficient  to  have  humbled,  if  not  reclaimed 
our  hero  ;  but  neither  remorfe  or  gratitude  could  Induce  him 
to  perform  a  moral  or  an  honourable  aft  To  be  perfeftly 
confiftent  with  himfelf,  he  is  now  afting  the  hypocrite,  by 
violating  every  natural  feeling  of  the  foul,  and  marrying  an 
old  difgufting  woman  whom  he  defpifes,  merely  to  recruit  his 
exhaufted  coffers. 

Marybone  Church  was  appointed  for  the  folemnization  of 
the  nuptials,  it  being  then  confidered  fo  remote  from  Lon¬ 
don  as  to  become  the  ulual  relort  of  thofe  who  chofe  a  pri¬ 
vate  wedding.  That  fuch  would  be  the  wifh  of  our  hero, 
might  be  inferred  from  a  glance  at  the  horrid  objeft  of  his 
choice.  An  amorous  leer  is  in  vain  employed  to  captivate 
her  youthful  hulband.  Her  hatred  might  poffibly  be  en¬ 
dured,  but  her  love  muff  be  infupportabie.  In  his  demeanor 
the  bridegroom  attempts  to  appear  at  the  altar  with  becom¬ 
ing  gravity,  and  to  hide  his  contempt  for  his  intended  bride. 
Much  internal  perturbation  may  be  bifcovered  through  an 
affumed  tranquillity  j  and  though  he  is  plighting  his  troth  to 
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the  tottering  old  hag,  his  glances  are  directed  to  the  bloom- 
ing  virgin  who  kneels  behind  her.  A  fleepy  ftupid  folemnity 
marks  every  mufcle  of  the  officiating  divine,  and  the  nafal 
droning  of  the  clerk  is  molt  happily  exprefied. 

The  vidtim  of  the  hero’s  fedudtion,  with  her  child  and  mo¬ 
ther,  is  ftriving  forcibly  to  enter  the  church,  in  order  to  for¬ 
bid  the  banns.  The  old  pew-opener  oppofes  their  entrance, 
and  furnifhes  an  opportunity  for  the  artift  to  difplay  his  talent 
in  the  burlefque.  Trump,  Hogarth’s  favorite  dog,  paying  his 
addreffes  to  a  one-eyed  female  quadruped,  is  a  happy  parody 
on  the  bufinefs  now  performing. 

The  Commandments  are  literally  and  figuratively  broken: 
a  crack  appears  near  the  tenth,  which  declares,  “  Thou  Jhalt 
rot  covet  thy  neighbour' s  wife.”  The  damps  of  the  church 
have  almoft  deftroyed  the  Creed;  and  the  poor’s  box  has 
been  fo  feldom  vifited,  that  it  is  covered  with  a  cobweb  ! — 
How  inimitable  are  thefe  ftrokes  of  genuine  humour  and 
poignant  fatire  ! 

A  curious  fpecimen  of  church-yard  poetry,  and  mortuary 
orthography,  is  thus  difplayed  on  the  door  of  one  of  the  pews : 

these  :  pewes  :  uNscrud  :  and  :  tane  :  in  :  sunder, 

in  :  stone  :  there  :  graven  :  what  :  is  :  under 

to :  wit  :  a  valt : for : burial : there  :  is 

WHICH  :  EDWARD  ;  FORRET  :  MADE  :  FOR  :  HIM  i  AND  :  HIS 

The  above  appears  to  be  a  genuine  copy  of  the  infcrip- 
tion.  Part  of  thefe  lines  now  form  a  pannel  in  the  wainlcoat 
at  one  end  of  the  gallery.  No  heir  of  the  Forret  family  ap¬ 
pearing. 
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]pearing>  the  vault  was  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as 
lord  of  the  manor. 

A  glory  over  the  head  of  the  bride  may  be  faid  to  be 
whimfical. 

The  branches  of  evergreen  on  the  pews  proclaim  the 
time  of  the  year,  and  have  a  farcaftical  reference  to  the  pre- 
pofterous  union  of  January  and  May.  The  grouping  of  this 
piece  is  good,  the  light  well  diftributed,  and  the  fcene  cha- 
ra&eriftically  difplayed. 

Z— - —  — ■■  '.u  .  .  yi- 

PLATE  VI. 

AGAIN  poffeffed  of  a  great  fortune,  by  the  infatuated 
folly  of  his  wife,  our  hero  is  now  exhibited  at  a  gaming-table, 
and  all  is  loft  !  His  countenance  coftvulfed  with  agony,  and 
bis  mind  agitated  almoft  to  madnefs,  he  imprecates  vengeance 
on  himfelf.  That  he  ibould  be  fleeced  by  fuch  as  compofe 
the  fociety  which  furround  him,  cannot  be  matter  of  fur- 
prize  :  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  is  evidently  an  highway¬ 
man,  from  the  information  of  the  piftols  in  his  pocket ;  that 
he  is  a  lofer,  may  be  feen  in  his  countenance,  and  by  his  be¬ 
ing  fo  abforbed  in  reflection,  that  he  is  not  to  be  roufed  from 
his  reverie,  either  by  the  water  which  the  boy  has  brought 
him,  or  the  watchman’s  cry  of  Fire !  Another  is  a  conti¬ 
nental  adventurer,  who,  being  unable  to  live  in  his  own 
country,  leeks  a  fupport  from  me  folly  of  the  Englifh,  and 
has  the  effrontery  to  force  himfelf  into  what  is  called  good 
company. 
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At  the  table  we  behold  a  perfon  in  mourning,  grafping  his 
hat  in  the  agony  of  repentance,  and  endeavouring  to  hide  his 
face  from  fhame.  Another  on  the  oppofite  fide,  on  whom 
fortune  has  alfo  feverely  frowned,  is  biting  his  nails  in  an- 
guifh  ;  and  another,  reprefented  with  a  drawn  fword,  en¬ 
deavours,  in  his  phrenzy,  to  deftroy  a  poor  miferable  being 
whom  he  fufpeffs  of  having  cheated  him,  but  is  prevented 
by  the  interpofition  of  others  to  whom  fortune  had,  perhaps, 
been  more  favourable  in  the  courfe  of  play. 

The  back  ground  prefents  two  collufive  affociates,  divi¬ 
ding  the  booty  of  the  evening. 

A  nobleman  in  the  corner  is  offering  a  note  to  an  ufurer, 
whofe  lean  and  hungry  appearance  is  well  contrafled  by  the 
■  fleek  vacancy  of  face  fo  confpicuous  in  the  neighbouring 
figure.  The  ufurer  is  faid  to  be  old  Manners ,  brother  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland’s  father,  to  whom  the  old  Duke 
of  Devonfhire  loft  the  great  eftate  of  Leicefter  Abbey. 
Manners  amaffed  a  confiderable  fortune  by  gaming.  The 
portly  gentleman  feated  at  the  table,  of  whom  little  can  be 
leen,  fweeps  off  his  winnings  with  great  coolnefs  and  deli¬ 
beration. 

The  fire  burfting  out  in  the  midft  of  this  confufion,  feems 
hardly  to  be  noticed,  fo  engroffed  are  they  with  the  important 
concerns  of  the  moment.  Such  an  accident  as  that  which  is 
here  reprefented,  really  happened  at  White’s  Chocolate- 
houfe,  St.  James’s  Street,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1733. 
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PLATE  VII. 
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THIS  plate  prefents  our  improvident  fpendthrift  in  a 
prifon,  that  dreary  receptacle  of  human  mifery :  delpair  is 
pidtured  on  his  countenance,  and  the  ftate  of  his  mind  dis¬ 
played  in  every  limb.  W e  learn  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  his 
finances,  by  his  not  complying  with  the  turnkey’s  demand  of 
prifon-fees,  and  by  the  boy’s  refufal  to  part  with  the  foaming 
beverage  without  payment  on  delivery. 

A  letter  on  the  table  informs  us  that  a  play,  which  he  has 
fent  for  the  inlpedtion  of  the  manager,  “  will  no  doe.:”  and 
the  enraged  countenance  of  the  wife  fufficiently  proves,  that 
fhe  is  violently  reproaching  him  for  having  deceived  and 
ruined  her.  To  heap  the  meafure  of  his  woes,  the  poor  fe¬ 
male  whom  he  had  feduced  and  deferted,  now  vifits  him, 
with  her  child,  fondly  hoping  to  alleviate  his  pangs  :  but  the 
ftaock  is  too  powerful  for  her  ;  the  blood  forfakes  her  cheeks, 
and  fhe  finks  motionlefs  on  the  floor.  In  the  anguifli  of  his 
foul,  the  caufe  of  all  this  mifery  attempts  to  take  away  that 
life  which  is  no  longer  worth  enduring ;  but  his  horrid  pur- 
pofe  is  prevented,  and  he  is  conducted  to  a  cell,  more  dread¬ 
ful  than  even  a  prifon, 

“  Where  mifery  and  madnefs  hold  their  court.” 

But  let  us  return  to  the  prefent  feene.  The  miferable  in¬ 
mate,  who  aflifts  the  fainting  female,  bears  every  mark  of 
having  been  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  difmal  manfion.  From 
his  pocket  hangs  a  fcroll,  on  which  is  inferibed,  “  A  fcheme 
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“  to  pay  the  national  debt,  by  J.  L.  now  a  prifoner  in  the 
f<  Fleet.”  So  attentive  was  this  generous-fpirited  gentle¬ 
man  to  the  debts  of  the  nation,  that  he  totally  forgot  his  own. 
The  cries  of  the  infant,  and  the  humane  attentions  of  the  two 
women,  heighten  the  intereft,  and  realize  the  fcene.  A  large 
pair  of  wings  over  the  group,  fee  ms  to  intimate  that  fome 
modern  Bedalus  has  vainly  attempted  to  efcape  from  his  con¬ 
finement  by  a  machine  thus  conftrufled ;  but  not  being  able 
to  carry  his  projedt  into  execution,  he  was  pleafed  to  exhibit 
his  piece  of  mechanifm  on  the  teller  of  his  bed. 

A  chemift  in  the  back  ground,  happy  in  his  views,  is  fo 
abforbed  in  a  profundity  of  thought,  that  nothing  but  the 
falling  of  a  roof,  or  the  burliing  of  a  retort,  can  bring  him 
back  to  his  fober  reafon  and  underftanding — And  who  can 
fay  that  his  felicity  would  be  greater,  when  awakened  from 
fuch  a  dream  ?  The  bed  and  grid-iron,  thofe  wretched 
remnants  of  the  fpendthrift’s  property,  are  brought  here  for 
his  ufe  in  this  degraded  ftation ;  happy  would  he  perhaps  be 
to  obtain  repofe  on  the  one,  or  procure  a  palatable  morfel 
by  the  alfillance  of  the  other. 

It  would  be  injullice  to  clofe  the  account  of  this  defign, 
without  obferving,  that  the  principal  figure  is  wonderfully 
delineated :  every  mufcle  is  marked,  ^nd  every  nervd 
unftrung  ! 
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PLATE  VIII. 

THIS  is  the  <c  laft  fcene  of  all’'  in  this  eventful  hiftory ; 
and  even  in  this.,  the  prodigal  is  attended  by  the  affe&ionate 
and  faithful  female  who  owes  all  her  wretchednefs  to  his  per¬ 
fidy.  In  the  fifft  fcene,  we  fee  him  refufe  the  hand  which 
he  had  folemnly  protefted  fhould  be  united  with  his  own. 
The  third  plate  informs  us,  that  fhe  generoufy  parts  with  the 
little  all  lire  is  polTclTed  of,  to  releafe  him  from  the  fangs  of 
an  unfentimental  bailiff.  Still  hoping  to  alleviate  his  diltrefs, 
fhe  follows  him  to  a  prifon,  and  now  to  the  heart-rending 
abode  of  infanity. — Such  are  her  returns  for  infidelity  and 
defertion. 

The  late  Mr.  Mortimer,  whofe  memory  will  be  ever  dear 
to  genius  and  virtue,  was  once  requefted  to  delineate  fevera) 
of  the  paffions  as  they  are  perfonified  by  Mr.  Gray.  One  of 
the  fubjebls  propofed  was 

“  Moody  madnefs,  laughing  wild  amidd  fevered  woe.” 

The  moment  that  this  line  was  read  to- him,  he  opened  a 
port-folio,  whence  he  took  out  the  eighth  plate  of  the  Rake’s 
Progrefs,  and,  pointing  to  the  principal  figure  in  it,  exclaimed, 
“  Sir,  if  I  had  never  feen  this  print,  1  lhould  fay  it  rvas  not 
,c  pofiible  to  paint  thefe  contending  paffions  in  the  famecoun- 
“  tenance.  Plaving  feen  this,  which  difplays  Mr.  Gray’s 
“  idea  with  the  faithfulnefs  of  a  mirror,  I  dare  not  attempt 
“  it :  I  could  only  make  a  correct  copy ;  for  a  deviation 
(t  from  this  portrait  would  be  a  departure  from  the  charac- 
«  ter.” 
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The  reclining  figure,  with  a  crofs,  is  highly  terrific. 

The  portraits  of  three  faints  are  meant  for  thofe  whofe 
fyftems  enforce  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  mercy  by 
the  fword  and  wheel.  Near  the  fame  fpot,  is  an  aftronomer 
attempting  to  difcover  the  longitude,  and  another  gazing 
through  a  paper  telefcope.  Thefe  two  figures  are  defigned  ' 
from  thofe  on  the  gate  of  the  hofpital  in  Moorfields  which 
Mr.  Pope,  with  more  malignity  than  truth,  calls  “  Cibber’s 

i 

(C  brainlefs  Brothers.” 

The  group  in  which  the  mad  mufician  is  introduced,  and  a 
poor  gentleman  with  his  hands  clafped  together,  is  extremely 
interefting.  A  mock-monarch,  and  a  crazy  tailor,  com¬ 
plete  this  congregation  of  calamity.  Two  women,  impelled 
by  extreme  curiofity,  are  fee n  walking  in  the  back  ground. 

The  difpofition  of  the  figures  in  this  plate,  is  good,  the 
back  ground  has  great  fimplicity,  and  the  light  and  perfpec- 
tive  are  judicious.  The  pictures,  whence  this  fet  of  engrav¬ 
ings  were  copied,  are  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Beckford, 
ofFonthill,  Wiltlhire. 
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IN  FOtfR  PLATES. 

PLATE  1. 

\ 

PLATE  I.  introduces  a  noble  earl,  with  all  the  confcious 
dignity  of  high  birth,  difplaying  his  genealogical  tree  ; 
the  root  of  which  is  IVilliam ,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  England.  Thinking  all  the  valour  of  his  great 
progenitor,  and  all  the  merits  of  the  collateral  branches  which 
dignify  his  pedigree,  united  in  his  own  perfon,  he  confiaers 
an  alliance  with  his  fbn  as  the  fummit  of  exaltation.  The 
rich  citizen,  who  has  been  prevailed  on  to  part  with  a  large 
fum  for  the  introduction  of  his  daughter  into  a  noble  family, 
devotes  all  his  attention  to  the  marriage  fettlement.  The 
whole  foul  of  the  fupercilious  peer  is  abforbed  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  illuftrious  anceftors ;  while  the  worfhipful 
fheriff  minutely  calculates  what  provifion  there  will  be  for 
younger  children.  Wholly  engrofled  by  their  favorite  re¬ 
flections,  the  wedded  pair  are  not  confidered  as  worthy  of  a 
moment’s  confideration.  To  do  the  vifcount  juftice,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  equally  indifferent.  Though  married,  he  is  too 
much  enamoured  of  himfelf  to  be  captivated  by  any  other 
objeCt.  He  turns  away  from  his  young  bride,  to  contemplate 
his  own  dear  face,  gazing  in  the  mirror  with  fatisfaCtion  and 
delight,  and  affeCtedly  difplaying  his  glittering  ring  and 
fnuff-box.  The  lady,  perfectly  inclined  to  retaliate,  repays 
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his  indifference  with  fullennefs  and  contempt.  She  is  flighted 
by  her  hulband,  and  therefore  refolves  to  bellow  her  affections 
on  fome  more  attentive  fuitor. 

The  infidious  lawyer  opportunely  appears  at  her  right 
hand.  He  acquired  the  name  of  Counjellor  Silvertongue  by 
his  addrefs  in  making  the  worfe  appear  the  better.  With 
fuch  infinuating  talents,  the  virtue  of  our  vifcountefs  was  in 
the  m off  imminent  danger.  The  two  pointers,  chained  to¬ 
gether  againft  their  inclination,  are  llrongly  emblematical  of 
the  union  which  has  recently  taken  place.  The  decorations 
of  the  cieling  of  the  magnificent  apartment,  are  prepollerous, 
and  difplay  the  bad  talle  of  the  proje&or.  The  artift’s  mean¬ 
ing  was  doubtlefs  to  ridicule  the  abfurdities  of  thofe  amateurs, 
who  purchafe  fuch  barbarous  delineations. 

The  fejf-importance  of  die  noble  owner  of  the  manfion, 
is  manifefted  upon  almolt  every  article  of  his  furniture.  The 
coronet  glitters  not  only  on  the  canopy,  but  all'o  on  the 
frame  of  the  loqking-glafs,  the  fide  of  the  pointer,  and  the 
crutches. 

The  author  of  Biographical  Anecdotes  obferves,  that, 
fc  Among  fuch  little  circumftances  as  might  efcape  the  no- 
«  tice  of  a  carelefs  fpefilator,  is  the  thief  in  the  candle,  em- 
“  blematical  of  the  mortgage  on  his  lordlhip’s  eftate.”  He 
further  remarks,  that  “  the  unfinifhed  edifice  feems  at  a  Hand 
<<  for  want  of  money  \  no  workman  appearing  on  or  near 
<(  the  fcaffolds.” 

The  characters  are  admirably  marked :  the  cautious 
countenance  of  the  Iheriff  is  finely  contrafted  with  the  affu-* 
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ming  air  of  the  imperious  lord.  The  flare  of  the  ferjeant' 
at  fo  magnificent  an  edifice,  ana  the  fubtle  craft  of  the  ufurer 
delivering  up  the  mortgage  deed,  are  infinitely  fine  ! 

PLATE  II. 

FATIGUED  with  the  diffipations  of  the  night,  and  hav¬ 
ing  had  his  fword  broken  in  a  riot,  his  lordlhip  comes  home  * 
at  noon,  ;  where  he  beholds  his  lady  juft  arifen,  and  feated 
en  drjhabille  at  her  firft  repaft.  His  melancholy  countenance 
and  pofition  proclaim  that  he  has  been  unfuccefsful  at  the 
gaming-table.  The  cap  and  ribband,  hanging  out  of  his 
pocket,  ftrongly  indicate  that  part  of  his  night  has  been  paffed 
in  the  company  of  fome  favourite  female  ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  fuppofe  the  dog  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
lady  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  cap,  from  its  exciting  his 
attention  fo  particularly. 

Her  ladyfhip,  fcarcely  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  a 
rout,  contemplates  her  face  in  a  pocket  mirror.  Cards,  in- 
ftruments,  and  mufic-books,  on  the  floor,  clearly  point  out 
what  were  the  arnufements  of  the  preceding  night. 

The  yawning  fervant,  in  the  back  ground,  feems  totally 
inattentive  to  his  lord  and  lady,  and  regardlefs  of  a  chair 
which  is  in  danger  from  the  blaze  of  an  expiring  candle. 
The  countenance  and  attitude  of  the  old  fteward  are  admi¬ 
rably  expreffive  of  his  thorough  convidion,  that  ruin  will 
inevitably  overtake  this  infatuated  pair.  He  brings  a  great 
number  of  bills  for  payment,  on  one  of  which  is  a  receipt, 
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dated  January  4,  1744;  which  afcertains  the  time  when 
vulgar  tradefmen  are  generally  thought  too  impertinent  and 
troublefome  to  men  of  fafhion. 

Among  the  paintings  in  this  {lately  faloon,  are  four  car¬ 
toons  ;  and  next  to  that  which  is  cppofite  the  chandelier,  a 
faint  reprefentation  of  another  picture  is  to  be  feen.  The 
lines  are  probably  intended  to  reprefent  a  fhip  in  a  ftorm,  as 
emblematical  of  the  wreck  of  the  noble  familv,  which  now 
feems  inevitable.  A  marble  head,  with  a  mutilated  nofe,  is 
perhaps  meant  for  one  of  the  Ctefars,  which  decorates  the 
centre  of  the  chimney-piece. 

The  painting  in  a  ponderous  frame,  ferving  as  a  kind  of 
pediment  to  the  chimney-piece,  does  honour  to  the  claflic 
tafte  of  the  proprietor  ;  it  is  a  Cupid  playing  on  the  bagpipes. 
The  ornaments  round  the  clock  are  equally  elegant  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ;  encompaffed  with  a  kind  of  grove,  having  a  cat 
on  the  fummit,  and  a  Chinefe  pagoda  at  the  bottom. 

The  chandelier,  candleflicks,  chairs,  and  other  furniture, 
are  doubtlefs  from  the  defigns  of  Kent,  of  wham  the  late  Earl 
of  Orford  gives  the  following  account : — c<  Kent  was  not  only 
“  confulted  in  furniture,  as  frames  of  pidtures,  glafles,  tables, 
chairs,  &c.  but  for  plate,  for  a  barge,  for  a  cradle.  So 
impetuous  was  fafhion,  that  two  great  ladies  prevailed  on 
“  him  to  make  defigns  for  their  birth-day  gowns.  The  one 
fC  he  drelTed  in  a  petticoat  decorated  with  columns  of  the 
K  five  orders  ■,  the  other  like  a  bronze,  in  copper-coloured 
u  fattin,  with  ornaments  of  gold.”  Walpole's  Anecdotes » 
id  ed.  iv.  239. 
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IN  the  two  preceding  prints,  our  hero  and  heroine  fhew  a 
fafhionable  indifference  towards  each  other.  T  he  profligate 
peer  is  now  attending  a  quack  dodtor  ;  whence  it  may  be  fur- 
mifed,  that  he  has  injured  his  health,  as  well  as  diflipated  his 
fortune.  From  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  he  has  negledted 
the  woman  to  whom  he  plighted  his  troth ;  and  can  it  be 
matter  of  furprize  that  fire  fnould  retaliate  ?  By  the  vifcount 
fhe  was  defpifed,  by  the  advocate  fhe  was  adored.  Irritated 
by  provocation,  and  attended  by  an  interefted  advocate,  can 
we  wonder  that  this  fair  unfortunate  forfook  the  paths  of 
virtue  ? 

To  fhew  the  probable  confequence  of  licentious  love, 
the  artifb  exhibits  his  hero  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  thofe  needy 
impoftors,  who  vend  deftrudtive  poifon  with  impunity. 
This  wretched  quack  being  family-furgeon  to  the  old  pro- 
curefs  who  Hands  at  his  right  hand,  formerly  attended  the 
young  girl,  and  received  a ,  fee  for  a  pretended  cure  j  but  the 
fadt  being  otherwife,  the  enraged  nobleman  threatens  to 
baftinado  both  furgeon  and  procurefs,  for  having  deceived 
him  with  a  falfe  and  fabricated  bill  of  health.  That  our  ir¬ 
regular  fon  of  iEfculapius  feems  unconcerned  at  the  charge 
exhibited  againft  him,  is  accounted  for  by  his  having  been 
accuftomed  to  hear  fuch  complaints.  But  the  high  prieftefs 
of  the  temple  of  Venus,  tenacious  of  her  good  name,  could 
not  fuffer  any  afperfions  upon  her  profeflional  reputation  ; 
flie  therefore  unclafps  her  knife  with  a  determined  refolu- 
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tion  to  (lab  him,  and  wafh  out  the  foul  ftain  upon  her  honour 
with  the  blood  of  the  accufer. 

The  collection  of  curiofities  which  forms  this  motley 
mufeum,  is  fo  exaftly  defcribed  by  Dr.  Garth,  that  it  feems 
probable  our  delineator  had  confulted  the  Difpenfatory.  The 
lines  are  thefe  : 

“  Here  mummies  He,  moil  reverendiy  ftafe, 

“  And  there  the  tortoife  hung  her  coat  of  mail; 

“  Not  far  from  forr.e  huge  thark’s  devouring  head, 

“  The  flying  fifh  their  finny  pinions  fpread ; 

“  Aloft,  in  rows,  large  pepy-heads  were  firung, 

“  And  near,  a  fcaly  alligator  hung ; 

“  In  this  place,  drugs  in  mufty  heaps  decay’d, 

“  In  that,  ary’d  bladders  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid,” 

The  horn  of  a  fea  unicorn  conveys  the  idea  of  a  barber’s 
pole  :  this,  with  the  pewter  bafon  and  broken  comb,  hint  at 
the  former  profelTion  of  our  venerable-looking  mock-dodtor. 
The  high-crowned  hat,  the  ancient  fpur,  a  model  of  a  gal¬ 
lows,  with  fundry  other  rarities,  clearly  intimate  that  this 
great  man  is  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  or  is 
qualifying  himfelf  for  a  candidate  to  be  admitted  a  member 
of  that  refpedtable  body. 

The  dried  body  in  the  glafs  cafe,  the  fkeleton,  and  the 
cage,  form  a  trio  which  may  ferve  as  the  iymbol  of  a  con¬ 
futation  of  phyficians.  Even  the  Ikulls  have  character ;  and 
an  Egyptian  mummy  has  a  moll  majeftic  afpedt.  The  two 
complicated  machines,  intended  for  performing  the  moft Am¬ 
ple  operations,  are  to  inform  us,  that  our  lagacious  dodtor 
is  acquainted  with  mechanics. 
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The  procurefs  delineated  in  this  plate  is  faid  to  have  been 
deftgned  for  the  once  celebrated  Betty  Carelefs ,  and  the  re¬ 
mark  is  countenanced  by  the  initials,  B.  C.  on  her  bofom. 
This  woman,  by  a  very  natural  tranfmigration,  from  being 
one  of  the  mod  fafhionable  of  the  Cyprian  corps ,  became 
lady  abbefs  of  a  brothel ;  and,  after  frequent  arrefts  and 
imprifonments,  was  buried  from  the  poor-houfe  of  St.  Paul,s> 
Covent  Garden,  April  22,  1752* 

Fielding,  in  his  Amelia,  fays,  a  It  was  impoflible  to  con- 
ceive  a  greater  appearance  of  modefty,  innocence,  and 
tf  fimplicity,  than  what  nature  had  difplayed  in  the  counte- 
(C  nance  of  that  girl,” — meaning  her  whom  he  in  another 
place  calls  u  the  inimitable  Betfy  Carelefs." 

PLATE  IV. 

BY  the  death  of  the  old  peer,  cur  heroine  is  become  a 
countefs,  and,  intoxicated  with  her  elevation,  rambles  through 
every  maze  of  diflipation.  Her  excefles  are  the  more  cri¬ 
minal,  by  the  confequent  negie<5t  of  her  family,  as  we  learn 
from  the  coral  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  that  fhe  is  become 
a  mother.  Her  levee  is  crouded  with  perfons  of  rank,  and 
attended  by  her  paramour.  The  Italian  finger  is  retained  in 
mere  compliance  to  the  fafhion  of  the  day.  The  Svvifs  fer- 
vant,  drefling  her  ladyfhip’s  hair,  has  all  the  grimace  of  his 
country.  Loft  to  every  fenfe,  but  that  of  hearing,  the  lady 
is  exalted  to  the  third  heaven  by  the  mellifluous  warblings 
of  the  Italian.  The  country  gentleman,  with  a  whip  in  hij 
hand,  is  more  delighted  with  the  echoing  Tally  Ho!  The 
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fine  feeling  creature,  with  a  fan  fufpended  from  his  wrifl,  is 
marked  with  a  foolifh  enraptured  face  ■,  it  being  the  ton  to 
admire  what  is  not  underftood. 

The  figure  blowing  a  flute  is  affifted  by  every  mufcle  in 
his  face.  A  little  black  boy,  in  the  oppofite  corner,  is  exa¬ 
mining  a  colledtion  of  grotefque  China  ornaments,  bought 
at  the  fale  of  Timothy  Babyhoufe,  Efq. — he  pays  great  at¬ 
tention  to  a  figure  of  Adteon,  and,  with  a  fignificant  leer, 
points  to  his  horns.  The  fantaflic  group  of  hydras,  gorgons, 
&c.  are  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  the  abfurd  and  fhapelefs 
monflers  which  difgraced  our  drawing-rooms. 

The  cards  of  invitation,  fcattered  on  the  floor,  afford  a 
competent  idea  of  ■polite  literature.  Their  contents  are, 

(<  Count  Ballet  defire  to  no  how  Lade  Squander  fleep 
c£  lafl  nite.” 

“  Lord  Squander’s  company  is  defired  at  Lady  Townly’s 

<c  drum.  Munday  next.” 

\  * 

‘c  Lady  Squander’s  company  is  defired  at  Mifs  Hairbrain’s 
«  rout.” 

(C  Lady  Squander’s  company  is  defired  at  Lady  Heathou’a 

drum-major.  Sunday  next .” 

The  pictures  are  well  fuited  to  the  profligate  proprietors, 
and  farcaflically  burlefque  the  grofsly  indelicate  fubjedts  fo 
frequently  painted  by  the  ancient  mailers  :  Lot  and  his  two 
Daughters ;  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle  j  Jupiter  and  Io  ■,  and 
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a  portrait  of  the  young  counfellor — the  feducer  of  the 
countefs. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  Ganymede  is  whimfically 
placed  over  the  head  of  the  Italian. 

PLATE  V. 

THE  exafperated  peer,  fufpeding  the  fidelity  of  his  wife, 
follows  her  in  difguife  to  the  mafquerade,  and  from  thence 
traces  her  and  her  paramour  to  a  bagnio  j  where,  being  in¬ 
formed  they  are  retired  to  a  bed- room,  he  burfts  open  the 
door,  and  draws  his  fword  to  attack  the  fpoiler  of  his  honour. 
Too  violent  to  be  cautious,  his  only  objed  is  revenge,  and, 
making  a  furious  thruft  at  the  lawyer,  negleds  his  own  guard, 
and  receives  from  him  a  mortal  flab. 

The  horrid  deed  effeded,  the  deflroyer  had  not  the  forti¬ 
tude  to  meet  the  confequences.  Deflitute  of  courage  and 
honour,  and  dreading  the  avenging  hand  of  offended  juftice, 
he  meanly  and  precipitately  retreats. 

The  countefsi  experiencing  fome  pangs  from  the  recol- 
ledion  of  her  former  condud,  fome  touches  of  lhame  at  her 
detedion,  and  fome  horror  at  the  fate  of  her  hufband,  kneels 
at  his  feet,  and  implores  forgivenefs. 

1  /t  \ 

Her  tears,  however,  were  not  fo  much  the  refult  of  re¬ 
pentance  as  regret.  She  is  too  deeply  plunged  in  vice,  to 
fed  that  confcious  ingenuous  fhame,  which  accompanies  a 
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good  mind,  torn  by  the  recolledtion  of  having  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  virtue. 

On  the  alarm  of  the  rencontre ,  a  conftable  and  watchman 
are  ufhered  into  the  room  by  the  mafter  of  the  houfe ;  his 
meagre  figure  is  well  contrafted  by  the  portly  confequential 
magiftrate  of  the  night.  We  fee  the  watchman’s  lantern 
over  their  heads  ;  his  humility  teaching  him  to  be  the  laft  in 
the  throng  ;  well  knowing  that,  though  the  front  may  be  the 
poft  of  honour ,  it  is  alfo  the  poft  of  danger. 

Over  the  door,  is  the  picture  of  St.  Luke,  the  patron  of 
painters,  feemingly  obferving  the  fcene  now  pafTing,  in  order 
to  make  a  {ketch  of  the  tranfadlion.  On  the  hangings  we 
fee  a  reprefentation  of  Solomon’s  wife  judgment.  The 
counfellor's  malk  on  the  floor  iC  grins  horribly ”  at  the  ca- 
taftrophe.  Dominos,  flays,  fhoes,  &c.  fcattered  round  the 
room,  proclaim  that  the  ill-fated  countels  is  not  now  attended 
by  her  fernme-de-chambre .  From  a  faggot,  and  a  fhadow  of 
a  pair  of  tongs,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  fire  in  the  room, 
which  iudicioufly  fixes  the  time  to  be  winter,  a  feafon  in 
which  mafquerades  are  moll  frequent  in  the  metropolis.  We 
difcover,  by  the  bill,  that  this  apartment  is  in  the  Turk's 
Head  Bagnio. 

i  .Hi—.—....  j_,: - — — — y- 

PLATE  VI. 

THE  laft  fad  fcene  is  the  houfe  of  the  father  of  our  un¬ 
fortunate  heroine,  to  which  fhe  had  returned  upon  her  huf- 
band’s  untimely  death.  Though  guiltlefs  in  the  eye  of  the 
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law,  as  not  having  been  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  murder, 
a  confcioufnefs  of  her  guilt  infli&s  a  feverer  punifhment 
than  is  known  to  human  laws.  This,  added  to  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  her  father,  and  the  taunts  of  the  world,  renders 
life  infupportable.  Seeing  no  profpeft  of  an  alleviation  of 
her  mifery,  fhe  takes  the  horrid  refolution  of  terminating  her 
calamities  by  poifon  ;  and,  by  bribing  her  father’s  fervant  to 
procure  her  a  dofe  of  laudanum,  fhe  finifhes  the  dreadful 
deed. 

Near  the  phial,  on  the  floor,  lies  Counfellor  Silvertongue’s 
laft  dying  fpeech,  plainly  intimating  that  he  alfo  has  received 
the  punifhment  he  merited.  As  they  were  partners  in 
wickednefs,  they  are  companions  in  death  ! 

The  avaricious  father,  feeing  his  daughter  expiring,  and 
knowing  the  value  of  her  diamond  ring,  coolly  draws  the 
glittering  ornament  from  her  finger,  fearing  the  nurfe  might 
otherwife  take  a  fancy  to  it.  This  little  circumftance  fhews 
that  the  prominent  feature  of  his  mind  is  avarice.  His  gold 
chain  pronounces  him  a  fheriff  of  London ;  and,  from  a 
gown  hanging  up  near  the  clock,  we  difcover  him  to  be  an 
alderman.  His  fleek  appearance  induces  us  to  infer,  that 
he  is  not  backward  in  his  attendance  on  city  feafts  the 
fcanty  meagre  viands  of  his  own  table  being  but  ill  calculated 
to  procure  a  jolly  countenance.  The  hungry  appearance 
of  a  greyhound,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confufion, 
and  feizing  ravenoufly  on  the  brawn’s  head,  convinces  us 
that  the  dignified  IherifF-alderman  provides  but  fcantily  for 
Jiis  domeftics. 
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The  poor  emaciated  child  fhews  fome  degree  of  concert 
for  its  expiring  mother ;  and  the  clamorous  howl  of  the  old 
nurfe  is  admirably  defcribed  :  thefe  are  the  only  two  of  the 
party  who  exhibit  any  tokens  of  grief.  The  fnug  apothecary 
indeed  laments  that  his  patient  fhould  die,  before  fhe  has 
taken  an  hepatic,  foporific,  fomniferous  jalap.  Pointing  to 
the  dying  fpeech,  he  threatens  the  terrified  foot-boy  with  an 
ignominious  death,  for  having  bought  the  laudanum :  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fright  on  the  ignorant  ruftic  are  finely  delineated. 
We  behold  the  back  of  the  retreating  phyfician,  enraged  that 
his  patient  fhould  quit  the  world  without  his  fiat. 

Every  ornament  in  the  fheriff’s  parlour  is  appropriate  to 
the  man.  We  are  ftruck  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  fellow 
lighting  his  tobacco  by  the  red  nofe  of  his  companion  ;  a 
ftroke  judicioufly  aimed  at  the  ridiculous  abfufdities  of  the 
Dutch  painters.  The  pipe  and  bottle,  placed  upon  the  day¬ 
book  and  ledger,  accompanied  by  a  broken  punch-bowl,  in¬ 
timate,  that  this  venerable  citizen  united  bufinefs  with  plea- 
fure.  The  view  through  an  open  window  marks  the  fitua- 
tion  of  our  merchant’s  houfe  to  be  near  London  Bridge. 
The  time  denoted  by  the  clock  fhews  that  our  plodding 
merchant  was  an  early  diner. 

Our  moral  dramatift  has  now  compleated  his  tragedy. 
The  Clandefiine  Marriage  is  profeffedly  formed  upon  the 
model  of  thefe  prints.  On  the  6  th  of  June,  1750,  the  origi¬ 
nal  pictures  were  purchafed  at  Hogarth’s  audlion  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas ;  a  fum  by  no  means  equal  tn 
their  value.  Mr.  Lane,  of  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  was 
the  purchafer. 
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MORNING. 

PLATE  L 

MISS  Bridget  Alworthy ,  an  antiquated  virgin,  is 
marked  with  that  prim  and  awkward  formality 
which  generally  accompanies  the  order  to  which  fhe  be¬ 
longs  ;  for  every  part  of  her  drefs,  except  the  flying  lap¬ 
pets  and  apron,  which  are  a  little  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
is  as  rigidly  precife  as  if  it  was  frozen.  She  is  indeed  a 
perfe6t  fymbol  of  the  feafon — 

- “  Chafte  as  the  icicle 

“  That’s  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow, 

“  And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple.” 

Extreme  cold  is  finely  exprefled  in  the  crawling  flip- 
fhod  foot-boy,  carrying  his  miflrefs’s  prayer-book  after 
her  to  Covent-garden  church,  to  which  fhe  conflantly 
repaired  to  aflift  in  the  morning  fervice.  By  this  figure 
of  the  withered  virgin,  Hogarth  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
fuflferer  :  it  was  taken  from  an  acquaintance,  or  relation, 
of  his,  who,  for  a  time,  was  rather  fatisfied  than  dif- 
gufted  with  her  refemblance ;  but  fome  defigning  people, 
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teaching  her  to  confider  the  liberty  which  Hogarth  had 
taken  was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  exhibit  her  as  a 
mark  for  ridicule,  the  ftruck  the  name  of  the  painter  out 
of  her  will,  which  had  been  made  confiderably  in  his 
favour. 

Mifs  Bridget,  with  ail  the  pride  and  feverity  of  Hub- 
born  virginity,  furveys  the  poor  girls  who  reluCtantly  re¬ 
ceive  the  odious  caretfes  of  a  pair  of  drunken  beaus,  juft 
ftaggered  out  of  Tom  King  s  Coffee-houfe.  A  balket  on 
the  arm  of  one  of  them,  proclaims  her  to  be  an  orange- 
girl,  who  feems  not  in  the  leaft  offended  at  the  boifte- 
rous  falute  of  her  Hibernian  lover,  whofe  country  is  de¬ 
picted  in  his  countenance.  The  female  whofe  face  is 
partly  concealed,  feems  not  to  be  compofed  of  the  moft 
inflexible  materials. 

The  old  woman,  feated  on  a  bafket,  the  girl  warming 
her  hands  from  the  feeble  blaze  of  a  few  withered  flicks 
burning  on  the  ground,  and  the  wretched  tattered  men¬ 
dicant  imploring  charity  from  the  veftal  on  her  road  to 
church,  form  a  very  pleafing  groupe.  A  party  warmly 
engaged  in  a  fray,  at  the  door  of  Tom  King ’s  Coffee- 
houfe,  feems  determined  to  furnith  employment  for  the 
magiftrates  and  furgeons  of  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  are  two  little  fchool-boys,  each 
bearing  a  loaded  fatc’nel  at  his  back ;  and,  as  Shakefpeare 
emphatically  fays, 

“  Creeping  like  fnail  unwillingly  to  fchool.” 
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The  lantern  by  the  fide  of  the  woman  with  a  bafket 
on  her  head,  proves  that  Hie  arofe  earlier  than  the  fun, 
and  had  performed  her  accuftomed  bufinefs  by  artificial 
light.  Near  her,  that  defcendant  of  Paracelfus ,  Dr. 
Rock  (though  others  fay  a  celebrated  fire-eater,  who  ufed 
to  draw  a  crowd  of  fpedlators  about  him  by  pretending 
to  fwallow  flaming  tow)  expatiates,  with  wonderful  vo¬ 
ciferation,  on  the  prodigious  efficacy  of  his  noftrums. 
The  king’s  arms  on  the  board  feems  to  intimate  that  he 
has  a  royal  patent  to  fandtion  the  depredations  he  makes 
on  the  lives  and  conffitutions  of  his  majefty's  faithful 
fubjdcts.  The  vender  of  rice-milk,  who  then  ferved  the 
market  with  that  commodity  every  morning,  is  pointed 
out  by  two  porringers  and  a  fpoon  placed  upon  the  bot  > 
tom  of  a  bafket. 

The  porter,  fatigued  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  morning, 
is  leaning  careleffly  on  a  rail  ;  and  the  blind  man  is  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  church,  perhaps  to  offer  up  his 
prayers  at  the  door  Tor  pecuniary'  favours,  and  enforce 
his  claim  upon  the  votaries  of  religion,  by  informing 
them  that  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  poor  blind  man. 

To  diffipate  the  chilling  profpedt  of  the  fnow  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  icicles  hanging  from  the  pent-houfe, 
a  fhop  prefents  itfelf,  at  a  very  little  diflance,  where  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  are  to  be  procured,  pro  bono  publico.  The 
fignals  of  invitation  are,  a  large  pewter  meafure  on  a 
pofl  before  the  door,  and  three  of  a  fmaller  fize  over  the 
window  of  the  houfe. 
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The  hand  of  the  dial  pointing  to  a  few  minutes  before 
feven,  the  marks  on  the  fnow  of  little  fhoes  and  pattens, 
and  the  various  productions  of  the  feafon  in  the  market, 
fhow  the  extreme  accuracy  and  minute  attention  of  our 
artitt. 

That  every  one  may  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  a  fcene  of  riot  in  Tom  King’s  Coffee-houfe, 
we  have  quoted  the  following  article  from  the  Weekly 
Mifcellany ,  for  June  9,  1739. — C{  Monday,  Mrs.  Mary 
{(  King ,  of  Covent  Garden ,  was  brought  up  to  the  King’s 
“  Bench  bar  at  Weft  minder,  and  received  the  following 
<s  fentence  for  keeping  a  diforderly  houfe :  viz.  To  pay 
<s  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  fuffer  three  months 
fi  imprifonment,  to  find  fecurity  for  her  good  behaviour 
“  for  three  years,  and  to  remain  in  prifon  till  the  fine  be 
“  paid,” 

Finding  herfelf  thus  incapable  of  carrying  on  her 
former  bufinefs,  as  foon  as  the  time  of  her  imprifonment 
was  ended,  fhe  retired  upon  the  little  independence 
which  her  indujlry  had  acquired,  and  built  three  houfes 
on  Haverftock-hill,  near  Hampfiead ;  in  one  of  which 
fhe  died.  Her  own  manfion  wras  afterwards  the  lafl: 
refidence  of  the  celebrated  Nancy  Dawfon ,  and  the  three 
together  are  ftill  diftinguithed  by  the  appellation  of 
Moll  King's  Row , 
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NOON. 

PLATE  II. 

ISSUING  from  the  church,  we  behold  the  fantaftic 
flighty  Frenchwoman,  accompanied  by  her  equally  fan- 
taflic  hufband  ;  and  a  boy,  whofe  figure  is  Angularly 
national.  The  whole  congregation,  male  and  female, 
old  and  young,  may  truly  be  faid  to  carry  the  air  of  their 
country  in  countenance,  drefs,  and  deportment. 

The  old  fellow,  whofe  head  is  decorated  with  a  black 
periwig,  has  a  moft  acid  countenance,  and  gazes  with 
contempt  on  the  frippery  gentlewoman  before  him.  The 
woman  feems  pioufly  confldering  how  fhe  can  beft  ac- 
complifh  her  defign  upon  the  pocket  of  the  embroidered 
beau.  Two  old  fibyls,  joining  their  withered  lips  in  a 
fafhionahle  falute,  can  only  be  forgiven  on  the  fcore  of 
national  cuflom.  The  divine  has  a  good  rectorial  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  feems  to  have  reiided  in  this  kingdom  long 
enough  to  have  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  beef  eater. 
The  little  boy,  with  his  bee-hive  night-cap,  drawn  over 
a  moft  venerable  peruke,  and  the  decrepid  old  man  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  crutch-ftick,  may  perhaps  be  thought  outre,  by 
thofe  who  have  not  feen  the  peafantry  of  Flanders,  and 
the  plebeian  youth  of  France  ;  but  perfons  who  have  vi- 
ftted  the  continent  will  acknowledge  them  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  caricatures. 
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“  Good  Eating”  is  infcribed  on  a  fign  of  the  Baptiit’s 
Head,  and  each  fide  is  garnifhed  with  a  mutton-chop, 
for  thofe  who  diflike  the  flavour  of  wild  honey.  The 
good  lady  at  the  window  above,  by  her  violent  aCtion, 
and  impaffioned  eloquence,  feems  throwing  a  family-din¬ 
ner  into  the  ftreet,  perhaps  to  retaliate  upon  her  huiband 
for  bis  provoking  temper.  A  girl,  laden  with  a  pie  from 
the  bake-houfe,  is  flopped  and  faluted  by  a  blackamoor, 
who  eagerly  rubs  his  fable  vifage  againft  her  blooming 
cheek. 

Good  eating  is  alfo  pourtrayed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
pi6ture.  A  boy,  having  placed  a  difh  on  a  pcft,  which 
contained  a  baked  pudding,  by  fome  accident  it  falls  upon 
the  pavement ;  and,  while  he  is  loudly  lamenting  his 
misfortune,  the  fmoking  remnants  are  eagerly  fnatched 
up  and  devoured  by  a  hungry  girl,  without  the  leaf!  re- 
morfe  of  confcience.  In  oppolition  to  the  head  without 
a  body,  hung  out  as  the  fign  of  an  eating-houfe,  we  be¬ 
hold  a  body  without  a  head  exhibited  as  the  fign  of  a 
difliller’s.  The  fcene  is  laid  at  the  door  of  a  French  cha¬ 
pel  in  Hog-lane ,  a  part  of  the  town  then  almoft  wholly 
occupied  by  French  inhabitants.  A  kite  blown  from  an 
adjacent  field,  entangled  on  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and 
hanging  on  the  wall,  has  been  conjectured  to  intimate 
that  the  good  people  who  compofe  the  congregation, 
after  having  been  blown  out  of  their  own  country  by  a 
religious Jlorm ,  found  a  peaceful  harbour  here,  fafely  fhel- 
tered  from  the  hurricanes  of  enthufiafm,  or  the  blafls  of 
fuperfiition.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  our  artift  rarely 
prefents  any  object  without  a  particular  and  pointed 
allufion. 
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The  dial  of  St.  Giles’s  church  informs  us  that  it  is  only 
half  an  hour  after  eleven  o’clock.  At  this  early  hour  in 
thofe  days  good  eating  was  perhaps  as  much  pradtifed  as 
it  is  now  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Good  drinking  alfo 
demanded,  at  that  time,  their  particular  attention  ;  as 
appears  by  about  a  fcore  of  pewter  meafures,  which  deco¬ 
rate  the  houfes  of  difiillers,  or  the  venders  of  their  mirth- 
infpiring  potions.  The  dead  kitten  and  choked-up  ken¬ 
nels,  fhow  that  the  fcavengers  of  St.  Giles’s  are  negligent 
in  the  duties  of  their  office.  An  oblique  hint  was  proba¬ 
bly  intended  refpedting  many  other  parifhes  about  the 
metropolis,  to  fiimulate  their  officers  to  pay  the  firidtefl 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  as  tending  in  an  eflential  man¬ 
ner  to  the  prefervation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  boy  who  had  the  misfortune  with  the  baked  pud¬ 
ding  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been  copied  from  a  figure 
in  a  pidture  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines ,  by  N.  Rouffm , 
now  in  the  colledtion  of  Mr.  Hoare  at  Stourhead ;  but 
the  late  Mr.  John  Henderfon  has  often  fportively  allured 
his  friends,  that  he  flood  to  Hogarth  for  the  fketch  when 
he  was  with  Fournier  the  drawing-matter. 

EVENING. 

PLATE  III. 

IN  the  early  impreflions  of  this  plate,  the  face  and 
neck  of  the  woman  are  coloured  with  red,  to  exprefs  her 
extreme  heat ;  and  the  hands  of  the  man  are  tinged  with 
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blue,  to  intimate  that  he  was  a  dyer.  Fatigue  was  never 
better  delineated  than  in  the  reprefentation  of  this  amia¬ 
ble  pair.  The  lady’s  afpect  at  once  acquaints  us  with 
her  genuine  chara&er  :  we  are,  at  the  firlt  glance,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  was  born  to  command.  Her  hufband, 
crowned  with  horns  by  the  generality  of  his  fuperior 
half,  appears,  by  the  fimplicity  of  his  countenance,  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  character  allotted  to  him.  Venus 
and  Adonis  appear  to  advantage  on  the  fan  of  the  fair 
lady.  The  heir-apparent,  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  and 
taking  an  evening’s  ride  on  papa’s  gilt-headed  cane, 
feems  lefs  under  the  control  of  the  lady  than  his  venera¬ 
ble  fire.  The  face  of  a  lhrew,  though  but  in  embryo,  is 
happily  imagined  in  that  of  the  daughter. 

The  groupe  enveloped  by  their  own  fmoke  in  the  ale- 
houfe  window  is  well  conceived,  and  as  completely  exe¬ 
cuted.  Anxious  to  enjoy  a  refrefhing  walk  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  inhale  the  falubrious  air,  they  have  feated  them- 
felves  in  a  difmal  lumber-clofet,  with  a  low  ceiling  ; 
where,  in  the  true  energy  of  fmoking,  every  man 
calls  his  periwig  from  his  head;  and,  fubfiituting  a 
pocket-handkerchief  in  its  Head,  has  the  fublime  latisfac- 
tion  of  fwallowing  the  pure  dull  from  the  adjacent  road, 
the  fumes  of  ardent  fpirits,  and  the  clouds  of  fmoke 
which  ilTue  from  half  a  dozen  pipes. 

The  old  gentleman  in  a  black  bag-wig,  and  the  two 
women  near  him,  form  a  contrail  to  the  fweltering  party 
by  placing  themfelves  in  the  open  air.  From  the  woman 
milking  the  cow,  it  may  be  reafonabiy  fuppofed  that  the 
hour  is  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  animal,  while 
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the  is  producing  the  liquid  aliment  for  the  fuftenance  of 
man,  feems  alfo  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  heat,  by  her 
vvhitking  off  the  tormenting  flies  ;  and  the  dog  furveys 
with  pleafure  the  cryflal  rivulet,  in  which  his  own  fha- 
dow  is  reflected  ;  a  hot  fummer  is  manifefted  by  the  lux¬ 
uriant  foliage  of  a  vine  which  creeps  along  an  ale-houfe 
window. 

On  the  margin  of  the  New  River,  where  the  fcene  is 
reprefented,  we  behold  a  wooden  pipe,  to  inform  us  that 
the  delicious  ftream  of  water  now  before  us  is  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  metropolis  by  fuch  condu<5tors  ;  furnifhing 
wealth  to  a  very  opulent  and  refpe6lable  company,  and 
the  means  of  cleanlinefs,  health,  happinefs,  and  conve¬ 
nience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  greatefl:  city  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  To  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  mankind  are  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  for  the  completion  of  this  proje6t ;  of 
whom  no  other  memorial  feems  to  have  appeared  than  a 
flgn  of  his  head,  which  is  flill  retained  in  this  portraiture 
of  Evening,  oppoflte  to  Sadler's  Wells. 

Some  further  notice  of  this  public- fpirited  man  will 
not,  it  isfuppofed,  be  thought  impertinent  by  our  readers. 

He  was  a  native  of  Denbigh ,  in  North  Wales ,  and  a 
citizen  and  goldfmith  of  London. 

Though  there  were  three  a£ts  of  parliament,  em' 
powering  the  freemen  of  London  to  cut  through  lands, 
and  bring  a  river  from  any  part  of  Mtddlefex  or  Hert - 
fordjhire ,  the  proje6t  had  always  been  thought  impracti¬ 
cable,  till  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  undertook  it.  He  made 
choice  of  two  fprings,  one  in  the  parifh  of  Amwell,  in 
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Hertfordjhire ;  the  other  in  Ware ,  in  the  fame  county. 
Having  united  their  fireams,  with  imraenfe  labour  and 
expenfe,  he  conveyed  them  to  London.  This  arduous 
undertaking  was  begun  on  the  20th  of  February  1608, 
and  brought  into  the  refervoir  at  IJlington ,  on  Michael- 
mas-day  1613.  He  exhaufted  his  private  fortune  in  this 
grand  enterprife  ;  but  James  the  Firjl  created  him  a  ba¬ 
ronet,  which  honour  has  been  enjoyed  by  his  defendants, 
as  a  kind  of  confideration  for  the  lofs  of  a  very  hand- 
fome  fortune. 

The  feventy-two  fhares,  into  which  this  liquid  pro¬ 
perty  was  originally  divided,  fold  at  firfi  for  one  hundred 
pounds  each  ;  and  hardly  any  advantage  was  derived 
from  it  to  the  proprietors  for  almoft  thirty  years.  In 
1780,  however,  fhares  were  fold  at  nine  or  ten  thoufand 
pounds  each  ;  and  their  price  is  increafing  in  proportion 
to  the  increafe  of  the  dividends,  by  which  their  value  is 
regulated. 

••>■1? . -<-■>  ■■  ■  ■■■?)■<" 


NIGHT. 

PLATE  IV. 


THOUGH  Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  earl  of  Orford) 
obferves,  that  this  print  is  inferior  to  the  other  three,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  there  is  genuine  broad  humour 
in  many  of  the  figures.  Mr.  Walpole,  however,  was  too 
good  a  judge  of  the  productions  of  art  to  expect  to  find 
in  any  two  pictures  an  equal  degree  of  merit ;  flill  lefs 
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could  he  fuppofe  that,  among  four  excellent  competi¬ 
tions,  it  was  a  matter  of  furprife  that  a  connoiffeur  thould, 
according  to  the  flandard  of  his  tatte  and  judgment,  te- 
le6t  a  hejl  and  a  worji,  though  all  are  capital  in  a  great 
degree.  His  opinion,  therefore,  cannot  cat!  a  fhade  on 
the  reputation  of  our  artift. 

The  wounded  freemafon,  who  in  zeal  of  brotherly 
love,  and  for  the  honour  of  mafonry,  has  fwallowed  fuch 
copious  draughts  of  invigorating  juice  that  he  is  unable 
to  flagger  home,  is  under  convoy  of  the  waiter.  This 
figure  has  been  generally  confidered  as  intended  for  Sir 
Thomas  de  Veil ,  and  many  who  have  feen  an  authenti¬ 
cated  portrait  of  the  knight,  are  thill  of  that  opinion  ; 
though  Sir  John  Hawkins  aflerts,  that  “  he  could  ditco- 
“  ver  no  refemblance.”  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
feen  by  Sir  John ,  when  he  fat  fedately  in  his  magifterial 
capacity  ;  but  he  is  here  reprefented  as  a  little  out  of  the 
line  of  fobriety.  The  exafperated  vixen  thowering  her 
favours  from  the  window  upon  his  head,  convinces  us 
that  the  inmates  of  fuch  a  houfe  as  the  Rummer-tavern, 
have  experienced  the  harfh  punifhments  of  over-vigilant 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  therefore  fhe  embraces  the  glo¬ 
rious  opportunity  of  taking  a  fmall  portion  of  revenge. 

De  Veil  was  appointed,  in  February  1738,  infpedtor- 
general  of  the  imports  and  exports ;  in  which  fituation 
he  adted  with  fuch  feverity  againft  the  retailers  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  that  a  gang  of  rioters,  headed  by  one 
Allen,  engaged  in  the  talk  of  pulling  down  his  houfe, 
and  bringing  to  fummary  punithment  two  informers  who 
were  therein  concealed.  For  this  offence  Allen  was 
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tried  and  acquitted,  the  jury  confidering  him  as  under 
the  influence  of  infanity.  The  waiter  who  fupports  his 
worftiip,  bears  a  patch  upon  his  forehead,  a  very  fignifi- 
cant  type  of  having  been  lately  in  a  fray. 

The  Salifbury  flying  coach,  overfetting  near  the  bon¬ 
fire,  is  faid  to  have  an  alluflon  to  a  noble  peer,  who 
frequently  amufed  himfelf  by  driving  his  own  carriage 
over  hedges,  ponds,  and  rivers  ;  and  has  been  fometimes 
known  to  drive  three  or  four  of  his  female  fervants  into 
a  deep  water,  and  leave  them  there  in  the  vehicle  to 
•fliift  for  themfelves.  The  butcher  and  little  fellow  who 
aflifl:  the  terrified  paflengers,  are  perhaps  freemafons. 
One  of  them  appears  to  have  a  mop  in  his  hand  ; — the 
pail  is  not  to  be  feen.  To  crown  the  joys  of  the  popu~ 
lace,  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  is  filling  a  capacious 
hogthead  with  Britifh  burgundy. 

The  joint  operation  of  fhaving  and  bleeding  is  per¬ 
formed  by  a  drunken  apprentice.  The  miferable  wretches 
under  the  barber’s  bench,  difplay  a  melancholy  profpe^t 
of  penury  and  wretchednefs ;  a  cart  at-  a  diftance, 
laden  with  furniture,  is  perhaps  conveying  a  poor  tenant’s 
goods  out  of  the  reach  of  the  landlord’s  execution. 
There  is  humour  in  the  barber’s  fign  and  infcription 
«*  Shaving,  bleeding,  and  teeth  drawn  with  a  touch. 
“  Ecce  signum.” 

The  oaken  boughs  on  the  fign,  and  the  leaves  from 
the  fame  loyal  tree  in  the  freemafons’  hats,  inform  us 
that  the  time  of  this  rejoicing  night  is  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May,  the  anniverfary  of  our  fecond  Charles’s  reflora- 
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tion.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  the  artift  laid  his 
fcene  in  fight  of  the  beautiful  equefirian  ftatue  to  the 
memory  of  the  jirfi  Charles.  A  houfe  on  fire  at  a  dif- 
tance  reminds  us  that  accidents  of  fuch  a  kind  are  far 
from  uncommon  on  fuch  rejoicing  nights. 

The  original  pictures  of  Morning  and  Noon  were  pur- 
chafed  of  Mrs.  Hogarth  by  the  Duke  of  Ancafter ,  for 
fifty-feven  guineas  :  Evening  and  Night  were  fold  to  Sir 
William  Heathcote  for  fixty-four  guineas. 
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r  |  'O  the  evils  of  poverty,  the  Enraged  Mujician  is  now 
a  perfect  ftranger.  His  adagios  and  cantabiles  have 
procured  him  the  protection  of  the  mojt  noble  and  right  ho¬ 
nourable  ;  and,  unlike  the  poor  fhirtlefs  mendicant  of 
the  mufes,  whom  he  left  pining  in  a  garret,  he  is  gorgeoufly 
apparelled  ;  his  garment  is  embellifhed  with  glittering 
frogs,  and  a  bag- wig,  folitaire,  and  ruffled  fhirt,  unite  in 
the  decoration  of  this  diffeminator  of  harmony  :  attend¬ 
ing  in  the  ante-chamber  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  whom  he 
gracioufly  condefcends  to  inftrudt  in  the  moft  divine  of 
all  fciences,  he  tunes  his  inftrument,  opens  his  book  of 
airs,  gracefully  fhoulders  his  violin,  and  flourifhes  the 
fiddleitick,  which 

“  Sooths  his  foul  to  pleafure.” 

But  this  fublime  delight  is  fuddenly  interrupted  with 
the  horrid  din  of  all  the  infernal  minifters  of  difcord ; 
which  occalions  the  mulical  hero  to  ftart  from  his  feat, 
and  precipitately  open  the  window.  Such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  noifes  burfls  upon  the  auricular  nerve,  that  he  is 
compelled  to  flop  his  ears,  though  it  is  impoffible  to  flop 
the  diflradting  torrent  of  confuflon.  The  prince  of 
crotchets  is  delineated  in  this  ftriking  fituation  ;  and  who. 
that  contemplates  the  figures  which  are  before  him,  can 
wonder  at  his  rage  ? 
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Of  the  dramatis  erf  once  who  perform  the  vocal  parts, 
the  firtl  is  a  fellow,  who  with  a  loud  infernal  tone,  and 
ear-piercing  thriek,  bellows  out  Dust,  ho  !  Dust,  ho, 
Dust  !  Next  to  him,  a  kind  of  amphibious  animal,  who 
nightly  repofes  on  the  fedgy  bofom  of  old  Thames,  emu¬ 
lates  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  and  bellows  Flounders> 
tlound-a-a-a-rs,  as  if  iffuing  from  the  mouths  of  a  fcore 
of  eighteen-pounders.  A  daughter  of  May-day ,  who  deals 
in  an  article  called  milk,  and  is  confequently  denomi¬ 
nated  a  milk- maid,  exalts  her  croaking  voice  in  vocife¬ 
rating  belaw  !  The  female  ballad-tinger  dolefully  and 
fonoroutly  entertains  us  with  the  lamentable  tloryof  The 
Lady’s  Fall.  The  infant  in  her  arms  affitls  the  thrill  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  parrot,  feated  on  the  lamp-iron  over  her 
head.  Two  amorous  cats  on  the  roof  of  an  oppotite 
houfe  feem  to  be  on  the  point  of  confummating  their 
noify,  boitterous,  and  unhallowed  loves.  The  little 
French  drummer,  accompanying  his  rub-a-dub  with  his 
voice,  and  the  captivating  yell  of  a  dog,  whofe  leg  is 
cruthed  by  a  grinder’s  wheel,  complete  the  vocal  melody. 

Among  the  inttrumental  performers,  a  fellow  blowing 
a  thrill  horn  demands  notice  and  attention  :  next  to  him 
the  dutlman,  by  the  ceafelefs  clamour  of  his  bell,  renders 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  a  dire  misfortune.  The  intervals 
are  tilled  up  by  the  paviour  ;  who  to  every  tlroke  of  the 
ponderous  hammer,  adds  a  lignificant  Jiaugh  !  The  poor 
animal,  who  more  refembles  a  monkey  than  he  perhaps 
imagines,  piping  barfh  difcords  upon  a  hautboy,  the 
girl  whirling  her  rattle,  and  the  boy  labouring  upon  his 
drum,  form  together  a  moft  harmonious  band. 


All 
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All  this  we  may  almofi  be  faid  to  hear ;  and  a  flag  dis¬ 
played  at  the  church  convinces  us  that  a  party  of  col¬ 
lege  youths  are  performing  a  round  of  double  bob-majors 
in  the  belfry.  “  John  Long,  Pewterer,”  is  infcribed  over 
a  door,  to  intimate  that  a  parcel  of  hammers  are  proba¬ 
bly  engaged  in  forming  and  fabricating  that  fonorous 
metal. 

The  Scene  is  So  well  represented,  that  no  one  can  be 
furprifed  at  the  observation  made  by  an  amateur ,  that 
(c  it  deafens  one  to  look  at  it.”  The  roar  of  the  fisher¬ 
man,  with  one  hand  fo  placed  as  to  become  a  fort  of 
Sounding-board,  and  produce  reverberation,  is  admirably 
depicted.  The  Scene  Seems  to  be  taken  from  the  lower 
part  of  St.  Martin 's  Lane  ;  it  is  certainly  intended  to  re- 
prefent  the  fieeple  of  St.  Martin’s  church. 

A  play-bill  on  the  wall  acquaints  us  with  the  unac¬ 
countable  run  of  that  very  popular  performance.  The 
Beggar’s  Opera,  which  was  no  lefs  than  fixty-two  nights. 
In  a  copy  of  this  piece,  publifhed  in  1729,  the  dramatis 
perfonce  appear  as  here  written :  and  the  good  fortune 
which  attended  Mifs  Fentons  attractions  in  Polly,  is  too 
generally  known  to  require  a  repetition. 

The  figures  are  well  grouped,  and  moft  excellently  de- 
fcribed. 

Of  the  immenfe  fortunes  realized  by  Italian  profeflors 
of  mufic,  we  have  many  examples  in  this  country  ;  but 
the  Succefs  of  Lully  in  France,  far  exceeded  what  any  of 
his  countrymen  ever  experienced  here.  By  birth  a  Flo¬ 
rentine, 
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rentine,  his  fiddle  and  his  impudence  raifed  him  from  the 
queen  of  France’s  kitchen,  to  be  chief  of  the  band  of 
mufic  ;  and  he  carried  the  art  to  a  degree  of  perfedtion  till 
then  unknown  in  that  kingdom.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him 
letters  of  nobility,  and  on  his  account  decreed,  that  the 
profeflion  of  mufic  fhould  confifl:  with  the  quality  of  a 
gentleman.  Excefiive  drinking  put  a  period  to  his  life, 
after  having  acquired  a  fortune  that  was  immenfe. 
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Furnifli’d  with  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 

He  gravely  fat  him  down  to  think : 

He  bit  his  nails,  and  fcratch’d  his  head  ; 

But  fancy,  wit,  and  tafte  were  fled. 

QUCH  is  the  ftate  of  many  miferable  rhymers,  who, 
^  to  procure  a  fcanty  maintenance,  engage  to  furnifh 
poetry  by  the  yard ;  who,  inattentive  to  the  quality  of 
their  compotitions,  make  out  a  bill  for  the  quantity  ;  and, 
like  brick-makers,  eftimate  their  fabrications  at  a  certain 
rate  per  thoufand.  Unfortunately,  thefe  poets  of  London 
are  aim  oft  wholly  unacquainted  with  paftoral  life,  and 
therefore  know  little  of  purling  and  meandering  Jlreams , 
love-inviting  bowers ,  waving  woods ,  and  Jkady  groves  ; 
they  have  never  tailed  of  the  calm  delights  of  rural fim- 
plicity.  Inftead  of  breathing  the  pure  air  of  a  village, 
they  fw allow  the  fuffocating  and  putrid  fmoke  of  the 
metropolis ;  an.d  from  their  garrets  obferve  no  verdant 
meads  and  glittering  dew-drops  ;  nor  are  they  cheered 
with  the  reviving  fragrance  of  the  damalk  rofe. 

The  poet,  who  may  be  conftdered  as  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  confidering  independence  as  the  moft  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  in  human  life,  has  wifely  determined  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  poem  upon  riches ,  afubjedl  to  which  he  has  hither¬ 
to  been  totally  a  ftranger.  Seated  on  the  fide  of  his 
bed,  and  defended  from  inclemency  only  by  an  ancient 

night- 
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night-gown ;  imagination  glowing  with  the  fublime  ; 
he  feems  infpired  and  delighted  with  his  fubjedt ; 
when  unluckily  a  nymph  from  the  milky  way,  like  a 
ghoft,  comes  ffalking  in,  and  deffroys  his  high-foaring 
ideas.  Her  fhrill-founding  voice  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  fcore,  accompanied  with  reiterated  threats  of  giving 
no  further  credit,  alarms  the  female  partner  of  the  bard, 
and  obliterates  from  his  memory  fome  of  the  nobleft  of 
ftanzas  which  his  fancy  had  created. 

Recovered  from  his  fhock,  his  ruffled  mind  grows 
calm,  and  he  ffill  conceives  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Peruvian  mines,  a  profpedl  of  which  is  vifible  over  his 
head,  though  far  above  his  reach.  Byfchs  s  Art  of  Poetry, 
lying  on  the  table,  fhows  that  our  verfifler  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  jingling,  and  is  a  ftranger  even 
to  the  mechanical  part  of  poefy.  From  the  Grub-Jireet 
Journal  on  the  floor,  it  feems  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he 
may  have  been  a  contributor  to  that  valuable  repofitory 
of  genius  and  erudition.  His  pipe  and  tobacco-box,  the 
friends  and  promoters  of  cogitation,  feem  to  intimate  that 
opaque  clouds  of  fmoke  may  occafionally  envelop  and 
obfcure  his  talents. 

By  the  Hoping  roof  and  proje61ing  chimney,  we  learn 
that  the  throne  of  this  infpired  bard  is  far  above  the  mul¬ 
titude.  A  garret  is  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
is  happy  in  the  pofTeflion  of  fuch  an  elevated  habitation. 
The  chimney  is  embellifhed  with  a  dare  of  larks,  a  loaf, 
a  book,  a  faucepan,  and  the  utenfils  necefTary  for  tea. 
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His  fword  lies  peaceably  on  the  floor  ;  for  our  profef- 
for  of  poetry  deals  in  no  other  inftruments  of  war  than 
farcaflic  words  ;  but  in  1 740  a  fword  was  a  neceflary  ap¬ 
pendage  to  every  thing  which  called  itfelf  a  gentleman. 
At  the  feet  of  his  domeftic  help-mate,  the  full-drefs  coat 
performs  the  humble  office  of  furnifhing  repofe  for  a  cat 
and  two  half-flarved  kittens  :  one  flocking  is  alfo  feen  on 
the  fame  fpot,  and  another  half  immerfed  in  the  wafhing- 
pan.  The  broom,  mop,  and  bellows,  are  fcattered  on 
the  floor.  A  fencing  foil  is  degraded  into  a  poker,  and 
fubmits  to  the  mean  employment  of  ftirring  a  half-ex-- 
tinguifhed  fire.  The  open  door  expofes  an  unfurnifhed 
cupboard,  in  which  a  ftarving  folitary  moufe  is  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  difcover  a  morfel  of  provifion. 

The  cracking  plaftering  of  the  walls,  the  broken  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  irregular  floor,  remind  us  of  the  artift’s 
firidt  attention  to  the  propriety  of  fcenery  in  this  wretched 
abode  of  the  fabricator  of  heroic  verfe. 

The  long  cloak,  hanging  in  the  corner,  is  finely  calcu¬ 
lated  to  conceal  the  tattered  wardrobe  of  the  heroine  of 
the  tale. 

The  original  pidture  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  Lord  Grof- 
venor. 

When  this  eompofition  was  firfi:  engraved  and  pub- 
lifhed,  the  following  quotation  from  Popes  Dunciad  was 
infcribed  under  the  print : 


,{  Studious 
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*'  Studious  he  fate,  with  all  his  books  around, 

“  Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vaft  profound  : 

“  Plung’d  for  his  fenfe,  but  found  no  bottom  there  ; 

“  Then  wrote  and  flounder’d  on  in  mere  defpair.” 

fe  All  his  books,”— when  only  one  appeared,  fhows 
that  our  artift  was  not  at  firft  aware  of  the  impropriety 
of  introducing  thofe  lines  as  explanatory  of  his  fubjett ; 
but,  upon  mature  conlideration,  he  judicioufly  erafed 
them. 
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R.  Walpole  obferves,  that  in  this  piece,  though  it 


has  great  merit,  “  the  caricatura  is  carried  to  ex- 
“  cefs.”  That  this  is  not  the  general  opinion,  a  thoufand 
proofs  might  be  adduced.  The  thought  on  which  this 
highly  charadterifti  ■  print  is  founded,  originated  in  Ca¬ 
lais,  to  which  place  Mr.  Hogarth,  accompanied  by  tome 
of  his  friends,  made  an  excurtion  in  1747.  Mr.  Pine, 
the  engraver,  fat  for  the  portrait  of  the  friar,  a  circum- 
ftance  of  which  he  afterwards  repented ;  for,  thereby  ob¬ 
taining  the  nick-name  of  Friar  Pine ,  and  being  much 
perlecuted  and  jeered  upon  the  occation,  he  flrove  to 
prevail  on  Hogarth  to  give  his  ghotily  father  another  face. 
Indeed,  when  he  fat  to  our  artift,  he  did  not  know  to 
what  purpofe  his  timilitude  would  afterwards  be  applied. 

The  original  pidlure  is  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Lord  Charle - 
mont.  Soon  after  it  was  fioifhed,  it  fell  down  by  accident, 
and  a  nail  ran  through  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 
Hogarth  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mend  it  with  the  fame 
colour,  fo  as  to  conceal  the  blemifh  :  he,  therefore,  in¬ 
troduced  a  ftarved  crow,  looking  down  on  the  roaft-beefj 
and  thus  effectually  covered  the  defeCt. 
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Full  of  national  partiality,  and  ignorant  of  French 
cuftoms,  Hogarth  contidered  the  Gate  of  Calais  merely  as 
a  piece  of  ancient  architecture,  and  began  to  make  a  tketch 
of  it.  This  was  foon  difcovered;  he  was  taken  immediately 
as  a  fpy  who  intended  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  fortification, 
and  efcorted  by  a  file  of  mufqueteers  to  M.  le  Commandant. 
His  fketch-book  was  minutely  examined,  but  none  of  the 
drawings  which  it  contained  had  any  fort  of  relation  to 
military  taClics.  The  governor,  however,  politely  af- 
fured  him,  that  had  not  a  treaty  between  the  nations  been 
actually  figned,  he  fhould  have  been  under  the  difagree- 
able  neceflity  of  hanging  him  upon  the  ramparts.  As 
the  cafe  now  flood,  he  muft  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
providing  him  a  few  military  attendants,  who  fhould  do 
themfelves  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him  while  he  re- 
fided  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

Two  centinels  were  then  ordered  to  convey  him  to 
his  hotel,  and  afterwards  to  the  veffel  ;  nor  did  they  lofe 
fight  of  their  prifoner  till  he  was  about  a  league  from 
fhore  ;  when,  feizing  him  by  the  fhoulders,  and  twirling 
him  round  upon  the  deck,  they  pronounced  him  at  liberty 
to  purfue  his  voyage  without  any  further  moleftation. 

Though  he  never  relifhed  the  recital  of  this  mortifying 
adventure,  he  has  in  this  engraving  recorded  the  circum- 
fiance  which  led  to  it.  In  one  corner  we  fee  a  portrait 
of  Hogarth  making  the  drawing  ;  and,  to  fhow  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  arrefl,  the  hand  of  a  feijeant  is  feen  upon  his 
fhoulder. 
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The  French  centinel  is  fo  placed  as  to  convey  fomc 
idea  of  a  figure  hanging  in  chains.  The  refemblance 
between  an  old  woman  and  the  fifh  which  fhe  is  pointing 
at,  is  wonderfully  ftriking.  The  abundance  of  parfnips 
and  other  vegetables,  not  only  fhows  what  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  which  compofe  French  feafts,  but  forms 
a  kind  of  contraft  to  the  fubftantial  furloin  exhibited  in 
the  fame  fcene. 

A  wooden  reprefentation  of  the  frarved  centinel  has 
frequently  decorated  the  top  of  advertifements  for  recruits, 
where  it  is  oppoled  to  the  figure  of  a  well-fed  gourmaund, 
chara&eriftically  entitled  a  valiant  Britifb  foldier. 
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COME  time  after  the  publication  of  this  plate,  the  fol- 
^  lowing  infcription  was  engraved  on  it : 

“  Think  not  to  find  one  meant  refemblance  here  ; 

“We  lafh  the  vices,  but  the  perfons  fpare. 

“  Prints  fhould  be  priz’d  as  authors  fhould  be  read, 

“  Who  fharply  fmile  prevailing  folly  dead. 

“  So  Rabelais  laugh’d,  and  fo  Cervantes  thought; 

“  So  Nature  dictated  what  Art  has  taught.” 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  moft  of  thefe  figures  are 
intended  for  individual  portraits  ;  but  Hogarth  was  not 
ambitious  of  appearing  as  a  perfonal  fatirift ;  fearful  of 
making  enemies  among  his  contemporaries,  he  never  would 
acknowledge  who  were  the  characters.  Some  of  the 
world  might  probably  miftake ;  for,  though  the  author 
was  faithful  in  his  delineations,  inebriation  fo  completely 
alters  the  countenance,  that,  according  to  the  trite  and 
familiar  proverb,  “  the  man  is  not  himfelj His  portrait, 
though  a  flriking  likenefs  for  the  moment,  would  hardly 
be  recognifed  by  thofe  who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to 
fee  him  in  this  difguife. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Hawkins ,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  pronounce  the  divine  to  be  intended  for  Henley , 
the  Clare-market  Orator  ;  and  Sir  John’s  opinion  is  corro¬ 
borated 
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borated  by  an  original  fketch  of  that  Orator  baptizing  a 
child,  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland :  it  has  that 
clerical  rubicundity  of  face  which  is  obfervable  in  our 
fmoking  parfon,  who  is  here  charadteriflically  exhibited 
with  a  cork-fcrew,  ferving  alfo  for  a  tobacco-ftopper, 
hanging  upon  his  little  finger. 

The  lingular  propriety  of  the  appearance  of  the  cork- 
fcrew  in  fuch  a  fituation,  may  be  ill  ultra  ted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote  : — Lord  Sandwich ,  not  very  eminent  for 
his  reverence  of  the  clerical  habit,  being  once  in  com¬ 
pany  where  there  were  feveral  clergymen,  offered,  in  a 
whifper,  to  lay  a  conliderable  wager  with  the  gentleman 
who  fat  next  him,  that  among  the  ten  parfons  there  was 
not  one  prayer-book.  The  wager  wras  accepted,  and  a 
pretended  difpute  gave  him  occalion  to  afx.  for  a  prayer- 
book  to  decide  it — they  had  not  one.  He  foon  after  pri¬ 
vately  offered  to  lay  another  wager  with  the  fame  gentle¬ 
man,  That  among  the  ten  parfons  there  was  half  a  fcore 
cork-fcrews.  This  alfo  was  accepted  ;  and  the  butler, 
being  previoufly  inftrucfed,  coming  into  the  room  with  a 
bottle  of  claret,  and  a  broken  cork-fcrew,  requefted  any 
gentleman  to  lend  him  one.  In  an  inffant  it  appeared 
that  every  parfon  prefent  was  furnifhed  with  a  cork-fcrew. 

Our  reverend  fmoker,  almofi  enveloped  in  the  clouds 
of  his  own  making, 

“  No  loftier  theme  his  thought  purfues, 

“  Than  punch,  good  company,  and  dues. 

“  Eafy  and  carelefs  what  may  fall, 

“  He  hears,  affents,  and  fills  to  all ; 

“  Proving  it  plainly  by  his  face, 

“  That  caflocks  are  no  figns  of  grace.’* 
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The  accomplifhed  Bacchanalian  Handing  next  him, 
waving  his  bumper  in  the  air,  having  thrown  afide  his 
fweltering  wig,  is  zealoufly  anointing  the  head  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  with  the  oil  of  cheerfulnefs.  He  is  evidently  drink¬ 
ing  deftru6tion  to  fanatics,  and  fuccefs  to  mother  church ; 
or  a  mitre  and  lawn  fleeves  to  his  fpirit-loving  neighbour. 

The  next  is  known  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  one  Kettle- 
by ,  a  vociferous  bar-orator  ;  who,  though  an  utter  barrifter, 
is  remarkable  for  wearing  a  full-bottomed  wig,  in  which 
we  here  behold  him.  A  diabolical  fquint,  accompanied 
with  a  fatanic  fmile,  make  horror  ftill  more  horrible. 

The  maudlin  wretch  who  is  addreffing  him  is  finely 
depicted  ;  a  vacuity  of  thought,  and  imbecillity  of  ex- 
preffion,  is  vifible  in  every  feature  of  his  face.  He  is 
probably  explaining  to  the  counfellor  fome  knotty  point 
of  the  law,  or  informing  him  that  he  has  been  moft  cru¬ 
elly  cheated  by  the  long-robed  fraternity  ;  that  his  attor¬ 
ney  is  an  infernal  villain,  and  that  he  loft  his  caufe  when 
he  certainly  ought  to  have  got  it.  His  tale  may  perhaps 
be  founded  upon  fa6t ;  for  his  appearance  indicates  that 
he  has  certainly  been  among  thieves.  The  barrifler,  de¬ 
prived  by  practice  of  every  tender  feeling,  grins  horribly 
at  his  misfortunes  ;  declaring,  that  he  deferved  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received,  for  not  employing  a  gentleman  in 
the  bufinefs.  Had  you,  fays  he,  given  me  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  caufe,  right  or  wrong  I  fhould  have  brought 
you  through  the  piece. 

•  _ 

His  neighbour,  in  a  black  wig,  politely  turns  his  back 
upon  the  company,  that  he  may  enjoy  a  fociable  pipe  un¬ 
noticed  and  undifturbed.  The 
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The  iuftice,  io  prevent  incumbrance,  has  difcharged 
his  hat,  cloak,  and  periwig,  for  which  he  has  fubftituted 
a  night-cap,  and  fits  in  folemn  cogitation,  with  a  capa¬ 
cious  goblet  rearing  its  lofty  head  before  him.  He  is, 
perhaps,  determining  to  enforce  the  fiatutes  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  tippling.  His  left  elbow  is  fupported  by  the 
table,  and  his  right  by  the  back  of  a  chair,  each  hand 
bufily  employed  with  the  implements  of  fmoking ;  he 
puffs  the  narcotic  fumes  over  the  apartment,  and  feems 
to  feel  the  importance  of  a  magifirate  of  the  quorum. 

With  mouth  extended,  and  clofe  folded  arms,  ano¬ 
ther  leans,  afleep  and  motionlefs,  in  the  chair.  His  wig 
has  forfook  his  head,  and  fpeech  has  forfook  his  tongue  : 
but,  though  deficient  in  articulation,  we  perceive  he  is  fo- 
norous  ;  and  the  artift  has  fo  admirably  reprefented  him, 
that  we  almofi:  think  we  hear  his  nafal  harmony. 

The  vanquifhed  hero  on  the  floor  appears  to  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  officer  ;  his  forehead  is  marked,  perhaps  with  ho¬ 
nourable  fears.  A  gentleman  in  the  corner,  in  whofe 
pocket  may  be  feen  the  Craftfman  and  the  London  Even¬ 
ing  Poft,  is  doubtlefs  a  politician.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  juice  of  the  bowl,  he  very  naturally,  though  unfor¬ 
tunately,  mifiakes  his  ruffle  for  the  capacious  end  of  the 
pipe,  and  lets  it  in  a  blaze. 

The  perfon  bedizened  with  a  bag-wig  and  folitaire, 
was  probably  a  fine  gentleman  in  1735.  We  may  furely 
venture  to  hazard  a  pun  upon  this  occafion — he  feems 
literally  Jick  of  his  company. 


The 
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The  company  confifls  of  eleven,  and  twenty-three 
empty  bottles  are  feen  on  the  chimney-piece,  floor,  and 
table.  Thefe,  added  to  that  which  the  apothecary  is 
pouring  the  ne6tar  from  to  wath  the  wounds  and  cool  the 
head  of  the  difciple  of  Mars,  prove  that  this  felecSt  fo- 
ciety  have  not  been  indolent.  The  flowing  bowl,  full 
goblets,  and  charged  glafles,  fhow  that  they  are  not 
weary  of  the  fport,  though  the  clock  announces  the  hour 
of  four  in  the  morning — 

“  What  have  we  with  day  to  do  ? 

“  Sons  of  Care,  ’twas  made  for  you.” 

The  clock  takes  a  part  in  the  irregularity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  for  the  hour-hand  and  the  minute  figure  dis¬ 
play  a  fpirit  of  contradiction. 

Why  this  felect  company  confifis  of  exactly  eleven 
cannot  eafily  be  conjectured,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  to 
have  been  cricketers  ;  and  then  there  Ihould  have  been 
eleven  on  each  fide.  In  the  moft  important  matters  re- 
fpecting  human  affairs,  we  are  accuftomed  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  dozens  infteadof  elevens.  We  have  twelve  judges 
to  expound  the  laws,  and  twelve  jurors  to  apply  thofe 
laws  ;  twelve  pence  make  a  fhilling  fierling,  and  twelve 
ounces  are  equal  to  a  pound  troy;  twelve  calendar  months * 
compofe  the  circling  year ;  and  we  have  heard  of  the 
twelve  apojlles.  A  propos,  an  anecdote  which  I  have 
heard  of  poor  Mortimer  the  painter  occurs  to  me.  Though 
poflefling  great  convivial  talents,  he  had  a  ftrong  aver- 
lion  to  large  companies,  and  ufed  jocularly  to  fay,  that 
“  if  he  invited  the  twelve  apofiles  to  fupper,  he  would 
“  certainly  take  two  evenings  to  receive  them,  fix  being 
“  a  fufficient  number,  be  the  fociety  ever  fo  good.” 


Over 
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Over  the  chimney-piece  a  picture  is  to  be  feen,  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  a  landfcape  ;  but,  like  the  underhand- 
ings  of  the  gentlemen  prelent,  is  fo  obfcured  by  fmoke 
and  vapour,  as  to  feem  a  chaos.  The  fumes  of  the 
punch  and  tobacco,  with  the  effluvia  of  fnuffs  of  candles 
funk  into  the  fockets,  muff  certainly  produce  a  moft  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance. 

The  feveral  ffages  of  drunkennefs  are  here  finely  dis¬ 
criminated,  and  its  effedfs  emphatically  pointed  out. 
The  fimpleton  who  is  weeping  out  his  woes  to  the  honed: 
lawyer,  is  rendered  aim  oft  a  driveller  by  the  operation  of 
the  potent  fluid ;  the  beau  fickens  under  its  intoxicating 
qualities  ;  and  the  politician  feems  arriving  at  the  lafl 
flage  of  ftupidity  ;  one  is  boiflerous  and  noify  ;  another 
links  quietly  into  the  arms  of  dumber.  It  makes  juftice 
what  it  fhould  be,  blind  ;  and  lays  proflrate  on  the 
floor  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  country. 

As  Orator  Henley  is  rather  a  confpicuous  character  in 
the  engraving  before  us,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  fhould  do 
his  memory  juftice,  by  acquitting  him  of  the  charge  of 
ignorance,  of  which  he  has  been  frequently  accufed.  He 
adopted  abfurdities,  indeed,  to  pleafe  and  amufe  his  audi¬ 
tors,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  make  him  frequent  vifits ; 
for  his  emoluments  arofe  from  the  pecuniary  rewards 
which  were  the  confequence  of  his  eccentric  and  lingular 
exertions.  The  following  genuine  dialogue,  which  hap¬ 
pened  between  him  and  another  at  the  Grecian  CofFee- 
houfe,  will  clearly  fhow  that  his  underflanding  was  far 
above  mediocrity. 


Henley. 
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Henley.  Pray  what  is  become  of  our  old  friend  Dick 
Smith  P  I  have  not  feen  him  for  feveral  years. 

Gentleman.  I  really  don’t  know  ;  the  laft  time  I  heard 
of  him  he  was  at  Ceylon,  or  fome  of  our  fettlements  in  the 
Well  Indies. 

Henley,  ( with  fome  furprife.)  At  Ceylon,  or  fome  of  our 
fettlements  in  the  Welt  Indies  !  My  good  Sir,  in  one  fen- 
tence  there  are  two  miltakes.  Ceylon  is  not  one  of  our 
fettlements,  it  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  is  fituated 
not  in  the  Well,  but  in  the  Eall  Indies. 

Gentleman ,  ( with  fome  heat.)  That  I  deny  ! 

Henley.  More  fhame  for  you  !  I  will  engage  to  bring 
a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  who  will  confute  you. 

Gentleman,  (in  a  cooler  tone  of  voice.)  Well — be  it 
where  it  will,  I  thank  God  I  know  very  little  about  thefe 
fort  of  things. 

Henley .  What,  you  thank  God  for  your  ignorance,  dp 
you  ? 

Gentleman,  (in  a  violent  rage.)  I  do,  Sir — what  then  ? 

Henley.  Sir,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for. 

Having  endeavoured  to  defcribe  the  individuals  of 
which  this  print  is  compofed,  a  few  refle6lions  on  the  vice 
it  is  intended  to  fatirize,  may  not  be  inexpedient.  Con¬ 
fide  red 
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fidered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  may  have  as  good  an 
effect  as  the  light  of  an  intoxicated  Have  had  on  the  youth 
of  Sparta.  This  people  fometimes  caufed  a  Have  to  drink 
to  excefs,  that  their  fons,  difgulied  by  the  degrading  light, 
might  equally  deteft  and  avoid  fuch  an  abominable  practice. 

On  taking  our  leave  of  this  truly  excellent  compolition, 
the  following  tale  has  been  felected  as  extremely  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  fubjeft.  It  appeared  in  a  volume  publilhed 
about  a  century  and  an  half  ago  ;  but  though  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  may  be  deemed  obfolete,  the  inltruction  it  con¬ 
veys  is  fo  important,  that  we  fear  we  fhould  weaken  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  modernize  the  language — take  it, 
therefore,  in  its  original  Hate. 

“  Once  uponne  a  tyme,  the  divelle  was  permitted  to 
u  tempte  a  yong  manne.  Sathanne  had  noe  fooner  power 
6C  gyven  hym,  than  hee  didde  appeere  in  the  guyze  of  a 
S(  grave  bencher  of  Graies  lnne,  and  didde  tell  himme  that 
“  hee  was  impoweryd  to  compelle  hys  doing  one  of  theefe 
“  three  thinges  ;  eyther  he  fhoulde  morthere  hys  fathere, 
“  lie  wythe  his  mothere,  or  gette  dronke.  The  young 
“  manne,  Ihockyd  atte  the  two  firft  propofycions,  didde 
“  ymbrace  the  laft e.  Hegotte  verie  dronke,  and  in  thatte 
“  Hate,  havyng  neyther  the  ufe  of  reafonne  nor  the 
<£  dredde  of  linne,  hee  was  guyltie  oflfe  bothe  the  unatu- 
((  ralle  deedes  he  hadde  before  foe  fhudderydde  atte,  and 
“  for  hys  naughtinelfe  and  wyckedneffe  he  washangydde.” 

A  new  fcene,  called  “  A  Modern  Midnight  Converfa- 
4C  tion,”  taken  from  this  print,  was  a6ted  at  Covent-gar¬ 
den  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hippejley ,  in  which 
he  performed  the  part  of  the  Drunken  Man. 
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So  vary’d  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl’d  many  a  wanton  wreath,  in  fight  of  Eve, 
To  lure  her  eye— —  milton. 
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IF  a  preface  was  ever  necefTary,  it  may  very  likely  be 
thought  fo  to  the  following  work  ;  the  title  of  which 
(in  the  propofals  publithed  fome  time  lince)  hath  much 
amufed  and  raifed  the  expectation  of  the  curious,  though 
not  without  a  mixture  of  doubt,  that  its  purpofe  could 
ever  be  fatisfa&orily  anfwered.  For  though  beauty  is 
feen  and  confelied  by  all,  yet,  from  the  many  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  its  being  fo,  inquiries 
on  this  head  have  almott  been  given  up,  and  the  fubjeCt: 
generally  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  too  high  and  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  true  or  intelligible  dif- 
cuffion.  Something  therefore  introductory  ought  to  be 
faid  at  the  prefenting  a  work  with  a  face  fo  entirely  new  ; 
efpecially  as  it  will  naturally  encounter  with,  and  per¬ 
haps  may  overthrow  feveral  long  received  and  thorough 
ettablifhed  opinions :  and  lince  controverlies  may  arile 
how  far,  and  after  what  manner  this  fubjeCt  hath  hitherto 
been  conlidered  and  treated,  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  what  may  be  gathered  concerning  it, 
from  the  works  of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  and 
painters. 

It  is  no  wonder  this  fubjeCt  Ihould  have  to  long 
been  thought  inexplicable,  lince  the  nature  of  many 
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parts  of  it  cannot  poflibly  come  within  the  reach  of 
mere  men  of  letters  ;  othervvife  thofe  ingenious  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  lately  publifhed  treatifes  upon  it  (and 
who  have  written  much  more  learnedly  than  can  be 
expended  from  one  who  never  took  up  the  pen  before) 
would  not  fo  foon  have  been  bewildered  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  it,  and  obliged  fo  fuddenly  to  turn  into  the 
broad  and  more  beaten  path  of  moral  beauty,  in  order 
to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  the  difficulties  they  feem 
to  have  met  with  in  this  :  and,  withal,  forced  for  the 
fame  reafons  to  amufe  their  readers  with  amazing  (but 
often  mifapplied)  encomiums  on  deceafed  painters  and 
their  performances,  wherein  they  are  continually  dif- 
courling  of  effects  inftead  of  developing  caufes,  and 
after  many  prettineffes,  in  very  pleafing  language,  do 
fairly  fet  you  down  juft  where  they  firft  took  you  up, 
honeftly  confeffing  that  as  to  grace,  the  main  point  in 
queftion,  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter.  And,  indeed,  how  fhould  they  ?  when  it 
adtually  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole  art 
of  painting  (fculpture  alone  not  being  fufhcient),  and 
that  too  to  fome  degree  of  eminence,  in  order  to  enable 
any  one  to  purfue  the  chain  of  this  inquiry  through  all  its 
parts  ;  which  I  hope  will  be  made  to  appear  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  work. 

It  will  then  naturally  be  afked,  why  the  belt  painters 
within  thefe  two  centuries,  who,  by  their  works,  appear 
to  have  excelled  in  grace  and  beauty,  fhould  have  been 
fo  filent  in  an  affair  of  fuch  feeming  importance  to  the 
imitative  arts  and  their  own  honour  ?  To  which  I  am 
fwer,  that  it  is  probable  they  arrived  at  that  excellence 
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in  their  works,  by  the  mere  dint  of  imitating  with  great 
exadtnefs  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  by  often  copying 
and  retaining  flrong  ideas  of  graceful  antique  ftatues, 
which  might  fufficiently  ferve  their  purpofes  as  painters, 
without  their  troubling  themfelves  with  a  farther  inquiry 
into  the  particular  caufes  of  the  effedts  before  them.  It 
is  not  indeed  a  little  ftrange,  that  the  great  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (amongll  the  many  philofophical  precepts  which  he 
hath  at  random  laid  down  in  his  treatife  on  Painting) 
lhould  not  have  given  the  lead  hint  of  any  thing  tending 
to  a  fyftem  of  this  kind  ;  efpecially  as  he  was  cotempo¬ 
rary  with  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  faid  to  have  difcovered 
a  certain  principle  in  the  trunk  only  of  an  antique  ftatue 
(well  known  from  this  circumltance  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  Torfo,  or  Back,  fig.  *),  which  prin¬ 
ciple  gave  his  works  a  grandeur  of  gufto  equal  to  the  bell 
antiques.  Relative  to  which  tradition,  Lamozzo,  who 
wrote  about  painting  at  the  fame  time,  hath  this  remark¬ 
able  paffage,  vol.  i.  book  i. 

<f  And  becaufe  in  this  place  there  falleth  out  a  cer- 
**  taine  precept  of  Michael  Angelo  much  for  our  pur- 
“  pofe,  I  wil  not  conceale  it,  leaving  the  farther  inter- 
“  pretation  and  vnderftanding  thereof  to  the  iudicious 
“  reader.  It  is  reported  then  that  Michael  Angelo  vp- 
“  on  a  time  gaue  this  obfervation  to  the  painter  Mar- 
“  cus  de  Sciena  his  fcholler ;  that  he  Jhould  alwaies  make 
te  a  figure  pyramidally  ferpe?itlike ,  and  multiplied  hy  one , 
“  two ,  and  three.  In  which  precept  (in  mine  opinion) 
“  the  whole  myflerie  of  the  arte  conlifleth.  For  the 
greateft  grace  and  life  that  a  picture  can  haue,  is 

*  Fig.  64.  p.  1. 
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“  that  it  expreffe  motion  ;  which  the  painters  call  the 
il  fpirite  of  a  pi6ture.  Nowe  there  is  no  forme  fo  fitte 
“  to  expreffe  this  motion ,  as  that  of  the  flame  of  fire, 
iC  which,  according  to  Ariftotle  and  the  other  philofophers, 
u  is  an  elemente  moft  actiue  of  all  others,  becaufe  the 
“  forme  of  the  flame  thereof  is  moft  apt  for  motion  for 
u  it  hath  a  conus  or  fharpe  pointe,  wherewith  it  feemeth 
“  to  divide  the  aire,  that  fo  it  may  afcende  to  his  proper 
“  fphere.  So  that  a  pidlure  having  this  forme  will  bee 
“  moft  beautifull 

Many  writers  fince  Larnozzo  have  in  the  fame  words 
recommended  the  obferving  this  rule  alfo,  without  com¬ 
prehending  the  meaning  of  it  :  for  unlefs  it  were  known 
fyftematically,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  grace  could  not  be 
underftood. 

Du  Frefnoy,  in  his  Art  of  Painting,  fays,  “  large 
tc  flowing,  gliding  outlines,  which  are  in  waves,  give 
“  not  only  a  grace  to  the  part,  but  to  the  whole  body, 
“  as  we  fee  in  the  Antinous,  and  in  many  other  of  the 
“  antique  figures:  a  fine  figure  and  its  parts  ought  al- 
“  ways  to  have  a  ferpent-like  and  flaming  form  :  natu- 
“  rally  thofe  fort  of  lines  have  I  know  not  what  of  life 
<c  and  feeming  motion  in  them,  whieh  very  much  re- 
“  fembles  the  activity  of  the  flame  and  of  the  ferpent.” 
Now  if  he  had  underftood  what  he  had  faid,  he  could 
not,  fpeaking  of  grace,  have  expreffed  himfelfjn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contradidtory  manner: — “  But  to ' fay  the  truth, 
“  this  is  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  a  rare  prefent, 
“  which  the  artift  rather  receives  from  the  hand  of  heaven 

*  See  Haydock’s  tranflation,  printed  at  Oxford,  1598. 
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e<  than  from  his  own  induftry  and  fludies  *.’*  But  De 
Piles,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  is  ftill  more  contradic¬ 
tory,  where  he  fays,  “  that  a  painter  can  only  have  it 
“  (meaning  grace)  from  nature,  and  doth  not  know  that 
<c  he  hath  it,  nor  in  what  degree,  nor  how  he  communi- 
“  cates  it  to  his  works  ;  and  that  grace  and  beauty  are 
“  two  different  things  ;  beauty  pleafes  by  the  rules,  and 
((  grace  without  them.” 

All  the  Englifh  writers  on  this  fubject  have  echoed 
thefe  pafiages  ;  hence  je  ne  fai  quoi  is  become  a  fa- 
fhionable  phrafe  for  grace. 

By  this  it  is  plain,  that  this  precept  which  Michael 
Angelo  delivered  fo  long  ago  in  an  oracle-like  manner, 
hath  remained  myfierious  down  to  this  time,  for  aught 
that  has  appeared  to  the  contrary.  The  wonder  that  it 
fhould  do  fo,  will  in  fome  meafure  lefien  when  we  come 
to  conlider  that  it  muft  all  along  have  appeared  as  full 
of  contradiction  as  the  moft  obfcure  quibble  ever  deli¬ 
vered  at  Delphos,  becaufe  winding  lines  are  as  often  the 
caufe  of  deformity  as  of  grace ,  the  folution  of  which,  in 
this  place,  would  be  an  anticipation  of  what  the  reader 
will  find  at  large  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

There  are  alfo  firong  prejudices  in  favour  of  firaight 
lines,  as  conflituting  true  beauty  in  the  human  form, 
where  they  never  fhould  appear.  A  middling  connoifleur 

*  See  Dryden’s  tranflation  of  his  Latin  poem  on  painting,  verfe  28, 
and  the  remarks  on  thefe  very  lines,  page  155,  which  run  thus  :  “  It  is 
“  difficult  to  fay  what  this  grace  of  painting  is  :  it  is  to  be  conceived 
“  and  underftood  much  more  eafy  than  to  be  expreffed  by  words ;  it  pro- 
“  ceeds  from  the  illuminations  of  an  excellent  mind  (but  not  to  be  ac- 
“  quired),  by  which  we  give  a  certain  turn  to  things,  which  makes  them 
*l  pleafing.” 
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thinks  no  profile  has  beauty  without  a  very  firaight  nofe, 
and  if  the  forehead  be  continued  firaight  with  it,  he  thinks 
it  is  ftill  more  fublime.  I  have  feen  miferable  fcratches 
with  the  pen,  fell  at  a  confiderable  rate  for  only  having 
in  them  a  fide  face  or  two,  like  that  between  fig.  22, 
and  fig.  105,  plate  1,  which  was  made,  and  any  one 
might  do  the  fame,  with  the  eyes  fhut.  The  common 
notion  that  a  perfon  fhould  be  firaight  as  an  arrow,  and 
perfe6ily  ereft,  is  of  this  kind.  If  a  dancing-mafter  were 
to  fee  his  fcholar  in  the  eafy  and  gracefully  turned  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Antinous  (fig.  6,  plate  i),  he  would  cry  thame 
on  him,  and  tell  him  he  looked  as  crooked  as  a  ram’s 
horn,  and  bid  him  hold  up  his  head  as  he  himfelf  did. 
£ee  fig.  7,  plate  j. 

The  painters,  in  like  manner,  by  their  works,  feem  to 
be  no  lefs  divided  upon  the  fubjedt  than  the  authors.  The 
French,  except  fuch  as  have  imitated  the  antique,  or  the 
Italian  fchool,  feem  to  have  ftudioufly  avoided  the  ferpen- 
tine  line  in  all  their  pictures,  efpecially  Anthony  Coypel, 
hiflory  painter,  and  Rigaud,  principal  portrait  painter  to 
Lewis  the  fourteenth. 

Rubens,  whofe  manner  of  defigning  was  quite  ori¬ 
ginal,  made  ufe  of  a  large  flowing  line  as  a  principle, 
which  runs  through  all  his  works,  and  gives  a  noble 
fpirit  to  them  ;  but  he  did  not  feem  to  be  acquainted 
with  what  we  call  the  precife  line  ;  which  hereafter  we 
flaall  be  very  particular  upon,  and  which  gives  the  deli¬ 
cacy  we  fee  in  the  bcft  Italian  matters ;  but  he  rather 
^barged  his  contours  in  general  with  too  bold  and  S-like 
jfwellings. 

Raphael,  from  a  firaight  and  fiiflf  manner,  on  a  fudden 
changed  his  tafie  of  lines  at  fight  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
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works,  and  the  antique  ftatues ;  and  fo  fond  was  he  of 
the  ferpentine  line,  that  he  carried  it  into  a  ridiculous 
excefs,  particularly  in  his  draperies:  though  his  great  ob- 
fervance  of  nature  fuffered  him  not  long  to  continue  in 
this  mirtake. 

Peter  de  Cortone  formed  a  fine  manner  in  his  draperies 
of  this  line. 

We  fee  this  principle  no  where  better  underfiood  than 
in  fome  pi£tures  of  Corregio,  particularly  his  Juno 
and  Ixion  :  yet  the  proportions  of  his  figures  are  fome- 
times  fuch  as  might  be  corrected  by  a  common  fign- 
painter. 

Whilft  Albert  Durer,  who  drew  mathematically, 
never  fo  much  as  deviated  into  grace,  which  he  muft 
fometimes  have  done  in  copying  the  life,  if  he  had  not 
been  fettered  with  his  own  impradticable  rules  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

But  that  which  may  have  puzzled  this  matter  molt, 
may  be,  that  Vandyke,  one  of  the  beft  portrait-painters 
in  moft  refpedts,  ever  known,  plainly  appears  not  to  have 
had  a  thought  of  this  kind.  For  there  feems  not  to  be 
the  leaft  grace  in  his  pictures  more  than  what  the  life 
chanced  to  bring  before  him.  There  is  a  print  of  the 
Dutchefs  of  Wharton  (fig.  52,  plate  2),  engraved  by 
Van  Gunft,  from  a  true  picture  by  him,  which  is  tho¬ 
roughly  diverted  of  every  elegance.  Now,  had  he  known 
this  line  as  a  principle,  he  could  no  more  have  drawn 
all  the  parts  of  this  pitlure  fo  contrary  to  it,  than  Mr. 
Addifon  could  have  wrote  a  whole  Spectator  in  falfe 
grammar,  untefs  it  were  done  on  purpofe.  However, 
on  account  of  his  other  great  excellencies,  painters 
choofe  to  ftyle  this  want  of  grace  in  his  attitudes,  l-cc.fim- 
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flicity ,  and  indeed  they  do  often  very  juftly  merit  that 
epithet. 

Nor  have  the  painters  of  the  prefent  times  been  lefs 
uncertain  and  contradictory  to  each  other,  than  the 
matters  already  mentioned,  whatever  they  may  pretend 
to  the  contrary.  Of  this  I  had  a  mind  to  be  certain,  and 
therefore  in  the  year  1745  publifhed  a  frontifpiece  to 
my  engraved  works,  in  which  I  drew  a  ferpentine  line 
lying  on  a  painter’s  pallet,  with  thefe  words  under  it, 
the  line  of  beauty.  The  bait  foon  took,  and  no 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  ever  amufed  more  than  it  did  for 
a  time  ;  painters  and  fculptors  came  to  me  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  being  as  much  puzzled  with  it  as  other 
people,  till  it  came  to  have-  lbme  explanation  ;  then, 
indeed,  but  not  till  then,  fome  found  it  out  to  be 
an  old  acquaintance  of  theirs,  though  the  account  they 
could  give  of  its  properties  was  very  near  as  fatisfadtory 
as  that  which  a  day-labourer  who  conltantly  ufes  the 
lever,  could  give  of  that  machine  as  a  mechanical 
power. 

Others,  as  common  face-painters  and  copiers  of  pic¬ 
tures,  denied  that  there  could  be  fuch  a  rule  either  in 
art  or  nature,  and  afTerted  it  was  all  fluff  and  madnefs  ; 
but  no  wonder  that  thefe  gentlemen  fhould  not  be- 
ready  in  comprehending  a  thing  they  have  little  or  no  bu- 
finefs  with.  For  though  the  pidure-copier  may  fome- 
times  to  a  common  eye  feem  to  vie  with  the  original 
he  copies,  the  artift  himfelf  requires  no  more  ability, 
genius,  or  knowledge  of  nature,  than  a  journeyman 
weaver  at  the  goblins,  who  in  working  after  a  piece  of 
painting,  bit  by  bit,  fcarccly  knows  what  he  is  about, 
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whether  he  is  weaving  a  man  or  a  horfe,  yet  at  laft  al- 
moft  infenfibly  turns  out  of  his  loom  a  fine  piece  of  ta- 
pefiry,  reprefenting,  it  may  be,  one  of  Alexander’s  battles 
painted  by  Le  Brun. 

As  the  above-mentioned  print  thus  involved  me  in 
frequent  difputes  by  explaining  the  qualities  of  the 
line,  I  was  extremely  glad  to  find  it  (which  I  had 
conceived  as  only  part  of  a  fyfiem  in  my  mind)  fo  well 
fupported  by  the  above  precept  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
which  was  firft  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  a 
learned  antiquarian  and  connoiffeur,  of  whom  I  afterwards 
purchafed  the  tranflation,  from  which  I  have  taken  ieveral 
paflages  to  my  purpofe. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  difcover  what  light  antiquity 
throws  upon  the  fubjeCt  in  queflion. 

Egypt  firft,  and  afterward  Greece,  have  manifefled 
by  their  works  their  great  fkill  in  arts  and  fciences,  and, 
among  the  reft,  painting  and  fculpture,  all  which  are 
thought  to  have  iflued  from  their  great  fchools  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Ariftotle,  feem  to 
have  pointed  out  the  right  road  in  nature  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  painters  and  fculptors  of  thofe  times  (which  they 
in  all  probability  afterwards  followed  through  thofe  nicer 
paths  that  their  particular  profefftons  required  them  to 
purfue),  as  may  be  reafonably  collected  from  the  anfwers 
given  by  Socrates  to  Ariftippushis  difciple,  andParrhafius 
the  painter,  concerning  fitness,  the  firft  fundamental  law 
in  nature  with  regard  to  beauty. 

I  am  in  fome  meafure  faved  the  trouble  of  collecting 
an  hiftorical  account  of  thefe  arts  among  the  ancients, 
by  accidentally  meeting  with  a  preface  to  a  traCt  called 
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the  Beau  Ideal :  this  treatife  *  was  written  by  Lambert 
Herinanfon  Ten  Kate,  in  French,  and  tranflated  into 
Englifh.  by  James  Chriftopher  le  Blon  ;  who  in  that 
preface  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  author,  “  His  fuperior 
“  knowledge  that  I  am  now  publifhing,  is  the  product 
“  of  the  analogy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  the  true 
“  key  for  finding  all  harmonious  proportions  in  painting, 
“  fculpture,  architecture,  mufic,  See.  brought  home  to 
“  Greece  by  Pythagoras.  For  after  this  great  philofopher 
“  had  travelled  into  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Chaldea, 
“  where  he  converfed  with  the  learned,  he  returned  into 
“  Greece  about  Anno  Mundi  3484,  before  the  Chriftian 
“  aera  520,  and  brought  with  him  many  excellent  difeo- 
“  veries  and  improvements  for  the  good  of  his  country- 
“  men,  among  which  the  analogy  was  one  of  the  moll 
“  confiderable  and  ufeful. 

“  After  him  the  Grecians,  by  the  help  of  this  analogy, 
“  began  (and  not  before)  to  excel  other  nations  in  fei- 
“  ences  and  arts ;  for  whereas  before  this  time  they  re- 
“  prefented  their  divinities  in  plain  human  figures,  the 
“  Grecians  now  began  to  enter  into  the  Beau  Ideal;  and 
“  Pamphilus  (who  flourifhed  A.  M.  3641,  before  the 
“  Chriftian  aera  363,  who  taught  that  no  man'  could  ex- 
“  cel  in  painting  without  mathematics),  the  fcholar  of 
“  Paufias  and  mailer  of  Apelles,  was  the  firfl  who  art- 
“  fully  applied  the  faid  analogy  to  the  art  of  painting ; 
“  as  much  about  the  fame  time  the  fculpturers,  the  archi- 
“  teCls,  &c.  began  to  apply  it  to  their  feveral  arts,  with- 
“  out  which  fcience,  the  Grecians  had  remained  as  igno- 
“  rant  as  their  forefathers. 

*  Publifiied  in  1732,  and  fold  by  A.  Millar. 
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“  They  carried  on  their  improvements  in  drawing, 
“  painting,  architecture,  fculpt.ure,  &c.  till  they  became 
“  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  efpecially  after  the  Aha- 
“  tics  and  Egyptians  (who  had  formerly  been  the  teachers 
“  of  the  Grecians)  had,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  by  the 
te  havoc  of  war,  loft  all  the  excellency  in  fciences  and 
“  arts;  for  which  all  other  nations  were  afterwards  obliged 
“  to  the  Grecians,  without  being  able  fo  much  as  to  imi- 
“  tate  them. 

“For  when  the  Romans  had  conquered  Greece  and 

Alia,  and  had  brought  to  Rome  the  beft  paintings 
“  and  the  fineft  artifts,  we  don’t  find  they  di (covered 
“  the  great  key  of  knowledge,  the  analogy  I  am  now 
“  fpeaking  of ;  but  their  beft  performances  were  con- 
“  ducted  by  Grecian  artifts,  who,  it  Teems,  cared  not  to 
“  communicate  their  fecret  of  the  analogy ;  becaufe 
“  either  they  intended  to  be  neceftary  at  Rome,  by 
“  keeping  the  fecret  among  themfelves ;  or  elfe  the 
“  Romans,  who  principally  affected  univerfal  dominion, 
“  were  not  curious  enough  to  fearch  after  the  fecret, 
“  not  knowing  the  importance  of  it,  nor  underftanding 
<£  that,  without  it,  they  could  never  attain  to  the  ex- 
“  cellency  of  the  Grecians  ;  though  neverthelefs  it  muft: 

(e  be  owned  that  the  Romans  ufed  well  the  proportions 
<{  which  the  Grecians  long  before  had  reduced  to  cer- 
“  tain  fixed  rules,  according  to  their  ancient  analogy; 

<f  and  the  Romans  could  arrive  at  the  happy  ule  of  the 
“  proportions,  without  comprehending  the  analogy  it- 
“  felf” 

This  account  agrees  with  what  is  conftantly  obferved 
in  Italy,  where  the  Greek  and  Roman  works,  both  in 
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medals  and  fiatues,  are  as  diftinguifhable  as  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  two  languages. 

As  the  preface  had  thus  been  of  fervice  to  me,  I  was 
in  hopes  from  the  title  of  the  book  (and  the  affurance 
of  the  tranflator,  that  the  author  had,  by  his  great  learn¬ 
ing,  difcovered  the  fecret  of  the  ancients)  to  have  met 
with  fomething  there  that  might  have  affifted,  or  con¬ 
firmed  the  fcheme  I  had  in  hand  ;  but  was  much  dif- 
appointed  in  finding  nothing  of  that  fort,  and  no  ex¬ 
planation,  or  even  after  mention  of  what  at  fir  ft 
agreeably  alarmed  me,  the  word  analogy.  I  have 
given  the  reader  a  fpecimen,  in  his  own  words,  how 
far  the  author  has  difcovered  this  grand  fecret  of  the 
ancients,  or  great  hey  of  knowledge,  as  the  tranflator 
calls  it. 

“  The  fublime  part  that  I  fo  much  efteem,  and  of 
i(  which  I  have  begun  to  fpeak,  is  a  real  Je  ne  fiai  quoi, 
“  or  an  unaccountable  fomething  to  moft  people,  and 
“  it  is  the  moft  important  part  to  all  the  connoiffeurs. 
“  I  fhall  call  it  an  harmonious  propriety,  which  is  a 
<c  touching  or  moving  unity,  or  a  pathetic  agreement 
“  or  concord,  not  only  of  each  member  to  its  body, 
“  but  alfo  of  each  part  to  the  member  of  which  it  is  a 
part :  it  is  alfo  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  however 
<£  conformable  with  refpedl  to  each  different  fubject, 
(e  fo  that  all  the  attitude,  and  all  the  adjuftment  of  the 
‘£  draperies  of  each  figure  ought  to  anfwer  or  corre- 
(i  fpond  to  the  fubjedt  chofen.  Briefly,  it  is  a  true  de- 
corum,  a  bienfeance,  or  a  congruent  difpofition  of 
“  ideas,  as  well  for  the  face  and  ftature,  as  for  the 
attitudes.  A  bright  genius,  in  my  opinion,  who 
<e  alpires  to  excel  in  the  ideal,  fhould  propofe  this  to 
i  (t  himfelf. 
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<c  himfelf,  as  what  has  been  the  principal  ftudy  of  the 
“  moft  famous  artifts.  ’Tis  in  this  part  that  the  great 
“  matters  cannot  be  imitated  or  copied  but  by  them- 
“  felves,  or  by  thofe  that  are  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
“  of  the  ideal.,  and  who  are  as  knowing  as  thofe  matters 
“  in  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  pittorefque  and  poetical  na- 
“  ture,  although  inferior  to  the  mailers  in  the  high  fpirit 
“  of  invention.” 

The  words  in  this  quotation,  “  It  is  alfo  an  infinite 
te  variety  of  parts,”  teem  at  firtl  to  have  fome  meaning  in 
them,  but  it  is  entirely  detlroyed  by  the  reft  of  the  para¬ 
graph  ;  and  all  the  other  pages  are  filled,  according  to 
cuftom,  with  defcriptions  of  pidtures. 

Now,  as  every  one  has  a  right  to  conjedture  what 
this  difcovery  of  the  ancients  might  be,  it  fhall  be  my 
bufinefs  to  fhow  it  was  a  key  to  the  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  variety,  both  in  form  and  movement.  Shake- 
fpeare,  who  had  the  deepeft  penetration  into  nature, 
has  fummed  up  all  the  charms  of  beauty  in  two  words, 
infinite  variety  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  Cleopatra’s 
power  over  Anthony,  he  fays, 

- Nor  cuftom  ftale 

Her  infinite  variety.  Atl  II.  Scene  Hi. 

It  has  been  ever  obferved,  that  the  ancients  made 
their  dodtrines  myfterious  to  the  vulgar,  and  kept  them 
fecret  from  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  particular  fedts 
and  focieties,  by  means  of  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics. 
Laraozzo  fays,  chap.  xxix.  book  i.  c<  The  Grecians  in 
“  imitation  of  antiquity  fearched  out  the  truly  renowned 
“  proportion,  wherein  the  exadt  perfedtion  of  moft  ex- 
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“  quifite  beauty  and  fweetnefs  appeareth  ;  dedicating  the 
“  fame  in  a  triangular  glafs  unto  Venus  the  goddefs  of 
“  divine  beauty,  from  whence  all  the  beauty  of  inferior 
“  things  is  derived.” 

If  we  fuppofe  this  paffage  to  be  authentic,  may  we 
not  alfo  imagine  it  probable,  that  the  fymbol  in  the 
triangular  glafs  might  be  fimilar  to  the  line  Michael 
Angelo  recommended  ?  efpecially,  if  it  can  be  proved, 
that  the  triangular  form  of  the  glafs,  and  the  ferpentine 
line  itfelf,  are  the  two  mod:  expreffive  figures  that  can 
be  thought  of  to  fignify  not  only  beauty  and  grace,  but 
the  whole  order  of  form. 

There  is  a  circumflance  in  the  account  Pliny  gives 
of  Apelles’s  vifit  to  Protogenes,  which  ftrengthens  this 
fuppofition.  I  hope  I  may  have  leave  to  repeat  the  flory. 
Apelles  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Protogenes,  went 
to  Rhodes  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  but  not  finding  him  at 
home  afked  for  a  board,  on  which  he  drew  a  line,  telling 
the  fervant-maid,  that  line  would  fignify  to  her  matter 
who  had  been  to  fee  him.  We  are  not  clearly  told  what 
fort  of  a  line  it  was  that  could  fo  particularly  fignify 
one  of  the  firft  of  his  profefiion  :  if  it  was  only  a  ftroke 
(though  as  fine  as  a  hair,  as  Pliny  feems  to  think),  it  could 
not  poflibly,  by  any  means,  denote  the  abilities  of  a  great 
painter.  But  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  line  of  fome 
extraordinary  quality,  fuch  as  the  ferpentine  line  will 
appear  to  be,  Apelles  could  not  have  left  a  more  fatif- 
fadtory  fignature  of  the  compliment  he  had  paid  him. 
Protogenes,  when  he  came  home,  took  the  hint,  and 
drew  a  finer  or  rather  more  expreffive  line  within  it,  to 
fhow  Apelles,  if  he  came  again,  that  he  underftood  his 
meaning.  He,  foon  returning,  was  well  pleafed  with 
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the  anfwer  Protogenes  had  left  for  him,  by  which  he 
was  convinced  that  fame  had  done  him  juftice,  and  fo 
Gorredting  the  line  again,  perhaps  by  making  it  more 
precifely  elegant,  he  took  his  leave.  The  ftory  thus  may 
be  reconciled  to  common  fenfe,  which,  as  it  has  been  ge¬ 
nerally  received,  could  never  be  underftood  but  as  a  ridi¬ 
culous  tale. 

Let  us  add  to  this,  that  there  is  fcarce  an  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  deity,  but  hath  a  twilled  ferpent, 
twilled  cornucopia,  or  fome  fymbol  winding  in  this 
manner  to  accompany  it.  The  two  fmall  heads  (over  the 
bullo  of  the  Hercules,  fig.  4,  in  plate  1)  of  the  goddefs 
Ills,  one  crowned  with  a  globe  between  two  horns,  the 
other  with  a  lily  *,  are  of  this  kind.  Harpocrates,  the 
god  of  lilence,  is  hill  more  remarkably  fo,  having  a  large 
twihed  horn  growing  out  of  the  fide  of  his  head,  one 
cornucopia  in  his  hand,  and  another  at  his  feet,  with 
his  finger  placed  on  his  lips,  indicating  fecrecy  (fee 
Montfaucon’s  Antiquities) :  and  it  is  as  remarkable,  that 
the  deities  of  barbarous  and  Gothic  nations  never  had, 
nor  have  to  this  day,  any  of  thefe  elegant  forms  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  How  abfolutely  void  of  thefe  turns  are  the 
pagods  of  China,  and  what  a  mean  tahe  runs  through 
molt  of  their  attempts  in  painting  and  fculpture,  notwith- 
Itanding  they  finifh  with  fuch  exceflive  neatnefs ;  the 
whole  nation  in  thefe  matters  feem  to  have  but  one  eye : 
this  mifchief  naturally  follows  from  the  prejudices  they 

*  The  leaves  of  this  flower  as  they  grow,  twill  themfelves  various  ways 
in  a  pleafing  manner,  as  may  be  better  feen  by  figure  43,  in  plate  1 ;  but 
there  is  a  curious  little  flower  called  the  autumn  fyclamen,  fig.  47,  the 
Jpaves  of  which  elegantly  twill  one  way  only. 
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imbibe  by  copying  one  another’s  works,  which  the  an¬ 
cients  feem  feldom  to  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ancients  tin- 
died  thefe  arts  very  differently  from  the  modems  :  La- 
mozzo  feems  to  be  partly  aware  of  this,  by  what  he 
fays  in  the  divition  of  his  work,  page  9  :  “  There  is  a 
two-folde  proceeding  in  all  artes  and  fciences  :  the 
te  one  is  called  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  other  of 
teaching.  Nature  proceedeth  ordinarily,  beginning 
44  with  the  imperfect,  as  the  particulars,  and  ending  with 
£t  the  perfect,  as  the  univerfals.  Now  if  in  fearching 
44  out  the  nature  of  things,  our  underftanding  fhall 
44  proceede  after  that  order,  by  which  they  are  brought 
44  forth  by  nature,  doubtleffe  it  will  be  the  moft  abfo- 
‘£  lute  and  ready  method  that  can  bee  imagined.  For 
fC  we  beginne  to  know  things  by  their  firft  and  imme- 
<c  diate  principles,  &c.  and  this  is  not  only  mine  opi- 
44  nion,  but  Ariftotles  alfo yet,  mitlaking  Aritlotle’s 
meaning,  and  abfolutely  deviating  from  his  advice,  he 
afterwards  fays,  44  all  which  if  we  could  comprehend 
44  within  our  underftanding,  we  Should  be  moft  wile ; 
44  but  it  is  impojftble  and  after  having  given  fome  dark 
reafons  why  he  thinks  fo,  he  tells  you  44  he  refolves  to 
44  follow  the  order  of  teaching,”  which  all  the  writers  on 
painting  have  in  like  manner  ftnce  done. 

Had  I  obferved  the  foregoing  paftage,  before  I  un¬ 
dertook  this  effay,  it  probably  would  have  put  me  to  a 
Hand,  and  deterred  me  from  venturing  upon  what  La- 
mozzo  calls  an  impoflible  talk:  but  obferving  in  the 
forementioned  controverftes  that  the  torrent  generally 
ran  againft  me ;  and  that  Several  of  my  opponents  had 
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turned  my  arguments  into  ridicule,  yet  were  daily  avail¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  their  ufe,  and  venting  them  even  to 
my  face  as  their  own  ;  I  began  to  with  the  publication 
of  fomething  on  this  fubject  ;  and  accordingly  applied 
myfelf  to  feveral  of  my  friends,  whom  I  thought  capable 
of  taking  up  the  pen  for  me,  offering  to  furnifh  them 
with  materials  by  word  of  mouth  :  but  finding  this  me¬ 
thod  not  practicable,  from  the  difficulty  of  one  man’s 
expreffing  the  ideas  of  another,  efpecially  on  a  fubject 
which  he  was  either  unacquainted  with,  or  was  new  in 
its  kind,  I  was  therefore  reduced  to  an  attempt  of  find¬ 
ing  fuch  words  as  would  bed  anfwer  my  own  ideas, 
being  now  too  far  engaged  to  drop  the  defign.  Here¬ 
upon,  having  digeffed  the  matter  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  thrown  it  into  the  form  of  a  book,  I  fubmitted  it 
to  the  judgment  of  fuch  friends  whofe  fincerity  and 
abilities  I  could  bed  rely  on,  determining,  on  their  ap¬ 
probation  or  didike,  to  publifh  or  dedroy  it :  but  their 
favourable  opinion  of  the  manufcript  being  publicly 
known,  it  gave  fuch  a  credit  to  the  undertaking,  as 
foon  changed  the  countenances  of  thofe  who  had  a 
better  opinion  of  my  pencil  than  my  pen,  and  turned 
their  fneers  into  expectation  ;  efpecially  when  the  fame 
friends  had  kindly  made  me  an  offer  of  conducting  the 
work  through  the  prefs.  And  here  I  mud  acknowledge 
myfelf  particularly  indebted  to  one  gentleman  for  his 
corrections  and  amendment  of  at  lead  a  third  part  of 
the  wording.  Through  his  abfence  and  avocations,  fe¬ 
veral  fheets  went  to  the  prefs  without  any  adidance,  and 
the  red  had  the  occadonal  infpection  of  one  or  two 
other  friends.  If  any  inaccuracies  fhall  be  found  in  the 
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writing,  I  fhall  readily  acknowledge  them  all  my  own, 
and  am,  I  confefs,  under  no  great  concern  about  them, 
provided  the  matter  in  general  may  be  found  ufeful  and 
anfwerable  in  the  application  of  it  to  truth  and  nature;  in 
which  material  points,  if  the  reader  fhall  think  fit  to  rec¬ 
tify  any  miftakes,  it  will  give  me  a  fenfible  pleafure,  and 
be  doing  great  honour  to  the  work. 
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FOR  the  more  eafy  finding  the  figures  referred  to  in  the  two 
prints  belonging  to  this  work ,  the  references  are  for  the  mofi  part 
placed  in  the  margin.  Fig.  T.  p.  i.fignifies  the  top  of  plate  i. — 
L.  p.  l.  the  left  fide. — R.  p.  i  .the  right  fide. — B.  p.  i.  the  bot¬ 
tom.  And  where  a  figure  is  referred  to  in  the  middle  of  either 
print ,  it  is  only  marked  thus.  Fig.  p.  i.  or  Fig.  p.  2. 
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T  NOW  offer  to  the  public  a  fhort  effay,  accompanied 
with  two  explanatory  prints,  in  which  1  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhow  what  the  principles  are  in  nature,  by  which 
we  are  directed  to  call  the  forms  of  fome  bodies  beautiful, 
others  ugly ;  fome  graceful,  and  others  the  reverie ; 
by  confidering  more  minutely  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  the  nature  of  thofe  lines,  and  their  different  com¬ 
binations,  which  ferve  to  raife  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  all 
the  variety  of  forms  imaginable.  At  firff,  perhaps,  the 
whole  defign,  as  well  as  the  prints,  may  feem  rather  in¬ 
tended  to  trifle  and  confound,  than  to  entertain  and  in¬ 
form  :  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  when  the  examples  in  na¬ 
ture,  referred  to  in  this  effay,  are  duly  confidered  and 
examined  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  it,  it  will  be 
thought  worthy  of  a  careful  and  attentive  perufal :  and 
the  prints  themfelves  too  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  ex¬ 
amined  as  attentively,  when  it  is  found,  that  almoft  every 
figure  in  them  (how  oddly  foever  they  may  feem  to  be 
grouped  together)  is  referred  to  fingly  in  the  effay,  in 
order  to  affift  the  reader’s  imagination,  when  the  ori¬ 
ginal  examples  in  art,  or  nature,  are  not  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  him. 

And  in  this  light  I  hope  my  prints  will  be  confidered, 
and  that  the  figures  referred  to  in  them  will  never  be 
imagined  to  be  placed  there  by  me  as  examples  them¬ 
felves,  of  beauty  or  grace,  but  only  to  point  out  to  the 
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reader  what  forts  of  objects  he  is  to  look  for  and  examine 
in  nature,  or  in  the  works  of  the  greateft  matters.  My 
figures,  therefore,  are  to  be  contidered  in  the  fame  light 
with  thofe  a  mathematician  makes  with  his  pen,  which 
may  convey  the  idea  of  his  demonftration,  though  not  a 
line  in  them  is  either  perfedtly  ttraight,  or  of  that  pecu¬ 
liar  curvature  he  is  treating  of.  Nay,  fo  far  was  I  from 
aiming  at  grace,  that  I  purpofely  chofe  to  be  leatt  accu¬ 
rate,  where  mott  beauty  might  be  expedted,  that  no  flrefs 
might  be  laid  on  the  figures  to  the  prejudice  of  the  work 
itfelf.  For  I  mud  confefs,  I  have  but  little  hopes  of 
having  a  favourable  attention  given  to  my  defign  in  ge¬ 
neral,  by  thofe  who  have  already  had  a  more  fafhionable 
introduction  into  the  myderies  of  the  arts  of  painting 
and  fculpture.  Much  lefs  do  I  expedt,  or  in  truth  defire, 
the  countenance  of  that  fet  of  people,  who  have  an  inte- 
reft  in  exploding  any  kind  of  dodtrine,  that  may  teach  us 
to  fee  with  our  own  eyes. 

It  may  be  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  fome  of  the  laft- 
mentioned,  are  not  only  the  dependents  on,  but  often 
the  only  indrudtors  and  leaders  of  the  former ;  but  in 
what  light  they  are  fo  confidered  abroad,  may  be  partly 
feen  by  *  a  burlefque  reprefentation  of  them,  taken  from 
a  print  publifhed  by  Mr.  Pond,  defigned  by  Cavalier 
Ghezzi  at  Rome. 

To  thofe,  then,  whofe  judgments  are  unprejudiced, 
this  little  work  is  fubmitted  with  mod:  pleafure  ;  becaufe 
it  is  from  fuch  that  I  have  hitherto  received  the  mod:  obli¬ 
gations,  and  now  have  reafon  to  expedt  molt  candour. 

Therefore  I  would  fain  have  fuch  of  my  readers  be  af- 
fured,  that,  however  they  may  have  been  awed  and  over- 

*  Fig.  i.  T.  p.  r. 
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bofn  by  pompous  terms  of  art,  hard  names,  and  the  pa¬ 
rade  of  feemingly  magnificent  collections  of  pictures  and 
ilatues ;  they  are  in  a  much  fairer  way,  ladies,  as  well  as 
gentlemen)  of  gaining  a  perfect:  knowledge  of  the  elegant 
and  beautiful  in  artificial  as  well  as  natural  forms,  by 
confidering  them  in  a  fyflematical,  but  at  the  fame  time 
familiar  way,  than  thofe  who  have  been  prepoffeffed  by 
dogmatic  rules,  taken  from  the  performances  of  art  only: 
nay,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  fooner,  and  more  rationally, 
than  even  a  tolerable  painter,  who  has  imbibed  the  fame 
prejudices. 

The  more  prevailing  the  notion  may  be,  that  painters 
and  connoitfeurs  are  the  only  competent  judges  of  things 
of  this  fort ;  the  more  it  becomes  neceffary  to  clear  up 
and  confirm,  as  much  as  poffible,  what  has  only  been 
afferted  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  :  that  no  one  may  be 
deterred,  by  the  want  of  fuch  previous  knowledge,  from 
entering  into  this  inquiry. 

The  reafon  why  gentlemen,  who  have  been  inquifitive 
after  knowledge  in  pictures,  have  their  eyeslefs  qualified 
for  our  purpofe,  than  others,  is  becaufe  their  thoughts 
have  been  entirely  and  continually  employed  and  incum¬ 
bered  with  confidering  and  retaining  the  various  maimers 
in  which  pictures  are  painted,  the  hiftories,  names,  and 
characters  of  the  matters,  together  with  many  other  little 
circumfiances  belonging  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art; 
and  little  or  no  time  has  been  given  for  perfecting  the  ideas 
they  ought  to  have  in  their  minds,  of  the  objects  them- 
felves  in  nature :  for  by  having  thus  efpoufed  and  adopted 
their  firfl:  notions  from  nothing  but  imitations,  and  be¬ 
coming  too  often  as  bigotted  to  their  faults,  as  their  beau¬ 
ties,  they  at  length,  in  a  manner,  totally  neglect,  or  at 
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leal!  difregard  the  works  of  nature,  merely  becaufe  they  do 
not  tally  with  what  their  minds  are  fo  flrongly  prepoffeff- 
ed  with. 

Were  not  this  a  true  fiate  of  the  cafe,  many  a  reputed 
capital  picture,  that  now  adorns  the  cabinets  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  in  all  countries,  would  long  ago  have  been  committed 
to  the  flames :  nor  would  it  have  been  poflible  for  the 
Venus  and  Cupid,  reprefented  by  the  figure*,  to  have 
made  its  way  into  the  principal  apartment  of  a  palace. 

It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  painter’s  eye  may  not  be  a  bit 
better  fitted  to  receive  thefe  new  impreffions,  who  is  in 
like  manner  too  much  captivated  with  the  works  of  art ; 
for  he  alfo  is  apt  to  purfue  the  fhadow,  and  drop  the 
fubfiance.  This  miftake  happens  chiefly  to  thofe  who  go 
to  Rome  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  fludies ;  as  they 
naturally  will,  without  the  utmofl  care,  take  the  infec¬ 
tious  turn  of  the  connoiffeur,  inflead  of  the  painter:  and 
in  proportion  as  they  turn  by  thofe  means  bad  proficients 
in  their  own  arts,  they  become  the  more  confiderable  in 
that  of  a  connoiffeur.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  feeming 
paradox,  it  has  ever  been  obferved  at  all  auditions  of  pic¬ 
tures,  that  the  very  worfi  painters  fit  as  the  mofl  pro¬ 
found  judges,  and  are  trufted  only,  I  fuppofe,  on  account 
of  their  difmterejlednefs. 

I  apprehend  a  good  deal  of  this  will  look  more  like 
refentment,  and  a  defign  to  invalidate  the  objedtions  of 
fuch  as  are  not  likely  to  fet  the  faults  of  this  work  in  the 
moft  favourable  light ;  than  merely  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  as  was  faid  above,  of  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  are 
neither  painters  nor  connoiffeurs  :  and  I  will  be  ingenu¬ 
ous  enough  to  confefs  fomething  of  this  may  be  true ; 

*  Under  Fig.  49.  T.  p.  1. 
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but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  allow  that  this  alone 
would  have  been  a  fufficient  motive  to  have  made  me  rilk 
giving  offence  to  any ;  had  not  another  conlideration, 
betides  that  already  alleged,  of  more  confequence  to 
the  purpofe  in  hand,  made  it  neceffary  :  I  mean  the  fet- 
ting  forth,  in  the  ftrongefl  colours,  the  furprifing  altera¬ 
tions  objects  feemingly  undergo  through  the  prepoffef- 
tions  and  prejudices  contracted  by  the  mind — Fallacies 
firongly  to  be  guarded  againtt  by  fuch  as  would  learn  to 
fee  objeCts  truly  ! 

Although  the  infiances  already  given  are  pretty  fla¬ 
grant,  yet  it  is  certainly  true  (as  a  farther  confirmation 
of  this,  and  for  the  confolation  of  thole  who  may  be  a 
little  piqued  at  what  may  be  faid),  that  painters  of  every 
condition  are  flronger  inftances  of  the  almofi  unavoidable 
power  of  prejudice,  than  any  people  whatever. 

What  are  all  the  manners ,  as  they  are  called,  of  even 
the  greateft  matters,  which  are  known  to  differ  fo  much 
from  one  another,  and  all  of  them  from  nature,  but  fo 
many  ftrong  proofs  of  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
falfehood,  converted  into  eflablifhed  truth  in  their  own 
eyes,  by  felf-opinion  ?  Rubens  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  as  much  difgufted  at  the  dry  manner  of  Pouflin, 
as  Pouflin  was  at  the  extravagant  of  Rubens.  The  pre¬ 
judices  of  inferior  proficients  in  favour  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  their  own  performances,  is  fiill  more  amazing. 
Their  eyes  are  fo  quick  in  difcerning  the  faults  of  others, 
at  the  fame  time  they  are  fo  totally  blind  to  their  own  ! 
Indeed  it  would  be  well  for  us  all,  if  one  of  Gulliver’s 
flappers  could  be  placed  at  our  elbows  to  remind  us  at 
every  ftroke  how  much  prejudice  and  felf-opinion  perverts 
our  fight. 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  I  hope  it  appears  that  thofe, 
who  have  no  bias  of  any  kind,  either  from  their  own 
practice,  or  the  leffons  of  others,  are  fitted;  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  following 
pages.  But  as  every  one  may  not  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  inftances 
that  have  been  given,  I  will  offer  one  of  a  familiar  kind, 
which  may  be  a  hint  for  their  obfcrving  a  thoufand  more. 
How  gradually  does  the  eye  grow  reconciled  even  to  a 
difagreeable  drefs,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  fa- 
fhion  ;  and  how  foon  return  to  its  difiike  of  it,  when  it 
is  left  off,  and  a  new  one  has  taken  poffeffion  of  the 
mind  ?  So  vague  is  tafie,  when  it  has  no  lolid  principles 
for  its  foundation  ! 

Notwithfianding  I  have  told  you  my  defign  of  confi- 
dering  minutely  the  variety  of  lines,  which  l'erve  to  raife 
the  ideas  of  bodies  in  the  mind,  and  which  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  confidered  as  drawn  on  the  furfaces  only  of 
folid  or  opake  bodies  :  yet  the  endeavouring  to  conceive 
as  accurate  an  idea  as  is  pofiible,  of  the  tnfide  of  thofe 
furfaces,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  will  be  a 
great  affiftance  to  us  in  the  purfuance  of  our  prefent 
inquiry. 

In  order  to  my  being  well  underftood,  let  every  object 
under  our  confideration  be  imagined  to  have  its  inward 
contents  fcooped  out  lb  nicely,  as  to  have  nothing  of  it 
left  but  a  thin  fhell,  exactly  correfponding,  both  in  its 
inner  and  outer  furface,  to  the  fhape  of  the  obje6t 
itfelf :  and  let  us  likewife  fuppofe  this  thin  fhell  to  be 
made  up  of  very  fine  threads,  clofely  connected  together, 
and  equally  perceptible,  whether  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to 
obferve  them  from  without,  or  within;  and  we  fhall  find 
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the  ideas  of  the  two  furfaces  of  this  fhell  will  naturally 
coincide.  The  very  word,  fhell,  makes  us  feem  to  fee 
both  furfaces  alike. 

The  ufe  of  this  conceit,  as  it  may  be  called  by  fome, 
will  be  feen  to  be  very  great,  in  the  procefs  of  this  work: 
and  the  oftener  we  think  of  objects  in  this  fhell-like 
manner,  we  fhall  facilitate  and  ftrengthen  our  conception 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  furface  of  an  obje6t  we  are 
viewing,  by  acquiring  thereby  a  more  perfedl  knowledge 
of  the  whole,  to  which  it  belongs  :  becaufe  the  imagina¬ 
tion  will  naturally  enter  into  the  vacant  fpace  within  this 
fhell,  and  there  at  once,  as  from  a  centre,  view  the  whole 
form  within,  and  mark  the  oppofite  correfponding  parts 
fo  flrongly,  as  to  retain  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  make 
us  mailers  of  the  meaning  of  every  view  of  the  objedt,  as 
we  walk  round  it,  and  view  it  from  without. 

Thus  the  moll  perfect  idea  we  can  poffibly  acquire  of 
a  fphere,  is  by  conceiving  an  infinite  number  of  ftraight 
rays  of  equal  lengths,  ilfuing  from  the  centre,  as  from 
the  eye,  fpreading  every  way  alike ;  and  circumfcribed 
or  wound  about  at  their  other  extremities  with  clofe 
connedted  circular  threads,  or  lines,  forming  a  true  fphe- 
rical  fhell. 

But  in  the  common  way  of  taking  the  view  of  any 
opake  object,  that  part  .of  its  furface  which  fronts  the 
eye,  is  apt  to  occupy  the  mind  alone,  and  the  oppolite, 
nay  even  every  other  part  of  it  whatever,  is  left  un¬ 
thought  of  at  that  time :  and  the  lealt  motion  we  make 
to  reconnoitre  any  other  lide  of  the  objedt,  confounds 
our  firfl  idea,  for  want  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  ideas, 
which  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  would  natu- 
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rally  have  given  us,  if  we  had  conlidered  it  in  the  other 
way  before. 

Another  advantage  of  confidering  objects  thus  merely 
as  fhells  compofed  of  lines,  is,  that  by  tliefe  means  we 
obtain  the  true  and  full  idea  of  what  is  called  the  outlines 
of  a  figure,  which  has  been  confined  within  too  narrow 
limits,  by  taking  it  only  from  drawings  on  paper  ;  for 
in  the  example  of  the  fphere  given  above,  every  one 
of  the  imaginary  circular  threads  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  outline  of  the  fphere,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  divide  the  half  that  is  feen,  from  that  which  is 
not  feen  ;  and  if  the  eye  be  fuppofed  to  move  regularly 
round  it,  thefe  threads  will  each  of  them  as  regularly 
fucceed  one  another  in  the  office  of  outlines  (in  the 
narrow  and  limited  fenfe  of  the  word)  :  and  the  inffant 
any  one  of  thefe  threads,  during  this  motion  of  the  eye, 
comes  into  light  on  one  fide,  its  oppofitc  thread  is  loft, 
and  difappears  on  the  other.  He  who  will  thus  take 
the  pains  of  acquiring  perfect  ideas  of  the  diftances, 
bearings,  and  oppofttions  of  feveral  material  points  and 
lines  in  the  furfaces  of  even  the  moft  irregular  figures, 
will  gradually  arrive  at  the  knack  of  recalling  them  into 
his  mind  when  the  objects  themfelves  are  not  before 
him  :  and  they  will  be  as  ftrong  and  perfedt  as  thofe  of 
the  moft  plain  and  regular  forms,  fuch  as  cubes  and 
fpheres  ;  and  will  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  thofe  who  in¬ 
vent  and  draw  from  fancy,  as  well  as  enable  thofe  to  be 
more  corredt  who  draw  from  the  life. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  I  would  defire  the  reader  to 
aftift  his  imagination  as  much  as  poflible,  in  confidering 
every  objedt,  as.if  his  eye  were  placed  within  it.  As  ftraight 
lines  are  eaftly  conceived,  the  difficulty  of  following  this 
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method  in  the  mod:  limple  and  regular  forms  will  be  lefs 
than  may  be  firft  imagined  ;  and  its  ufe  in  the  more  com¬ 
pounded  will  be  greater  :  as  will  be  more  fully  fhown 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  compofilion. 

But  as  fig.  *  may  be  of  lingular  ufe  to  young  de- 
figners  in  the  fludy  of  the  human  form,  the  mofl  com¬ 
plex  and  beautiful  of  all,  in  fhowing  them  a  mechanical 
way  of  gaining  the  oppofite  points  in  its  furface,  which 
never  can  be  feen  in  one  and  the  fame  view  ;  it  will  be 
proper  to  explain  the  delign  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  may 
at  the  fame  time  add  fome  weight  to  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid. 

It  reprefents  the  trunk  of  a  figure  call  in  foft  wax, 
with  one  wire  paffed  perpendicularly  through  its  centre, 
another  perpendicularly  to  the  firft,  going  in  before  and 
coming  out  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  as  many  more 
as  may  be  thought  neceffary,  parallel  to  and  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  thefe,  and  each  other  ;  as  is  marked  by  the 
feveral  dots  in  the  figure.  Let  thefe  wires  be  fo  loofe  as 
to  be  taken  out  at  pleafure,  but  not  before  all  the  parts  of 
them,  which  appear  out  of  the  wax,  are  carefully  painted 
clofe  up  to  the  wax,  of  a  different  colour  from  thofe  that 
lie  within  it.  By  thefe  means  the  horizontal  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  contents  of  thefe  parts  of  the  body  (by  which  I 
mean  the  difiances  of  oppofite  points  in  the  furface  of 
thefe  parts)  through  which  the  wires  have  paffed,  may 
be  exa£tly  known  and  compared  with  each  other;  and  the 
little  holes,  where  the  wires  have  pierced  the  wax,  re¬ 
maining  on  its  furface,  will  mark  out  the  correfponding 
oppofite  points  on  the  external  mufcles  of  the  body  ;  as 
well  as  affifi  and  guide  us  to  a  readier  conception  of  all 
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the  intervening  parts.  Thefe  points  may  be  marked  upon 
a  marble  figure  with  calibers  properly  uled. 

The  known  method,  many  years  made  ufe  of,  for  the 
more  exadtly  and  expeditioufly  reducing  drawings  from 
large  pictures  for  engravings,  or  for  enlarging  defigns  for 
painting  ceilings  and  cupolas  (by  firiking  lines  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  equal  number  of 
fquares  on  the  paper  defigned  for  the  copy,  that  bath  been 
firfc  made  on  the  original ;  by  which  means  the  fituation 
of  every  part  of  the  picture  is  mechanically  feen,  and 
eafily  transferred),  may  truly  befaid  to  be  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  kind  with  what  has  been  here  propofed,  but  that 
one  is  done  upon  a  flat  furface,  the  other  upon  folid; 
and  that  the  new  fcheme  differs  in  its  application,  and 
may  be  of  a  much  more  ufeful  and  extenfive  nature  than 
the  old  one. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  have  done  with  the  introduction  : 
and  I  fhall  proceed  to  confider  the  fundamental  principles, 
which  are  generally  allowed  to  give  elegance  and  beauty, 
when  duly  blended  together,  to  compofitions  of  all  kinds 
whatever ;  and  point  out  to  my  readers  the  particular 
force  of  each,  in  thofe  compofitions  in  nature  and  art, 
which  leem  moft  to  pleafe  and  entertain  the  eye ,  and  give 
that  grace  and  beauty  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  this  inquiry. 
The  principles  I  mean,  are  fitness,  variety,  uni¬ 
formity,  SIMPLICITY,  INTRICACY,  and  QUANTITY  ; - 

all  which  co-operate  in  the  production  of  beauty ,  mutually 
correcting  and  refraining  each  other  occafionally. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

OF  FITNESS. 

FITNESS  of  the  parts  to  the  defign  for  which  every 
individual  thing  is  formed,  either  by  art  or  nature,  is 
firft  to  be  confidered,  as  it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  This  is  fo  evident,  that 
even  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  the  great  inlet  of  beauty,  is 
itfelf  fo  ftrongly  biafled  by  it,  that  if  the  mind,  on  account 
of  this  kind  of  value  in  a  form,  efteem  it  beautiful, 
though  on  all  other  confiderations  it  be  not  fo,  the  eye 
grows  infenfible  of  its  want  of  beauty,  and  even  begins 
to  be  pleafed,  efpecially  after  it  has  been  a  conliderable 
time  acquainted  with  it. 

It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  forms  of 
great  elegance  often  difgufi  the  eye  by  being  improperly 
applied.  Thus  twilled  columns  are  undoubtedly  orna¬ 
mental  ;  but  as  they  convey  an  idea  of  weaknefs,  they 
always  difpleafe,  when  they  are  improperly  made  ufe  of 
as  fupports  to  any  thing  that  is  bulky,  or  appears  heavy. 

The  bulks  and  proportions  of  objects  are  governed  by 
fitnefs  and  propriety.  It  is  this  that  has  eftablifhed  the 
fize  and  proportion  of  chairs,  tables,  and  all  forts  of 
utenlils  and  furniture.  It  is  this  that  has  fixed  the  di- 
menfions  of  pillars,  arches,  8tc.  for  the  fupport  of  great 
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weight,  and  fo  regulated  all  the  orders  in  architecture, 
as  well  as  the  lizes  of  windows  and  doors,  &c.  Thus, 
though  a  building  were  ever  fo  large,  the  fieps  of  the 
fiairs,  the  feats  in  the  windows,  muft  be  continued  of 
their  ufual  heights,  or  they  would  lofe  their  beauty  with 
their  fitnefs :  and  in  fhip-building,  the  dimentions  of 
every  part  are  confined  and  regulated  by  fitnefs  for  fail¬ 
ing.  When  a  vefiel  fails  well,  the  failors  always  call  her 
a  beauty ;  the  two  ideas  have  fuch  a  connexion  ! 

The  general  dimentions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  adapted  thus  to  the  ufes  they  are  defigned  for. 
The  trunk  is  the  mofi  capacious  on  account  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  contents,  and  the  thigh  is  larger  than  the  leg, 
becaufe  it  hath  both  the  leg  and  foot  to  move,  the  leg 
only  the  foot,  &c. 

Fitnefs  of  parts  alfo  confiitutes  and  diftinguifhes,  in  a 
great  meafure,  the  characleriftics  of  objects ;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  race-horfe  differs  as  much  in  quality,  or  cha¬ 
racter,  from  the  war-horfe,  as  to  its  figure,  as  the  Her¬ 
cules  from  the  Mercury. 

The  race-horfe,  having  all  its  parts  of  fuch  dimenfions 
as  befi  fit  the  purpofes  of  fpeed,  acquires  on  that  account 
a  confident  character  of  one  fort  of  beauty.  To  illuf- 
trate  this,  fuppofe  the  beautiful  head  and  gracefully 
turned  neck  of  the  war-horfe  were  placed  on  the  fhoulders 
of  the  race-horfe,  infiead  of  his  own  awkward  ftraight 
one ;  it  would  difgufi  and  deform,  infiead  of  adding 
beauty,  becaufe  the  judgment  would  condemn  it  as 
unfit. 

The  Hercules,  by  Glicon  hath  all  its  parts  finely 
fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  the  utmoft  firength,  the  texture 
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of  the  human  form  will  bear  :  the  back,  bread,  and 
fhoulders,  have  huge  hones,  and  mufcles  adequate  to  the 
fuppofed  adtive  firength  of  its  upper  parts ;  but  as  lefs 
firength  was  required  for  the  lower  parts,  the  judicious 
fculptor,  contrary  to  all  modern  rule  of  enlarging  every 
part  in  proportion,  leffened  the  fize  of  the  mufcles  gra¬ 
dually  down  towards  the  feet ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
made  the  neck  larger  in  circumfererence  than  any  part 
of  the  head ;  otherwife  the  figure  #  would  have  been 
burdened  with  an  unnecefiary  weight,  which  would  have 
been  a  drawback  from  his  ftrength,  and,  in  confequence 
of  that,  from  its  charadterifiic  beauty. 

Thefe  feeming  faults,  which  fhow  the  fuperior  anato¬ 
mical  knowledge  as  well  as  judgment  of  the  ancients,  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  the  leaden  imitations  of  it  near  Hyde- 
park.  Thefe  faturnine  geniufes  imagined  they  knew 
how  to  correct  fuch  apparent  disproportions. 

Thefe  few  examples  may  be  fufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  I  mean  (and  would  have  underfiood)  by  the 
beauty  of  fitnefs,  or  propriety. 

•€= =  "m"".1  s- 

CHAPTER  II, 

OF  VARIETY. 

HOW  great  a  fhare  variety  has  in  producing  beauty 
may  be  feen  in  the  ornamental  part  of  nature. 

The  thapes  and  colours  of  plants,  flowers,  leaves,  the 
paintings  in  butterflies  wings,  fhells,  <kc.  feem  of  little 
other  intended  ufe,  than  that  of  entertaining  the  eye  with 
the  pleafure  of  variety. 
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All  the  fenfes  delight  in  it,  and  equally  are  averfe  to 
famenefs.  The  ear  is  as  much  offended  with  one  ever; 
continued  note,  as  the  eye  is  with  being  fixed  to  a  point, 
or  to  the  view  of  a  dead  wall. 

Yet  when  the  eye  is  glutted  with  a  fucceflion  of  va¬ 
riety,  it  finds  relief  in  a  certain  degree  of  famenefs  ; 
and  even  plain  lpace  becomes  agreeable,  and  properly 
introduced,  and  contrafled  with  variety,  adds  to  it  more 
variety. 

I  mean  here,  and  every  where  indeed,  a  compofed  va¬ 
riety;  for  variety  uncompofed,  and  without  defign,  is 
confufion  and  deformity. 

Obferve,  that  a  gradual  leffening  is  a  kind  of  varying 
that  gives  beatity.  The  pyramid  diminifhing  from  it’s 
balls  to  its  point,  and  the  fcroll  or  voluta,  gradually 
leffening  to  its  centre,  are  beautiful  forms.  So  alfo  ob¬ 
jects  that  only  feem  to  do  fo,  though  in  fa£t  they  do 
not,  have  equal  beauty  :  thus  perfpedlive  views,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  buildings,  are  always  pleating  to 
the  eye. 

The  little  fhip,  between  figure  47  and  88,  plate  1. 
fuppofed  moving  along  the  Ihore  even  with  the  eye,  might 
have  its  top  and  bottom  bounded  by  two  lines  at  equal 
diftances  all  the  way,  as  A ;  but  if  the  fhip  putg  out  to 
fea,  thefe  lines  at  top  and  bottom  would  feem  to  vary 
and  meet  each  other  by  degrees,  as  B  in  the  point  C, 
which  is  in  the  line  where  the  fky  and  water  meet, 
called  the  horizon.  Thus  much  of  the  manner  of  per- 
fpe£tives  adding  beauty,  by  feemingly  varying  otherwife 
unvaried  forms,  1  thought  might  be  acceptable  to  thofe 
who  have  not  learnt  perfpedtive. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  UNIFORMITY,  REGULARITY,  OR  SYMMETRY. 

IT  may  be  imagined,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
effedls  of  beauty  refults  from  the  fymmetry  of  parts  in  the 
objedt  which  is  beautiful ;  but  I  am  very  well  perfuaded, 
this  prevailing  notion  will  foon  appear  to  have  little  or 
no  foundation. 

It  may  indeed  have  properties  of  greater  confequence, 
fuch  as  propriety,  fitnefs,  and  ufe,  and  yet  but  little 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  pleating  the  eye,  merely  on  the 
fcore  of  beauty. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  our  nature  a  love  of  imitation 
from  our  infancy,  and  the  eye  is  often  entertained,  as 
well  as  furprifed,  with  mimicry,  and  delighted  with  the 
exadtnefs  of  counterparts ;  but  then  this  always  gives 
way  to  its  fuperior  love  of  variety,  and  foon  grows  tire- 
fome. 

If  the  uniformity  of  figures,  parts,  or  lines,  were  truly 
the  chief  caufe  of  beauty,  the  more  exadtly  uniform  their 
appearances  were  kept,  the  more  pleafure  the  eye  would 
receive :  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that 
when  the  mind  has  been  once  fatisfied  that  the  parts 
anfwer  one  another  with  fo  exadt  an  uniformity,  as  to 
preferve  to  the  whole  the  character  of  fitnefs  to  ftand,  to 
move,  to  fink,  to  fwim,  to  fly,  8cc.  without  lofing  the 
balance,  the  eye  is  rejoiced  to  fee  the  objedt  turned  and 
Ihifted  fo  as  to  vary  thefe  uniform  appearances. 

Thus  the  profiles  of  moft  objedts,  as  well  as  faces,  are 
rather  more  pleafing  than  their  full  fronts. 


Whence 
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Whence  it  is  clear,  the  pleafure  does  not  arife  from 
feeing  the  exa6t  refemblance  which  one  tide  bears  the 
other,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  they  do  fo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fitnefs,  with  delign,  and  for  ufe.  For  when 
the  head  of  a  fine  woman  is  turned  a  little  to  one  fide, 
which  takes  off  from  the  exact  fimilarity  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  face,  and  fomewhat  reclining,  fo  varying 
frill  more  from  the  firaight  and  parallel  lines  of  a  formal 
front  face,  it  is  always  looked  upon  as  moft  pleafrng. 
This  is  accordingly  faid  to  be  a  graceful  air  of  the  head. 

It  is  a  conftant  rule  in  compofrtion  in  painting  to  avoid 
regularity.  When  we  view  a  building,  or  any  other 
object  in  life,  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  fhifting  the 
ground,  to  take  that  view  of  it  which  pleafes  us  beft ; 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  the  painter,  if  he  is  left  to 
his  choice,  takes  it  on  the  angle  rather  than  in  front,  as 
moft  agreeable  to  the  eye,  becaufe  the  regularity  of  the 
lines  is  taken  away  by  their  running  into  perfpedtive, 
without  lofing  the  idea  of  fitnefs ;  and  when  he  is  of 
neceffity  obliged  to  give  the  front  of  a  building,  with 
all  its  equalities  and  parallelilms,  he  generally  breaks  (as 
it  is  termed)  fuch  difagreeable  appearances,  by  throwing 
a  tree  before  it,  or  the  fhadow  of  an  imaginary  cloud,  or 
fome  other  object  that  may  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  of 
adding  variety,  which  is  the  fame  with  taking  away 
uniformity. 

If  uniform  objects  were  agreeable,  why  is  there  fuch 
care  taken  to  contraft  and  vary  all  the  limbs  of  a  fratue  ? 

The  picture  of  Henry  the  Eighth  *  would  be  preferable 
to  the  finely  contrafted  figures  of  Guido  or  Correggio ; 
and  the  Antinous’s  eafy  fway  ^  mutt  fubmit  to  the  friff 

*  Fig.  72.  p.  2,  f  Fig.  6.  p.  1. 
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and  ftraight  figure  of  the  dancing-mafter  '*  ;  and  the 
uniform  outlines  of  the  mufcles  in  the  figure  -j-  taken 
from  Albert  Durer's  book  of  proportions,  would  have 
more  tafte  in  them  than  thofe  in  the  famous  part  of  an 
antique  figure  ^  from  which  Michael  Angelo  acquired  fo 
much  of  his  fkill  in  grace. 

In  fhort,  whatever  appears  to  be  fit  and  proper  to 
anfwer  great  purpofes  ever  fatisfies  the  mind,  and  pleafes 
on  that  account.  Uniformity  is  of  this  kind.  We  find 
it  neceffary,  in  fome  degree,  to  give  the  idea  of  reft  and 
motion  without  the  pofiibility  of  falling;  but  when  any 
fuch  purpofes  can  be  as  well  effected  by  more  irregular 
parts,  the  eye  is  always  better  pleafed  on  the  account  of 
variety. 

How  pleafingly  is  the  idea  of  firmnefs  in  ftanding 
conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  three  elegant  claws  of  a 
table,  the  three  feet  of  a  tea-lamp,  or  the  celebrated  tripod 
of  the  ancients  ? 

Thus  you  fee  regularity,  uniformity,  or  fymmetry, 
pleafe  only  as  they  ferve  to  give  the  idea  of  fitnefs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  SIMPLICITY  OI<  DISTINCTNESS. 

SIMPLICITY  without  variety  is  wholly  infipid,  and 
at  beft  does  only  not  difpleafe ;  but  when  variety  is 
joined  to  it,  then  it  pleafes,  becaufe  it  enhances  the  plea~ 
fure  of  variety,  by  giving  the  eye  the  power  of  enjoying 
it  with  eafe. 


*  Fig.  7.  p.  1, 
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There  is  no  object  compofed  of  ffraight  lines  that 
has  fo  much  variety,  with  to  few  parts,  as  the  pyramid  ; 
and  it  is  its  conftantly  varying  from  its  bafe  gradually 
upwards  in  every  fituation  of  the  eve  (without  giving  the 
idea  of  famenefs  as  the  eye  moves  round  it),  that  has 
made  it  been  efteemed  in  all  ages  in  preference  to  the 
cone,  v  hich,  in  all  views,  appears  nearly  the  fame,  being 
varied  only  by  light  and  fhade. 

Steeples,  monuments,  and  mofi  competitions  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture,  are  kept  within  the  form  of  the  cone 
or  pyramid,  as  the  mofi:  eligible  boundary,  on  account 
of  their  limplicity  and  variety.  For  the  fame  reafon 
equeltrian  fiatues  pleale  more  than  the  tingle  figures. 

The  authors  (for  there  were  three  concerned  in  the 
work)  of  as  fine  a  group  of  figures  in  fculpture  as  ever 
was  made,  either  by  ancients  or  moderns  (I  mean  Lao- 
eoon  and  his  two  fons),  chole  to  be  guilty  of  the  ab- 
furdity  of  making  the  fons  of  half  the  father's  fize, 
though  they  have  every  other  mark  of  being  defigned  for 
men,  rather  than  not  bring  their  compofition  within  the 
boundary  of  a  pyramid  -jv  Thus,  if  a  judicious  work¬ 
man  were  employed  to  make  a  cafe  of  wood,  for  pre¬ 
ferring  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  or  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage,  he  would  foon  find  by  his  eye, 
the  whole  compofition  would  readily  fit  and  be  eafily 
packed  up  in  one  of  a  pyramidal  form. 

Steeples,  &c.  have  generally  been  varied  from  the 
cone,  to  take  off  from  their  too  great  fimplicity,  and  in- 
fiead  of  their  circular  bafes,  polygons  of  different,  but 
even  numbers  of  tides,  have  been  lubftituted,  I  fuppofe 
for  the  fake  of  uniformity.  Thefe  forms,  however,  may 

t  Fig-  9-  T-  P-  *• 
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be  faid  to  have  been  chofen  by  the  architect  with  a 
view  to  the  cone,  as  the  whole  competitions  might  be 
bounded  by  it. 

Yet,  in  my  mind,  odd  numbers  have  the  advantage 
over  the  even  ones,  as  variety  is  more  pleating  than  uni¬ 
formity,  where  the  fame  end  is  anfwercd  by  both  ;  as  in 
this  cafe,  where  both  polygons  may  be  circumfcribed  by 
the  fame  circle,  or,  in  other  words,  both  competitions 
bounded  by  the  fame  cone. 

And  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  nature,  in  all  her 
works  of  fancy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expretiion, 
where  it  feems  immaterial  whether  even  or  odd  numbers 
of  divitions  were  preferred,  rno ft  frequently  employs  the 
odd ;  as  for  example,  in  the  indenting  of  leaves,  flowers, 
bloflfoms,  &c. 

The  oval  alfo,  on  account  of  its  variety  with  fimplicity, 
is  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  circle,  as  the  triangle  to 
the  fquare,  or  the  pyramid  to  the  cube  ;  and  this  figure 
leflened  at  one  end,  like  the  egg,  thereby  being  more 
varied,  is  Angled  out  by  the  author  of  all  variety,  to 
bound  the  features  of  a  beautiful  face. 

When  the  oval  has  a  little  more  of  the  cone  added  to 
it  than  the  egg  has,  it  becomes  more  difiindtly  a  com¬ 
pound  of  thofe  two  mofi  Ample  varied  figures.  This  is 
the  fhape  of  the  pine-apple  *,  which  nature  has  particu¬ 
larly  difiinguifhed  by  befiowing  ornaments  of  rich  mo- 
fa  ic  upon  it,  compofed  of  contrafted  ferpentine  lines;  and 
the  pips  as  the  gardeners  call  them,  are  Aill  varied  by 
two  cavities  and  one  round  eminence  in  each. 

*  Fig.  io.  T.  p.  i.  f  Fig.  n.  T.  p.  i. 
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Could  a  more  elegant  Ample  form  than  this  have 
been  found;  it  is  probable  that  judicious  architedt,  Sir 
Chriltopher  Wren,  would  not  have  chofen  the  pine¬ 
apple's  for  the  two  terminations  of  the  tides  of  the  front 
of  St.  Paul’s :  and  perhaps  the  globe  and  crofs,  though 
a  finely  varied  figure,  which  terminates  the  dome,  would 
not  have  had  the  preference  of  fituation,  if  a  religious 
motive  had  not  been  the  occafion. 

Thus  we  lee  fimplicity  gives  beauty  even  to  variety, 
as  it  makes  it  more  eafily  underfiood,  and  fhould  be 
ever  fiudied  in  the  works  of  art,  as  it  ferves  to  prevent 
perplexity  in  forms  of  elegance,  as  will  be  thown  in  the 
next  chapter. 

■  -3> 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  INTRICACY. 

THE  active  mind  is  ever  bent  to  be  employed.  Pur- 
fuing  is  the  bufinefs  of  our  lives,  and,  even  abfiradted 
from  any  other  view,  gives  pleafure.  Every  arifing  dif¬ 
ficulty,  that  for  a  while  attends  and  interrupts  the  pur- 
fuit,  gives  a  fort  of  fpring  to  the  mind,  enhances  the  plea¬ 
fure,  and  makes  what  would  elfe  be  toil  and  labour,  be¬ 
come  fport  and  recreation. 

Wherein  would  confift  the  joys  of  hunting,  fhooting, 
fifhing,  and  many  other  favourite  diverfions,  without  the 
frequent  turns,  and  difficulties,  and  difappointments,  that 
are  daily  met  with  in  the  purfuit  ? — how  joylefs  does  the 
fportfinan  return  when  the  hare  has  not  had  fair  play  ? 

5  how 
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how  lively,  and  in  fpirits,  even  when  an  old  cunning  one 
has  baffled  and  out-run  the  dogs  ? 

This  love  of  purfuit,  merely  as  purfuit,  is  implanted 
in  our  natures,  and  defigned,  no  doubt,  for  neceffary 
and  ufeful  purpofes :  animals  have  it  evidently  by  inftincft : 
the  hound  diflikes  the  game  he  fo  eagerly  purfues ;  and 
even  cats  will  rifle  the  lofing  of  their  prey  to  chafe  it 
over  again.  It  is  a  pleating  labour  of  the  mind  to  lolve 
the  moft  difficult  problems;  allegories  and  riddles,  trifling 
as  they  are,  afford  the  mind  amufement ;  and  with  what 
delight  does  it  follow  the  well-con  netted  thread  of  a  play, 
or  novel,  which  ever  increafes  as  the  plot  thickens,  and 
ends  mofl  pleafed  when  that  is  moft  diftindtly  unravelled  ? 

The  eye  hath  this  fort  of  enjoyment  in  winding  walks, 
and  ferpentine  rivers,  and  all  forts  of  objetts,  whofe 
forms,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  are  compoled  principally 
of  what  I  call  the  waving  and  ferpentine  lines. 

Intricacy  in  form,  therefore,  I  fhall  define  to  be  that 
peculiarity  in  the  lines  which  compofe  it,  that  leads  the 
eye  a  wanton  kind  of  chafe,  and  from  the  pleafure  that 
gives  the  mind,  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  beautiful :  and 
it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  the  caufe  of  the  idea  of  grace 
more  immediately  refides  in  this  principle  than  in  the 
other  five,  except  variety ;  which  indeed  includes  this, 
and  all  the  others. 

That  this  obfervation  may  appear  to  have  a  real 
foundation  in  nature,  every  help  will  be  required,  which 
the  reader  liimfelf  can  call  to  his  afliftance,  as  well  as 
what  will  here  be  fuggefted  to  him. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  fomewhat  a  clearer  light,  the  fa¬ 
miliar  inftance  of  a  common  jack,  with  a  circular  fly, 
may  ferve  our  purpofe  better  than  a  more  elegant  form  : 

K  3  pre- 
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preparatory  to  which  let  the  figure  '*  be  confidered, 
which  reprefents  the  eye,  at  a  common  reading  difiance, 
viewing  a  row  of  letters,  but  fixed  with  moft  attention 
to  the  middle  letter  A. 

Now  as  we  read,  a  ray  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  eye  to  that  letter  it  looks  at  firfi, 
and  to  move  fucceffively  with  it  from  letter  to  letter,  the 
whole  length  of  the  line :  but  if  the  eye  flops  at  any 
particular  letter.  A,  to  obferve  it  more  than  the  reft, 
thefe  other  letters  will  grow  more  and  more  imperfedt  to 
the  fight,  the  farther  they  are  fituated  on  either  fide  of  A, 
as  is  exprefled  in  the  figure :  and  when  we  endeavour  to 
fee  all  the  letters  in  a  line  equally  perfedt  at  one  view,  as 
it  were,  this  imaginary  ray  muft  courfe  it  to  and  fro  with 
great  celerity.  Thus  though  the  eye,  ftriclly  fpeaking, 
can  only  pay  due  attention  to  thefe  letters  in  fuccefiion, 
yet  the  amazing  eafe  and  fwiftnefs  with  which  it  performs 
this  talk,  enables  us  to  fee  considerable  fpaces  with  fuffi- 
cient  fatisfaclion  at  one  ludden  view. 

Hence  we  Shall  always  fuppofe  fome  fuch  principal  ray 
moving  along  with  the  eye,  and  tracing  out  the  parts  of 
every  form  we  mean  to  examine  in  the  moft  perfect  man¬ 
lier :  and  when  we  would  follow  with  exadtnefs  the  courfe 
any  body  takes  that  is  in  motion,  this  ray  is  always  to  be 
fuppofed  to  move  with  the  body. 

In  this  manner  of  attending  to  forms,  they  will  be 
found,  whether  at  reji  or  in  motion ,  to  give  movement  to 
this  imaginary  ray ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  the 
eye  itfelf,  affedting  it  thereby  more  or  lefs  pleafingly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  Jhapes  and  motions.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  infiance  of  the  jack,  whether  the  eye 


*  Fig.  14.  T.  p.  1. 
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(with  this  imaginary  ray)  moves  flowly  down  the  line, 
to  which  the  weight  is  fixed,  or  attends  to  the  flow  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  weight  itfelf,  the  mind  is  equally  fatigued : 
and  whether  it  fwiftly  courfes  round  the  circular  rim  of 
the  flyer,  when  the  jack  hands,  or  nimbly  follows  one 
point  in  its  circularity  whilft  it  is  whirling  about,  we  are 
almoft  equally  made  giddy  by  it.  But  our  fenfation  differs 
much  from  either  of  thefe  unpleafant  ones,  when  we  ob- 
ferve  the  curling  worm,  into  which  the  worm-wheel  is 
fixed  *  :  for  this  is  always  pleafing,  either  at  reft  or  in 
motion,  and  whether  that  motion  is  flow  or  quick. 

That  it  is  accounted  fo,  when  it  is  at  reft,  appears  by 
the  riband  twifted  round  a  flick  (reprefented  on  one  fide 
of  this  figure),  which  has  been  a  long-eftablifhed  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  carvings  of  frames,  chimney-pieces,  and 
door-cafes,  and  called  by  the  carvers,  the  Jilck  and  riband 
ornament:  and  when  the  flick  through  the  middle  is 
omitted,  it  is  called  the  riband  edge ;  both  to  be  feen  in 
almoft  every  houfe  of  fafhion. 

But  the  pleafure  it  gives  the  eye  is  ftill  more  lively 
when  in  motion.  1  never  can  forget  my  frequent  flrong 
attention  to  it  when  I  was  very  young,  and  that  its  be¬ 
guiling  movement  gave  me  the  fame  kind  of  fenfation 
then,  which  I  fince  have  felt  at  feeing  a  country-dance, 
though,  perhaps,  the  latter  might  be  fomewbat  more 
engaging,  particularly  when  my  eye  eagerly  purfued  a 
favourite  dancer,  through  all  the  windings  of  the  figure, 
who  then  was  bewitching  to  the  fight,  as  the  imaginary 
ray  we  were  fpeaking  of,  was  dancing  with  her  all  the 
time. 


*  Fig.  15.  T.  p.  1. 
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This  fingle  example  might  be  fufficient  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  the  beauty  of  a  compofed  intricacy  of  form ; 
and  how  it  may  be  faid,  with  propriety,  to  lead  the  eye 
a  kind  of  chafe. 

But  the  hair  of  the  head  is  another  very  obvious  in- 
fiance,  which,  being  defigned  chiefly  as  an  ornament, 
proves  more  or  lefs  fo,  according  to  the  form  it  naturally 
takes,  or  is  put  into  by  art :  the  moft  amiable  in  itfelf 
is  the  flowing  curl ;  and  the  many  waving  and  con- 
trafted  turns  of  naturally  intermingling  locks  ravifh  the 
eye  with  the  pleafure  of  the  purfuit,  efpecially  when  they 
are  put  in  motion  by  a  gentle  breeze;  the  poet  knows  it, 
as  well  as  the  painter,  and  has  deferibed  the  wanton  ring¬ 
lets  waving  in  the  wind. 

And  yet  to  fhovv  how  excefs  ought  to  be  avoided  in 
intricacy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  principle,  the  very 
fame  head  of  hair,  wifped  and  matted  together,  would 
make  the  inoft  difagreeable  figure,  beeaufe  the  eye  would 
be  perplexed,  and  at  a  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  fuch  a 
confuted  number  of  uncompofed  and  entangled  lines; 
and  yet  notwithftanding  this,  the  prefent  fafhion  the 
ladies  have  gone  into,  of  wearing  a  part  of  the  hair  of 
their  heads  braided  together  from  behind,  like  intertwifted 
ferpents,  arifing  thickeft  from  the  bottom,  leffening  as  it 
is  brought  forward,  and  naturally  conforming  to  the 
fhape  of  the  reft  of  the  hair  it  is  pinned  over,  is  extremely 
pidturefque.  Their  thus  interlacing  the  hair  in  diftindt 
varied  quantities  is  an  artful  way  of  preferving  as  much 
of  intricacy  as  is  beautiful. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  QUANTITY. 

FORMS  of  magnitude,  although  ill- fhaped,  will  how¬ 
ever,  on  account  of  their  vadnefs,  draw  our  attention  and 
raife  our  admiration. 

Huge  fhapelcfs  rocks  have  a  pleating  kind  of  horror  in 
them,  and  the  wide  ocean  awes  us  with  its  vatt  contents; 
but  when  forms  of  beauty  are  prefented  to  the  eye  ill 
large  quantities,  the  pleafure  increafes  on  the  mind,  and 
horror  is  foftened  into  reverence. 

How  folemn  and  pleating  are  groves  of  high-grown 
trees,  great  churches,  and  palaces !  Has  not  even  a 
fingle  fpreading  oak,  grown  to  maturity,  acquired  the 
charadter  of  the  venerable  oak  ? 

Windfor  Cattle  is  a  noble  inttance  of  the  effedt  of 
quantity ;  the  hugenefs  of  its  few  diftindt  parts  ftrikes  the 
eye  with  uncommon  grandeur  at  a  didance,  as  well  as 
nigh :  it  is  quantity,  with  timplicity,  which  makes  it  one 
of  the  fineft  objects  in  the  kingdom,  though  void  of  any 
regular  order  of  architedture. 

The  facade  of  the  old  Louvre  at  Paris  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able  for  its  quantity.  This  fragment  is  allowed  to  be  the 
fined  piece  of  building  in  France,  though  there  are  many 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  it  in  all  other  refpedts,  except 
that  of  quantity. 

Who  does  not  feel  a  pleafure  when  he  pidtures  in  his 
mind  the  immenfe  buildings  which  once  adorned  the 
lower  Egypt,  by  imagining  the  whole  complete,  and 
ornamented  with  colodal  datues  ? 
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Elephants  and  whales  pleafe  us  with  their  unwieldy 
greatnefs.  Even  large  perlonages,  merely  for  being  fo, 
command  refpect :  nay,  quantity  is  an  addition  to  the 
perfon  which  often  fupplies  a  deficiency  in  his  figure. 

The  robes  of  ftate  are  always  made  large  and  full,  be- 
caufe  they  give  a  grandeur  of  appearance,  fuitable  to  the 
offices  of  the  greateft  diftinclion.  The  judge’s  robes  have 
an  awful  dignity  given  them  by  the  quantity  of  their  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  when  the  train  is  held  up,  there  is  a  noble 
waving  line  delcending  from  the  fhoulders  of  the  judge 
to  the  hand  of  his  train-bearer.  So  when  the  train  is 
gently  thrown  afide,  it  generally  falls  into  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  folds,  which  again  employ  the  eye,  and  fix  its 
attention. 

The  grandeur  of  the  Eaftern  drefs,  which  fo  far  fur- 
paffes  the  European,  depends  as  much  on  quantity  as  on 
coftlinefs. 

In  a  word,  it  is  quantity  which  adds  greatnefs  to  grace. 
But  then  excels  is  to  be  avoided,  or  quantity  will  become 
clumfy,  heavy,  or  ridiculous. 

The  full-bottom  wig,  like  the  lion’s  mane,  hath  fome- 
thing  noble  in  it,  and  adds  not  only  dignity,  but  fagacity 
to  the  countenance*  :  but  were  it  to  be  worn  as  large 
again,  it  would  become  a  burlefque  ;  or  was  an  im¬ 
proper  perfon  to  put  it  on,  it  would  then  too  be  ridi¬ 
culous. 

When  improper  or  incompatible  exceffes  meet,  they 
always  excite  laughter;  more  efpecially  when  the  forms 
of  thofe  exceffes  are  inelegant,  that  is,  when  they  are 
compofed  of  unvaried  lines. 

*  Fig.  16.  p.  i. 
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Ror  example,  the  figure  referred  to  in  the  margin  *, 
reprefents  a  fat  grown  face  of  a  man,  with  an  infant’s 
cap  on,  and  the  reft  of  the  child’s  drefs  fluffed,  and  fo 
well  placed  under  his  chin,  as  to  feem  to  belong  to  that 
face.  This  is  a  contrivance  1  have  feen  at  Bartholomew* 
fair,  and  always  occafioned  a  roar  of  laughter.  The 
next  is  of  the  fame  kind,  a  child  with  a  man’s  wig  and 
cap  on.  In  thefe  you  fee  the  ideas  of  youth  and  age 
jumbled  together,  in  forms  without  beauty. 

So  aRoman  general  J,  drefled  by  a  modern  taylor  and 
peruke-maker,  for  tragedy,  is  a  comic  figure.  The  dreftes 
of  the  times  are  mixed,  and  the  lines  which  compofe 
them  are  ftraight  or  only  round. 

Dancing-mafters,  reprefenting  deities,  in  their  grand 
ballets  on  the  ftage,  are  no  lefs  ridiculous.  •  See  the 
Jupiter  §. 

Neverthelels  cuftom  and  fafhion  will,  in  length  of 
time,  reconcile  almoft  every  abfurdity  whatever,  to  the 
eye,  or  make  it  overlooked. 

It  is  from  the  fame  joining  of  oppofite  ideas  that  makes 
us  laugh  at  the  owl  and  the  afs,  for  under  their  awkward 
forms,  they  feem  to  be  gravely  mufing  and  meditating, 
as  if  they  had  the  fenfe  of  human  beings. 

A  monkey  too,  whofe  figure,  as  well  as  moft  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  fo  oddly  refembles  the  human,  is  alfo  very  comical ; 
and  he  becomes  more  fo  when  a  coat  is  put  on  him,  as  he 
then  becomes  a  greater  burlefque  on  the  man. 

There  is  fomething  extremely  odd  and  comical  in  the 
rough  fhock  dog.  The  ideas  here  connected  are  the  ine¬ 
legant  and  inanimate  figure  of  a  thrum  mop,  or  muff, 

*  Fig.  17.  p.  1.  f  Fig.  18.  T.  p.  x. 

f  Fig.  19.  T.  p.  1.  §  Fig.  20.  T.  p.  1. 
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and  that  of  a  fenfible,  friendly  animal;  which  is  as  much 
a  burlefque  of  the  dog,  as  the  monkey  when  his  coat  is 
on,  is  of  the  man. 

What  can  it  be  but  this  inelegance  of  the  figure, 
joined  with  impropriety,  that  makes  a  whole  audience 
burfi  into  laughter,  when  they  fee  the  miller’s  fack,  in 
Dr.  Fauftus,  jumping  crofs  the  ftage  ?  was  a  well-fhaped 
vafe  to  do  the  fame,  it  would  equally  furprife,  but  not 
make  every  body  laugh,  becaufe  the  elegance  of  the  form 
would  prevent  it. 

For  when  the  forms,  thus  joined  together,  are  each 
of  them  elegant,  and  compofed  of  agreeable  lines,  they 
will  be  fo  far  from  making  us  laugh,  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  entertaining  to  the  imagination,  as  well  as  pleating 
to  the  eye.  The  fphinx  and  liren  have  been  admired  and 
accounted  ornamental  in  all  ages.  The  former  reprefents 
firength  and  beauty  joined  ;  the  latter,  beauty  and  fwift- 
nefs,  in  pleating  and  graceful  forms. 

The  griffin,  a  modern  hieroglyphic,  fignifying  firength 
and  fwiftnefs,  united  in  the  two  noble  forms  of  the  lion 
and  eagle,  is  a  grand  objebt.  So  the  antique  centaur 
hath  a  favage  greatnefs  as  well  as  beauty. 

Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  monfiers,  it  is  true ;  but  then 
they  convey  fuch  noble  ideas,  and  have  fuch  elegance  in 
their  forms  as  greatly  compenfates  for  their  being  unna¬ 
turally  joined  together. 

I  thall  mention  but  one  more  infiance  of  this  fort,  and 
that  the  mod;  extraordinary  of  all,  which  is  an  infant’s 
head  of  about  two  years  old,  with  a  pair  of  duck’s  wings 
placed  under  his  chin,  fuppofed  always  to  be  flying  about, 
and  flinging  pfalms 


*  Fig.  22.  R.  p.  x. 
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A  painter’s  reprefentation  of  heaven  would  be  nothing 
without  fwarms  of  thefe  little  incontinent  objects,  flying 
about,  or  perching  on  the  clouds ;  and  yet  there  is 
fomething  fo  agreeable  in  their  form,  that  the  eye  is  re¬ 
conciled,  and  overlooks  the  abfurdity,  and  we  find  them 
in  the  carving  and  painting  of  almoft  every  church.  St. 
Paul’s  is  full  of  them. 

As  the  foregoing  principles  are  the  very  ground-work 
of  what  is  to  follow  ;  we  will,  in  order  to  make  them 
the  more  familiar  to  us,  juft  fpeak  of  them  in  the  way 
they  are  daily  put  in  practice,  and  may  be  feen,  in  every 
drefs  that  is  worn  ;  and  we  fhall  find  not  only  that  ladies 
of  fafhion,  but  that  women  of  every  rank,  who  are  faid 
to  drefs  prettily,  have  known  their  force,  without  conft- 
dering  them  as  principles. 

Fitnefs  is  firft  conftdered  by  them,  as  knowing  that 
their  drefles  fhould  be  ufeful,  commodious,  and  fitted  to 
their  different  ages  ;  or  rich,  airy,  and  loofe,  agreeable 
to  the  character  they  would  give  out  to  the  public  by  their 
drefs. 

II.  Uniformity  is  chiefly  complied  with  in  drefs  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fitnefs,  and  feems  to  be  extended  not  much  far¬ 
ther  than  drefling  both  arms  alike,  and  having  the  fhoes 
of  the  fame  colour.  For  when  any  part  of  the  drefs  has 
not  the  excufe  of  fitnefs  or  propriety  for  its  uniformity  of 
parts,  the  ladies  always  call  it  formal. 

For  which  reafon,  when  they  are  at  liberty  to  make 
what  fhapes  they  pleafe  in  ornamenting  their  perfons, 
thofe  of  the  beft  tafte  choofe  the  irregular  as  the  more 
engaging  ;  for  example,  no  two  patches  are  ever  chofen 
of  the  fame  fize,  or  placed  at  the  fame  height ;  nor  a 
Angle  one  in  the  middle  of  a  feature,  unlefs  it  be  to  hide 

a  blemifh. 
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a  blemifh.  So  a  Angle  feather,  flower,  or  jewel,  is  gene¬ 
rally  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  head  ;  -or,  if  ever  put  in 
front,  it  is  turned  awry  to  avoid  formality. 

It  was  once  the  fafhion  to  have  two  curls  of  equal 
flze,  fluck  at  the  fame  height  clofe  upon  the  forehead, 
which  probably  took  its  rife  from  feeing  the  pretty  effedt 
of  curls  falling  loofely  over  the  face. 

A  lock  of  hair  falling  thus  crofs  the  temples,  and  by 
that  means  breaking  the  regularity  of  the  oval,  has  an 
effedt  too  alluring  to  be  ftrictly  decent,  as  is  very  well 
known  to  the  loofe  and  low  eft  clafs  of  women  :  but  be¬ 
ing  paired  in  fo  ftiff  a  manner,  as  they  formerly  were, 
they  loft  the  deftred  effect,  and  ill  deferved  the  name  of 
favourites. 

III.  Variety  in  drefs,  both  as  fo  colour  and  form,  is  the 
conftant  ftudy  of  the  young  and  gay — But  then, 

IV.  That  taudrinefs  may  not  deftroy  the  proper  effedl 
of  variety,  flmplicity  is  called  in  to  reftrain  its  fuperfluities, 
and  is  often  very  artfully  made  ufe  of  to  fet  native 
beauty  off  to  more  advantage.  1  have  not  known  any  fet 
of  people,  that  have  more  excelled  in  this  principle  of 
flmplicity,  or  plainnefs,  than  the  Quakers. 

V.  Quantity,  or  fulnefs  in  drefs,  has  ever  been  a  dar¬ 
ling  principle  ;  fo  that  fometimes  thofe  parts  of  drefs, 
which  would  probably  admit  of  being  extended  to  a  great 
degree,  have  been  carried  into  fuch  ftrange  exceflfes,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Queen.  Elizabeth  a  law  was  made  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  growth  of  yuffs  :  nor  is  the  enormous  flze  of 
the  hoop  at  prefent,  a  lefs  fufficient  proof  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  love  of  quantity  in  drefs,  beyond  that  of  conveni¬ 
ence  or  elegance. 
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VI.  The  beauty  of  intricacy  lies  in  contriving  wind¬ 
ing  ffiapes,  fuch  as  the  antique  lappets  belonging  to  the 
head  of  the  fphinx  *,  or  as  the  modern  lappet  when  it  is 
brought  before.  Every  part  of  drefs,  that  will  admit  of 
the  application  of  this  principle,  has  an  air  (as  it  is  termed) 
given  to  it  thereby  ;  and  although  it  requires  dexterity 
and  a  tafte  to  execute  thefe  windings  well,  we  find  them 
daily  pradtifed  with  fuccefs. 

This  principle  alfo  recommends  modefty  in  drefs,  to 
keep  up  our  expectations,  and  not  fuffer  them  to  be  too 
foon  gratified.  Therefore  the  body  and  limbs  fhould  all 
be  covered,  and  little  more  than  certain  hints  be  given  of 
them  through  the  clothing. 

The  face  indeed  will  bear  a  conftant  view,  yet  always 
entertain  and  keep  our  curiofity  awake,  without  the 
alfifiance  either  of  a  matk  or  veil ;  becaufe  vaft  variety 
of  changing  circumftances  keeps  the  eye  and  the  mind 
in  conftant  play,  in  following  the  numberlefs  turns  of 
expreffion  it  is  capable  of.  How  foon  does  a  face  that 
wants  expreffion,  grow  infipid,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
pretty  ?  The  reft  of  the  body,  not  having  thefe  advan¬ 
tages  in  common  with  the  face,  would  foon  fatiate  the  eye, 
were  it  to  be  as  conftantly  expofed  ;  nor  would  it  have 
more  eftedt  than  a  marble  ftatue.  But  when  it  is  art¬ 
fully  clothed  and  decorated,  the  mind  at  every  turn  re¬ 
fumes  its  imaginary  purfuits  concerning  it.  Thus,  if  1 
may  be  allowed  a  fimile,  the  angler  choofes  not  to  fee  the 
fiffi  he  angles  for,  until  it  is  fairly  caught. 

*  Fig.  21.  p.  i. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  LINES. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  introdudtion  the 
reader  is  detired  to  confider  the  furfaces  of  objedts  as  fo 
many  fhells  of  lines,  clofely  connedted  together  ;  which 
idea  of  them  it  will  now  be  proper  to  call  to  mind,  for 
the  better  comprehending  not  only  this,  but  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  on  competition. 

rl  he  conftant  ufe  made  of  lines  by  mathematicians, 
as  well  as  painters,  in  deferibing  things  upon  paper,  hath 
eftablifhed  a  conception  of  them,  as  if  adtually  exifting 
on  the  real  forms  themfelves.  This  likewife  we  fuppofe, 
and  fhall  fet  out  with  faying  in  general — that  the Jlraighi 
line ,  and  the  circular  line,  together  with  their  different 
combinations  and  variations,  &c.  bound  and  circum- 
feribe  all  vitible  objedts  whatfoever,  thereby  producing 
fuch  endlefs  variety  of  forms,  as  lays  us  under  the  necef- 
fxty  of  dividing  and  diftinguifhing  them  into  general 
claffes ;  leaving  the  intervening  mixtures  of  appearances 
to  the  reader’s  own  farther  obfervation. 

Firft  *,  objects  compofed  of  ftraight  lines  only,  as  the 
cube,  or  of  circular  lines,  as  the  fphere,  or  of  both  toge¬ 
ther,  as  cylinders  and  cones,  &c. 

Secondly^,  thofe  compofed  of  ftraight  lines,  circular 
lines,  and  of  lines  partly  ftraight  and  partly  circular,  as 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  vafes,  &c. 

Thirdly  i,  thofe  compofed  of  all  the  former,  together 
with  an  addition  of  the  waving  line,  which  is  a  line  more 
productive  of  beauty  than  any  of  the  former,  as  in  flowers, 

*  Fig.  23.  T.  p.  1.  f  Fig-  24-  T.  p.  1.  %  Fig.  25.  T.  p.  1. 
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and  other  forms  of  the  ornamental  kind  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  we  thall  call  it  the  line  of  beauty. 

Fourthly  *,  thofe  compofed  of  all  the  former,  together 
with  the  ferpentine  line,  as  the  human  form,  which 
line  hath  the  power  of  fuperadding  grace  to  beauty. 
Note,  forms  of  moil:  grace  have  leatt  of  the  ttraight  line 
in  them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  flraight  lines  vary  only  in 
length,  and  therefore  are  leatt  ornamental. 

That  curved  lines,  as  they  can  be  varied  in  their  de¬ 
grees  of  curvature  as  well  as  in  their  lengths,  begin  on 
that  account  to  be  ornamental. 

That  ttraight  and  curved  lines  joined,  being  a  com¬ 
pound  line,  vary  more  than  curves  alone,  and  fo  become 
fomewhat  more  ornamental. 

That  the  waving  line,  or  line  of  beauty,  varying  ttill 
more,  being  compofed  of  two  curves  contratted,  be¬ 
comes  ttill  more  ornamental  and  pleating,  infomuch  that 
the  hand  takes  a  lively  movement  in  making  it  with  pen  or 
pencil. 

And  that  the  ferpentine  line,  by  its  waving  and  wind¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  different  ways,  leads  the  eye  in  a 
pleating  manner  along  the  continuity  of  its  variety,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expretiion ;  and  which,  by  its  twitting 
fo  many  different  ways,  may  be  faid  to  enclofe  (though 
but  a  tingle  line)  varied  contents  ;  and  therefore  all  its 
variety  cannot  be  expretfed  on  paper  by  one  continued 
line,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  imagination,  or  the 
help  of  a  figure  ;  fee  where  that  fort  of  proportioned, 
winding  line,  which  will  hereafter  be  called  the  precife 

*  Fig.  26.  T.  p.  1.  f  Fig.  26.  T.  p.  1, 
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ferpentine  line,  or  line  of  grace ,  is  reprefented  by  a  fine 
wire,  properly  twilled  round  the  elegant  and  varied 
figure  of  a  cone. 

•s  .  .==»• 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  WHAT  SORT  OF  PARTS,  AND  HOW  PLEASING  FORMS 

ARE  COMPOSED. 

THUS  far  having  endeavoured  to  open  as  large  an  idea 
as  poffible  of  the  power  of  variety,  by  having  partly 
fhown  that  thofe  lines  which  have  moft  variety  in  them- 
felves,  contribute  moft  towards  the  production  of  beauty; 
we  may  next  fhow  how  lines  may  be  put  together,  fo  as 
to  make  pleating  figures  or  competitions. 

In  order  to  be  as  clear  as  poffible,  we  will  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  moft  familiar  and  eafy  fort,  and  let  then* 
ferve  as  a  clue  to  be  purfued  in  the  imagination  :  I  fay  in 
the  imagination  chiefly,  for  the  following  method  is  not 
meant  always  to  be  put  in  practice,  or  followed  in  every 
cafe,  for  indeed  that  could  hardly  be,  and  in  fome  it  would 
be  ridiculoutly  lofing  time  if  it  could. — Yet  there  may  be 
cafes  where  it  may  be  neceffary  to  follow  this  method 
minutely ;  as  for  example,  in  architecture. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  in  myfelf,  however  it  may 
ftartle  fome,  that  a  completely  new  and  harmonious 
order  of  architecture  in  all  its  parts,  might  be  produced 
by  the  following  method  of  compofing,  but  hardly  with 
certainty  without  it ;  and  this  I  am  the  more  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve,  as,  upon  the  ftriCteft  examination,  thofe  four  orders 
of  the  ancients,  which  are  fo  well  eftablifhed  for  beauty 
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and  true  proportion,  perfectly  agree  with  the  fcheme  we 
fhall  now  lay  down. 

This  way  of  compoting  pleating  forms  is  to  be  ac- 
complithed  by  making  choice  of  variety  of  lines,  as  to 
their  lhapes  and  dimentions  ;  and  then  again  by  varying 
their  tituations  with  each  other,  by  all  the  different  ways 
that  can  be  conceived  :  and  at  the  fame  time  (if  a  folid 
figure  be  the  fubjeCt  of  the  compofition)  the  contents  or 
fpace  that  is  to  be  enclofed  within  tbofe  lines,  rauft  be 
duly  contidered  and  varied  too,  as  much  as  poffible, 
with  propriety.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  laid,  the  art  of 
compoting  well  is  the  art  of  varying  well.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  thould  at  firft  be  perfectly  comprehended, 
yet  I  believe  it  will  be  made  fufficiently  clear  by  the  help 
of  the  examples  following. 

The  figure  *  reprefents  the  timple  and  pleating  figure 
of  a  bell ;  this  fhell,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  compofed  of 
waving  lines,  encompaffing,  or  bounding  within  it,  the 
varied  fpace  marked  with  dotted  lines  :  here  you  fee  the 
variety  of  the  fpace  within  is  equal  to  the  beauty  of  its 
form  without ;  and  if  the  fpace,  or  contents,  were  to  be 
more  varied,  the  outward  form  would  have  flill  more 
beauty. 

As  a  proof,  fee  a  competition  of  more  parts,  and  a 
way  by  which  thofe  parts  may  be  put  together  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  varying  :  i.  e .  how  the  one  half  of  the 
focketof  the  candleftick  A  -f~,  may  be  varied  as  the  other 
half  B.  Let  a  convenient  and  fit  height  be  firft  given 
for  a  candleftick,  as  then  let  the  neceflary  tize  of  the 
focket  be  determined,  as  at  (a)  § ;  after  which,  in  order 

*  Fig.  29.  T.  p.  1.  f  Fig.  30.  T.  p.  1. 

t  Fig.  31.  T.  p.  1.  §  Fig.  32, 
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to  give  it  a  better  form,  let  every  dijiance  or  length  of 
divifions  differ  from  the  length  of  the  focket,  as  alfo  vary 
in  their  diftances  from  each  other,  as  is  feen  by  the 
points  on  the  line  under  the  focket  (a)  ;  that  is,  let  any 
two  points  fignifying  dijiance ,  be  placed  fartheft  from 
any  other  two  near  points,  obferving  always  that  there 
fhould  be  one  diflance  or  part  larger  than  all  the  reft ; 
and  you  will  readily  fee  that  variety  could  not  be  fo 
complete  without  it.  In  like  manner,  let  the  horizontal 
diftances  (always  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  fitnefs) 
be  varied  both  as  to  diftances  and  fituations,  as  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  fame  figure  (b)  ;  then  unite  and  join 
all  the  feveral  diftances  into  a  complete  lhell,  by  apply¬ 
ing  feveral  parts  of  curves  and  ftraight  lines ;  varying 
them  alfo  by  making  them  of  different  fizes,  as  (c)  :  and 
apply  them  as  at  (d)  in  the  fame  figure,  and  you  have 
the  candleftick  *,  and  with  Hill  more  variations  on  the 
other  fide.  If  you  divide  the  candleftick  into  many  more 
parts,  it  will  appear  crowded,  as  it  will  want  diftinct- 
nefs  of  form  on  a  near  view,  and  lofe  the  effedt  of  variety 
at  a  diftance  ;  this  the  eye  will  eafily  diftinguifh  on  re¬ 
moving  pretty  far  from  it. 

Simplicity  in  compofition,  or  diftindtnefs  of  parts,  is 
ever  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  one  part  of  beauty,  as  has 
been  already  faid  :  but  that  what  I  mean  by  diftindtnefs  of 
parts  in  this  place,  may  be  better  underftood,  it  will  be 
proper  to  explain  it  by  an  example. 

When  you  would  compofe  an  object  of  a  great  variety 
of  parts,  let  feveral  of  thofe  parts  be  diftinguifhed  by 
themfelves,  by  their  remarkable  difference  from  the  next 
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adjoining,  fo  as  to  make  each  of  them,  as  it  were,  one 
weli-fhaped  quantity  or  part,  as  is  marked  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  figure  *  (thefe  are  like  what  they  call  paffages 
in  mufic,  and  in  writing  paragraphs) ;  by  which  means, 
not  only  the  whole,  but  even  every  part,  will  be  better 
underftood  by  the  eye  :  for  condition  will  hereby  be 
avoided  when  the  objedt  is  feen  near,  and  the  fhapes  will 
feem  well  varied,  though  fewer  in  number,  at  a  diftance; 
as  figure  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  former,  but 
removed  fo  far  off  that  the  eye  lofes  fight  of  the  fmaller 
members. 

The  parfley-leaf  in  like  manner,  from  whence  a 
beautiful  foliage  in  ornament  was  originally  taken,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  diftindt  paffages ;  which  are  again  divided 
into  other  odd  numbers;  and  this  method  is  obferved,  for 
the  generality,  in  the  leaves  of  all  plants  and  flowers,  the 
moft  fimple  of  which  are  the  trefoil  and  cinquefoil. 

Light  and  fhade,  and  colours,  alfo  mufl  have  their 
diflindtnefs  to  make  objedts  completely  beautiful ;  but  of 
thefe  in  their  proper  places — only  I  will  give  you  a  gene¬ 
ral  idea  of  what  is  here  meant  by  the  beauty  of  diflindtnefs 
of  forms,  lights,  fhades,  and  colours,  by  putting  you  in 
mind  of  the  reverfe  effedts  in  all  them  together. 

Obferve  the  well-compofed  nofegay,  how  it  lofes  all  its 
diflindtnefs  when  it  dies  ;  each  leaf  and  flower  then  fhri- 
vels,  and  lofes  its  diftindl  fhape  ;  and  the  firm  colours  fade 
into  a  kind  of  famenefs  :  fo  that  the  whole  gradually  be¬ 
comes  a  confufed  heap. 

If  the  general  parts  of  objedts  are  preferved  large  at 
firft,  they  will  always  admit  of  farther  enrichments  of  a 

*  Fig.  35.  T.  p.  1.  f  Fig.  36.  T.  p.  1.  }  Fig.  37.  T.  p.  r. 
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fmall  kind,  but  then  they  mutt  be  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
confound  the  general  mattes  or  quantities.  Thus  you 
fee  variety  is  a  check  upon  itfelf  when  overdone,  which  of 
courfe  begets  what  is  called  a  petit  tajie  and  a  confution 
to  the  eye. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  next  to  fhow  what  effects  an  ob¬ 
ject  or  two  will  have,  that  are  put  together  without,  or 
contrary  to  thefe  rules  of  compoting  variety.  Figure  * 
is  taken  from  one  of  thofe  branches  fixt  to  the  tides  of 
common  old-fafhioned  ttove- grates  by  way  of  ornament, 
wherein  you  fee  how  the  parts  have  been  varied  by 
fancy  only,  and  yet  pretty  well :  clofe  to  which  -j'  is 
another,  with  about  the  like  number  of  parts  ;  but  as  the 
fhapes  neither  are  enough  varied  as  to  their  contents, 
nor  in  their  tituations  with  each  other,  but  one  fhape 
follows  its  exafit  likenefs  ;  it  is  therefore  a  difagreeable 
and  taftelefs  figure,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the  candle- 
ftick,  fig.  ^  is  fiill  worfe,  as  there  is  lefs  variety  in  it.  Nay, 
it  would  be  better  to  be  quite  plain,  as  figure  than 
with  fuch  poor  attempts  at  ornament. 

Thefe  few  examples,  well  underfiood,  will,  I  imagine, 
be  fufficient  to  put  what  was  faid  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  out  of  all  doubt,  viz.  that  the  art  of  com- 
fofing  well  is  no  more  than  the  art  of  -varying  well ;  and 
to  fhow,  that  the  method  which  has  been  here  explained, 
mull  confequently  produce  a  pleating  proportion  amongtt 
the  parts ;  as  well  as  that  all  deviations  from  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  contrary.  Yet  to  ftrengthen  this  latter  atfer- 
tion,  let  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  life,  be 
examined  by  the  above  rules  for  compoting,  and  it  will 

*  Fig.  38.  L.  p.  r.  f  Fig.  39.  L.  p.  r. 

+  Fig.  40.  T.  p.  r.  §  Fig.  41.  T.  p.  1. 
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be  found  that  the  Indian-fig  or  torch-thiflle,  figure  *,  as 
well  as  all  that  tribe  of  uncouth  fhaped  exotics,  have  the 
fame  reafons  for  being  ugly,  as  the  candleftick,  fig.  40  ; 
as  alfo  that  the  beauties  of  the  lily  -f-  and  the  calcidonian 
iris  proceed  from  their  being  compofed  with  great 
variety,  and  that  the  lofs  of  variety,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  the  imitations  of  thofe  flowers  underneath  them  (fig. 
45  and  46),  is  the  caufe  of  the  meannefs  of  their  fhapes, 
though  they  retain  enough  to  be  called  by  the  fame 
names. 

Hitherto,  with  regard  to  compofition,  little  elfe  but 
forms  made  up  of  ffraight  and  curved  lines  have  been 
fpoken  of ;  and  though  thefe  lines  have  but  little  variety 
in  themfelves,  yet  by  reafon  of  the  great  diverfifications 
that  they  are  capable  of  in  being  joined  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  great  variety  of  beauty  of  the  more  ufeful  fort  is 
produced  by  them,  as  in  neceflary  utenfils  and  building: 
but  in  my  opinion,  buildings,  as  I  before  hinted,  might 
be  much  more  varied  than  they  are  ;  for,  after  jitnefs  hath 
been  firidtly  and  mechanically  complied  with,  any  addi¬ 
tional  ornamental  members,  or  parts,  may,  by  the  fore¬ 
going  rules,  be  varied  with  equal  elegance  ;  nor  can  I 
help  thinking,  but  that  churches,  palaces,  hofpitals, 
prifons,  common  houfes,  and  fummer  houfes,  might  be 
built  more  in  diftindl  charadters  than  they  are,  by  con¬ 
triving  orders  fuitable  to  each ;  whereas  were  a  modern 
architect  to  build  a  palace  in  Lapland,  or  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  Palladio  muff  be  his  guide,  nor  would  he  dare  to 
ftir  a  ftep  without  his  book. 

Have  not  many  Gothic  buildings  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fident  beauty  in  them  ?  perhaps  acquired  by  a  feries  of 

*  Fig.  42.  T.  p.  r.  f  Fig.  43.  T.  p.  1.  J  Fig.  44.  T.  p.  1. 
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improvements  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  natural 
perfuafion  of  the  eye,  which  often  very  near  anfwers  the 
end  of  working  by  principles  ;  and  fometimes  begets 
them.  There  is  at  prefent  fuch  a  thirft  after  variety,  that 
even  paltry  imitations  of  Chinefe  buildings  have  a  kind 
of  vogue,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  novelty  :  but  not 
only  thefe,  but  any  other  new-invented  characters  of 
building  might  be  regulated  by  proper  principles.  The 
mere  ornaments  of  buildings,  to  be  fure,  at  leaft  might 
be  allowed  a  greater  latitude  than  they  are  at  prefent ; 
as  capitals,  frizes,  &c.  in  order  to  increafe  the  beauty  of 
variety. 

Nature,  in  fhells  and  flowers,  See.  affords  an  infinite 
choice  of  elegant  hints  for  this  purpofe ;  as  the  original 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  was  taken  from  nothing  more, 
as  is  faid,  than  fome  dock-leaves  growing  up  againfl:  a 
bafket.  Even  a  capital  compofed  of  the  awkward  and 
confined  forms  of  hats  and  periwigs,  as  fig.  *,  in  a  fkilful 
hand  might  be  made  to  have  fome  beauty. 

However,  though  the  moderns  have  not  made  many 
additions  to  the  art  of  building,  with  refpech  to  mere 
beauty  or  ornament,  yet  it  mufl  be  confeffed,  they  have 
carried  fimplicity,  convenience,  and  neatnefs  of  work- 
manfhip,  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection,  particu¬ 
larly  in  England  ;  where  plain  good  fenle  hath  preferred 
thefe  more  neceffary  parts  of  beauty,  which  every  body 
can  underhand,  to  that  richnefs  of  tatte  which  is  fo  much 
to  be  feen  in  other  countries,  and  fo  often  fubflituted  in 
their  room. 

*  Fig.  48.  p.  r. 
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St.  Paul’s  cathedral  is  one  of  the  nobletl  inftances 
that  can  be  produced  of  the  moft  judicious  application 
of  every  principle  that  has  been  fpoken  of.  There  you 
may  fee  the  utmoft  variety  without  confufion,  fimpli- 
city  without  nakednefs,  richnefs  without  taudrinefs,  dif- 
tin&nefs  without  hardnefs,  and  quantity  without  excefs. 
Whence  the  eye  is  entertained  throughout  with  the 
charming  variety  of  all  its  parts  together  ;  the  noble 
projecting  quantity  of  a  certain  number  of  them,  which 
prefents  bold  and  diftinCt  parts  at  a  difiance,  when  the 
lefTer  parts  within  them  difappear  ;  and  the  grand  few, 
but  remarkably  well-varied  parts  that  continue  to  pleafe 
the  eye  as  long  as  the  objeCt  is  difcernible,  are  evident 
proofs  of  the  fuperior  tkill  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  fo 
juftly  etteemed  the  prince  of  architects. 

It  will  fcarcely  admit  of  a  difpute,  that  the  outfide  of 
this  building  is  much  more  perfeCt  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome  :  but  the  inlide,  though  as  fine  and  noble,  as 
the  fpace  it  hands  on,  and  our  religion  will  allow  of, 
mutt  give  way  to  the  fplendour,  fhow,  and  magnificence 
of  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  on  account  of  the  fculptures  and 
paintings,  as  well  as  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  whole, 
which  makes  it  excel  as  to  quantity. 

There  are  many  other  churches  of  great  beauty,  the 
work  of  the  fame  architect,  which  are  hid  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  whofe  fieeples  and  fpires  are  raifed  higher 
than  ordinary,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  diftance  above 
the  other  buildings ;  and  the  great  number  of  them 
difperfed  about  the  whole  city,  adorn  the  profpeCt  of  it, 
and  give  it  an  air  of  opulency  and  magnificence :  on 
which  account  their  fhapes  will  be  found  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  beautiful.  Of  theie,  and  perhaps  of  any  in 

Europe, 
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Europe,  St.  Mary-le-bow  is  the  mofi  elegantly  varied. 
St.  Bride’s  in  Fieet-ftreet  diminifhes  fweetly  by  elegant 
degrees;  but  its  variations,  though  very  curious  when  you 
are  near  them,  not  being  quite  fo  bold  and  diflindl  as 
thofe  of  Bow,  it  too  foon  lofes  variety  at  a  diflance.  Some 
Gothic  fpires  are  finely  and  artfully  varied,  particularly 
the  famous  fleeple  of  Strafburg. 

Weftminller  Abbey  is  a  good  contrail;  to  St.  Paul’s, 
with  regard  to  limplicity  and  diftindlnefs ;  the  great 
number  of  its  filligrean  ornaments,  and  fmall  divided  and 
fubdivided  parts,  appear  confufed  when  nigh,  and  are 
totally  loft  at  a  moderate  diflance  ;  yet  there  is  never- 
thelefs  fuch  a  confiftency  of  parts  altogether  in  a  good 
Gothic  taffe,  and  fuch  propriety  relative  to  the  gloomy 
ideas  they  were  then  calculated  to  convey,  that  they 
have  at  length  acquired  an  eftablifhed  and  diflindt  cha¬ 
racter  in  building.  It  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  im¬ 
propriety  and  as  a  kind  of  profanation  to  build  places  for 
mirth  and  entertainment  in  the  fame  tafle. 


— :--r - »• 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  COMPOSITION  WITH  THE  WAVING  LINE. 

THERE  is  fcarce  a  room  in  any  houfe  whatever, 
where  one  does  not  fee  the  waving  line  employed  in  fome 
way  or  other.  How  inelegant  would  the  fhapes  of  all  our 
moveables  be  without  it  ?  how  very  plain  and  unorna¬ 
mental  the  mouldings  of  cornices,  and  chimney-pieces, 
without  the  variety  introduced  by  the  ogee  member,  which 
is  entirely  compofed  of  waving  lines  ? 
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Though  all  forts  of  waving  lines  are  ornamental, 
when  properly  applied  ;  yet,  flridtly  fpeaking,  there  is 
but  one  precife  line,  properly  to  be  called  the  line  of 
beauty ,  which  in  the  fcale  of  them  *  is  number  4  :  the 
lines  5,  6,  7,  by  their  bulging  too  much  in  their  curva¬ 
ture,  becoming  grofs  and  clumfy  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
3,  2,  1,  as  they  flraighten,  becoming  mean  and  poor; 
as  will  appear  in  the  next  figure  -j~,  where  they  are  applied 
to  the  legs  of  chairs. 

A  flill  more  perfedt  idea  of  the  effedts  of  the  precife 
waving  line,  and  of  thofe  lines  that  deviate  from  it,  may 
be  conceived  by  the  row  of  flays,  figure  where  num¬ 
ber  4  is  compofed  of  precife  waving  lines,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  befl  fhaped  flay.  Every  whalebone  of  a 
good  flay  mufl  be  made  to  bend  in  this  manner ;  for 
the  whole  flay,  when  put  clofe  together  behind,  is  truly 
a  fhell  of  well-varied  contents,  and  its  furface  of  courfe 
a  fine  form  ;  fo  that  if  a  line,  or  the  lace,  were  to  be 
drawn,  or  brought  from  the  top  of  the  lacing  of  the  ftay 
behind,  round  the  body,  and  down  to  the  bottom  peak 
of  the  flomacher ;  it  would  form  fuch  a  perfedt,  precife, 
ferpentine  line,  as  has  been  fhown,  round  the  cone, 
figure  26  in  plate  1. — For  this  reafon  all  ornaments 
obliquely  contralling  the  body  in  this  manner,  as  the 
ribands  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter,  are  both 
genteel  and  graceful.  The  numbers  5,  6,  7,  and  3, 
2,  1,  are  deviations  into  ltiffnefs  and  meannefs  on  one 
hand,  and  clumfinefs  and  deformity  on  the  other.  The 
reafons  for  which  difagreeable  efFedls,  after  what  has  been 
already  faid,  will  be  evident  to  the  meanefl  capacity. 

*  Fig-  49-  T*  P-  r-  t  Fig.  50.  T.  p.  1.  t  Fig.  53.  B.  p.  1. 
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It  may  be  worth  our  notice  however,  that  the  flay, 
number  2,  would  better  fit  a  well-fliaped  man  than 
number  4 ;  and  that  number  4  would  better  fit  a  well- 
formed  woman,  than  number  2  ;  and  when  on  confider- 
ing  them,  merely  as  to  their  forms,  and  comparing  them 
together  as  you  would  do  two  vafes,  it  has  been  fhown 
by  our  principles,  how  much  finer  and  more  beautiful 
number  4  is,  than  number  2  ;  does  not  this  our  determi¬ 
nation  enhance  the  merit  of  thefe  principles,  as  it  proves 
at  the  fame  time  how  much  the  form  of  a  woman’s  body 
furpafles  in  beauty  that  of  a  man  ? 

From  the  examples  that  have  been  given,  enough 
may  be  gathered  to  carry  on  our  obfervations  from  them 
to  any  other  objects  that  may  chance  to  come  in  our  way, 
either  animate  or  inanimate  ;  fo  that  we  may  not  only  li¬ 
neally  account  for  the  uglinefs  of  the  toad,  the  hog,  the 
bear,  and  the  fpider,  which  are  totally  void  of  this  waving 
line,  but  alfo  for  the  different  degrees  of  beauty  belong¬ 
ing  to  thofe  objects  that  pofTefs  it. 

•c - > 

CHAPTER  X. 

OP  COMPOSITIONS  WITH  THE  SERPENTINE  LINE. 

THE  very  great  difficulty  there  is  in  defcribing  this 
line,  either  in  words,  or  by  the  pencil  (as  was  hinted 
before,  when  I  firft  mentioned  it),  will  make  it  neceffary 
for  me  to  proceed  very  fiowly  in  what  I  have  to  fay  in 
this  chapter,  and  to  beg  the  reader’s  patience  whilft  I 
lead  him  ftep  by  ftep  into  the  knowledge  of  what  I  think 
the  fublime  in  form,  fo  remarkably  difplayed  in  the  hu¬ 
man 
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man  body  ;  in  which,  I  believe,  when  he  is  once  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  idea  of  them,  he  will  find  this  fpecies 
of  lines  to  be  principally  concerned. 

Firft,  then,  let  him  confider  fig.  *,  which  reprefents  a 
flraight  horn,  with  its  contents,  and  he  will  find,  as  it 
varies  like  the  cone,  it  is  a  form  of  fome  beauty,  merely 
on  that  account. 

Next  let  him  obferve  in  what  manner  and  in  what  de¬ 
gree  the  beauty  of  this  horn  is  increafed,  in  fig.  -j~j  where 
it  is  fuppofed  to  be  bent  two  different  ways. 

And  laftly,  let  him  attend  to  the  vail  increafe  of  beauty, 
even  to  grace  and  elegance,  in  the  fame  horn,  fig. 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  twilled  round,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  was  bent  two  different  ways  (as  in 
the  lall  figure). 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  figures,  the  dotted  line  down  the 
middle  expreffes  the  ftraight  lines  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  ;  which,  without  the  afiiftance  of  curve  lines,  or 
light  and  lhade,  would  hardly  Ihow  it  to  have  contents. 

The  fame  is  true  of  the  fecond,  though,  by  the  bending 
of  the  horn,  the  ftraight  dotted  line  is  changed  into  the 
beautiful  waving  line. 

But  in  the  laft,  this  dotted  line,  by  the  twilling  as 
well  as  the  bending  of  the  horn,  is  changed  from  the 
waving  into  the  ferpentine  line ;  which,  as  it  dips 
out  of  fight  behind  the  horn  in  the  middle,  and  returns 
again  at  the  fmaller  end,  not  only  gives  play  to  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  delights  the  eye,  on  that  account ;  but 
informs  it  likewife  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

*  Fig.  $6.  B.  p.  a.  f  Fig.  57.  B.  p.  2.  J  Fig.  58.  B.  p.  2. 
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I  have  chofen  this  Simple  example,  as  the  eafieSl  way  of 
giving  a  plain  and  general  idea  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
thefe  Terpentine  lines,  and  the  advantages  of  bringing  them 
into  compositions,  where  the  contents  you  are  to  exprefs, 
admit  of  grace  and  elegance. 

And  I  beg  the  fame  things  may  be  understood  of  thefe 
Terpentine  lines,  that  I  have  faid  before  of  the  waving 
lines.  For  as  among  the  vaSi  variety  of  waving  lines  that 
may  be  conceived,  there  is  but  one  that  truly  deferves  the 
name  of  the  Vine  of  beauty ,  fo  there  is  only  one  precife  Ter¬ 
pentine  line  that  I  call  the  line  of  grace.  Yet,  even  when 
they  are  made  too  bulging,  or  too  tapering,  though 
they  certainly  lofe  of  their  beauty  and  grace,  they  do  not 
become  fo  wholly  void  of  it,  as  not  to  be  of  excellent 
fervice  in  compositions,  where  beauty  and  grace  are  not 
particularly  designed  to  be  expreSTed  in  their  greateft  per¬ 
fection. 

Though  I  have  diftinguifhed  thefe  lines  fo  particularly 
as  to  give  them  the  titles  of  the  lines  of  beauty  and  grace , 
I  mean  that  the  ufe  and  application  of  them  Should  Still 
be  confined  by  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  for  com¬ 
position  in  general ;  and  that  they  Should  be  judicioufly 
mixt  and  combined  with  one  another,  and  even  with 
thofe  I  may  term  plain  lines  (in  opposition  to  thefe),  as 
the  fubjeCt  in  hand  requires.  Thus  the  cornu-copia, 
fig.  *,  is  twilled  and  bent  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
laSt  figure  of  the  horn ;  but  more  ornamented,  and  with 
a  greater  number  of  other  lines  of  the  fame  twilled  kind, 
winding  round  it  with  as  quick  returns  as  thofe  of  a 
fcrew. 

*  Fig.  59.  B.  p.  2. 
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This  fort  of  form  may  be  leen  with  yet  more  varia¬ 
tions  (and  therefore  more  beautiful)  in  the  goat’s  horn, 
from  which,  in  all  probability,  the  ancients  originally 
took  the  extreme  elegant  forms  they  have  given  their  cor- 
nu-copias. 

There  is  another  way  of  coniidering  this  laft  figure  of 
the  horn  I  would  recommend  to  my  reader,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  clearer  idea  of  the  ufe  both  of  the  waving  and 
ferpentine  lines  in  compofition. 

This  is  to  imagine  the  horn,  thus  bent  and  twilled, 
to  be  cut  lengthways  by  a  very  fine  faw  into  two  equal 
parts;  and  to  obferve  one  of  thefe  in  the  fame  poli- 
tion  the  whole  horn  is  reprefented  in  ;  and  thefe  two 
obfervations  will  naturally  occur  to  him  :  Firlt,  that 
the  edge  of  the  faw  mull  run  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  horn  in  the  line  of  beauty  ;  fo  that  the  edges  of 
this  half  of  the  horn  will  have  a  beautiful  fhape :  and, 
fecondly,  that  wherever  the  dotted  ferpentine  line  on  the 
furface  of  the  whole  horn  dips  behind,  and  is  loll  to  the 
eye,  it  immediately  comes  into  fight  on  the  hollow  furface 
of  the  divided  horn. 

The  ufe  I  fhall  make  of  thefe  obfervations  will  appear 
very  confiderable  in  the  application  of  them  to  the  human 
form,  which  we  are  next  to  attempt. 

It  will  be  fufficient,  therefore,  at  prefent  only  to  ob¬ 
ferve,  firlt,  that  the  whole  horn  acquires  a  beauty  by  its 
being  thus  genteelly  bent  two  different  ways  ;  fecondly, 
that  whatever  lines  are  drawn  on  its  external  furface  be¬ 
come  graceful,  as  they  mull  all  of  them,  from  the  twill 
that  is  given  the  horn,  partake,  in  fome  degree  or  other, 
of  the  lhape  of  the  ferpentine  line  :  and,  lallly,  when 
the  horn  is  fplit,  and  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outward 
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furface  of  its  fhell-like  form  is  expofed,  the  eye  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  entertained  and  relieved  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe 
Terpentine  lines,  as  in  their  twiffings  their  concavities  and 
convexities  are  alternately  offered  to  its  view.  Hollow 
forms,  therefore,  compofed  of  fuch  lines  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  pleafing  to  the  eye,  in  many  cafes  more  fo, 
than  thofe  of  folid  bodies. 

Aim  oft  all  the  mufcles  and  bones  of  which  the  hu¬ 
man  form  is  compofed,  have  more  or  lefs  of  thefe  kind 
of  twitts  in  them  ;  and  give,  in  a  lefs  degree,  the  fame 
kind  of  appearance  to  the  parts  which  cover  them,  and 
are  the  immediate  obje£t  of  the  eye  :  and  for  this  reafon 
it  is  that  I  have  been  fo  particular  in  defcribing  thefe 
forms  of  the  bent,  and  twitted,  and  ornamented  horn. 

There  is  fcarce  a  ftraight  bone  in  the  whole  body. 
Almoft  all  of  them  are  not  only  bent  different  ways, 
but  have  a  kind  of  twift,  which  in  fame  of  them  is  very 
graceful ;  and  the  mufcles  annexed  to  them,  though  they 
are  of  various  fhapes,  appropriated  to  their  particular 
ufes,  generally  have  their  component  fibres  running  in 
thefe  Terpentine  lines,  furrounding  and  conforming  thern- 
felves  to  the  varied  fhape  of  the  bones  they  belong  to ; 
more  efpecially  in  the  limbs.  Anatomiits  are  fo  fatisfied 
of  this,  that  they  take  a  pleafure  in  diftinguifhing  their 
feveral  beauties.  I  fhall  only  inftance  in  the  thigh-bone, 
and  thofe  about  the  hips. 

The  thigh-bone,  fig.  *,  has  the  waving  and  twifled 
turn  of  the  horn,  58  :  but  the  beautiful  bones  adjoining, 
called  the  offa  innominata  'f~,  have,  with  greater  variety, 
the  fame  turns  and  twifls  of  that  horn  when  it  is  cut, 
and  its  inner  and  outward  furfaces  are  expofed  to  the 
eye. 

*  Fig.  62.  R.  p>  2.  f  Fig.  60.  B.  p.  2. 
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How  ornamental  thefe  bones  appear,  when  the  pre¬ 
judice  we  conceive  againfl  them,  as  being  part  of  a  fke- 
leton,  is  taken  off  by  adding  a  little  foliage  to  them, 
may  be  feen  in  fig.  * — fuch  fhell-like  winding  forms, 
mixt  with  foliage  twilling  about  them,  are  made  ufe 
of  in  all  ornaments  ;  a  kind  of  compofition  calculated 
merely  to  pleafe  the  eye.  Divell  thefe  of  their  ferpentine 
twinings,  and  they  immediately  lofe  all  grace,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  poor  Gothic  tafle  they  were  in  an  hundred 
years  ago  j~. 

Fig.  £  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  manner  in  which 
moll  of  the  mufcles  (thofe  of  the  limbs  in  particular)  are 
twilled  round  the  bones,  and  conform  themfelves  to  their 
length  and  fhape ;  but  with  no  anatomical  exadlnefs. 
As  to  the  running  of  their  fibres,  fome  anatomifls  have 
compared  them  to  fkains  of  thread,  loofe  in  the  middle, 
and  tight  at  each  end,  which,  when  they  are  thus  confi- 
dered  as  twilled  contrary  ways  round  the  bone,  give  the 
flrongelt  idea  poffible  of  a  compofition  of  ferpentine 
lines. 

Of  thefe  fine  winding  forms  then  are  the  mufcles 
and  bones  of  the  human  body  compofed,  and  which,  by 
their  varied  fituations  with  each  other,  become  more  in¬ 
tricately  pleafing,  and  form  a  continued  waving  of 
winding  forms  from  one  into  the  other,  as  may  be  befl 
feen  by  examining  a  good  anatomical  figure,  part  of 
which  you  have  here  reprefented,  in  the  mufcular  leg 
and  thigh,  fig.  §  :  which  fhows  the  ferpentine  forms  and 
varied  fituations  of  the  mufcles,  as  they  appear  when  the 


*  Fig.  6 1.  B.  p.  2. 
f  Fig.  64.  B.  p.  2. 
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fkin  is  taken  off.  It  was  drawn  from,  a  plafter  of  Paris 
figure  call  off  nature,  the  original  of  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  mould  by  Cowper,  the  famous  anatomifl. 
In  this  lad:  figure,  as  the  fkin  is  taken  off  the  parts 
are  too  diftindtly  traced  by  the  eye,  for  that  intricate 
delicacy  which  is  neceffary  to  the  utrnofl  beauty  ;  yet 
the  winding  figures  of  the  mufcles,  with  the  variety  of 
their  fituations,  mufl  always  be  allowed  elegant  forms  : 
however,  they  lofe  in  the  imagination  fome  of  the  beauty, 
which  they  really  have,  by  the  idea  of  their  being  flayed; 
neverthelefs,  by  what  has  already  been  fhown  both  of 
them  and  the  hones,  the  human  frame  hath  more  of  its 
parts  compofed  of  ferpentine  lines  than  any  other  objedt 
in  nature  ;  which  is  a  proof  both  of  its  fuperior  beauty  to 
all  others,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  its  beauty  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  thofe  lines :  for  although  they  may  be  required 
fometimes  to  be  bulging  in  their  twiffs,  as  in  the  thick 
fwelling  mufcles  of  the  Hercules,  yet  elegance  and  great- 
nefs  of  tafte  is  fl ill  preferved;  but  when  thefe  lines  lofe  lb 
much  of  their  twills  as  to  become  almofl  firaight,  all  ele¬ 
gance  of  tafle  vanifhes. 

Thus  fig.  *  was  alfo  taken  from  nature,  and  drawn 
in  the  fame  pofition,  but  treated  in  a  more  dry,  ftiff, 
and,  what  the  painters  call ,Jiicky  manner ,  than  the  nature 
of  flefh  is  ever  capable  of  appearing  in,  unlefs  when  its 
moifture  is  dried  away  :  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  the 
parts  of  this  figure  are  of  as  right  dimenfions,  and  as 
truly  fituated,  as  in  the  former  ;  it  wants  only  the  true 
twift  of  the  lines  to  give  it  tafte. 

To  prove  this  further,  and  to  put  the  mean  effedt 

*  Fig.  66.  p.  1. 
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of  thefe  plain  or  unvaried  lines  in  a  Wronger  light,  fee 
fig.  *,  where,  by  the  uniform,  unvaried  fhapes  and  fitu- 
ation  of  the  mufcles,  without  fo  much  as  a  waving  line 
in  them,  it  becomes  fo  wooden  a  form,  that,  he  that 
can  fafhion  the  leg  of  a  joint  dool  may  carve  this  figure 
as  well  as  the  belt  fculptor.  In  the  fame  manner,  dived: 
one  of  the  bed  antique  ftatues  of  all  its  ferpentine  wind¬ 
ing  parts,  and  it  becomes,  from  an  exquifite  piece  of  art,  a 
figure  of  fuch  ordinary  lines  and  unvaried  contents,  that 
a  common  ftone-mafon  or  carpenter,  with  the  help  of  his 
rule,  calipers,  and  compares,  might  carve  out  an  exa6t 
imitation  of  it :  and  were  it  not  for  thefe  lines,  a  turner, 
in  his  lathe,  might  turn  a  much  finer  neck  than  that  of 
the  Grecian  Venus,  as,  according  to  the  common  notion 
of  a  beautiful  neck,  it  would  be  more  truly  round.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  legs  much  fwoln  with  difeafe,  are  as 
eafy  to  imitate  as  a  pod,  having  lod  their  drawing ,  as 
the  painters  call  it ;  that  is,  having  their  ferpentine  lines 
all  effaced,  by  the  fkin’s  being  equally  puffed  up,  as 
figure  *. 

If  in  comparing  thefe  three  figures  one  with  another, 
the  reader,  notwithdanding  the  prejudice  his  imagina¬ 
tion  may  have  conceived  againd  them,  as  anatomical 
figures,  has  been  enabled  only  to  perceive  that  one  of 
them  is  not  fo  difagreeable  as  the  others  ;  he  will  eadly 
be  led  to  fee  further,  that  this  tendency  to  beauty  in  one, 
is  not  owing  to  any  greater  degree  of  exa<5tnefs  in  the 
proportions  of  its  parts,  but  merely  to  the  more  pleafing 
turns ,  and  inter twiftings  of  the  lines,  which  compofe  its 
external  form  ;  for  in  all  the  three  figures  the  fame  pro- 

*  Fig.  67.  p,  r.  f  Fig.  68. 
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portions  have  been  obferved,  and,  on  that  account,  they 
have  all  an  equal  claim  to  beauty. 

And  if  he  purfues  this  anatomical  inquiry  but  a  very 
little  further,  juft  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  elegant 
ufe  that  is  made  of  the  fkin  and  fat  beneath  it,  to  con¬ 
ceal  from  the  eye  all  that  is  hard  and  difagreeable,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  preferve  to  it  whatever  is  neceffary  in 
the  fhapes  of  the  parts  beneath,  to  give  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  whole  limb  ;  he  will  find  himfelf  infenfibly  led  into 
the  principles  of  that  grace  and  beauty  which  is  to  be 
found  in  well-turned  limbs,  in  fine,  elegant,  healthy  life, 
or  in  thofe  of  the  befl  antique  ftatues  ;  as  well  as  into  the 
reafon  why  his  eye  has  fo  often  unknowingly  been  pleafed 
and  delighted  with  them. 

Thus,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  tbefe, 
wherever,  for  the  fake  of  the  neceffary  motion  of  the 
parts,  with  proper  flrength  and  agility,  the  infertions 
of  the  mufcles  are  too  hard  and  fudden,  their  fwellings 
too  bold,  or  the  hollows  between  them  too  deep,  for 
their  outlines  to  be  beautiful ;  nature  moft  judicioufly 
foftens  thefe  hardneffes,  and  plumps  up  thefe  vacancies 
with  a  proper  fupply  of  fat,  and  covers  the  whole  with 
the  foft,  fmooth,  fpringy,  and,  in  delicate  life,  almoft 
tranfparent  fkin,  which,  conforming  itfelf  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fhape  of  all  the  parts  beneath,  expreffes  to  the  eye 
the  idea  of  its  contents  with  the  utmofl  delicacy  of  beauty 
and  grace. 

The  fkin,  therefore,  thus  tenderly  embracing,  and 
gently  conforming  itfelf  to  the  varied  fhapes  of  every 
one  of  the  outward  mufcles  of  the  body,  foftened  under¬ 
neath  by  the  fat,  where,  otherwife,  the  fame  hard  lines 
and  furrows  would  appear,  as  we  find  come  on  with 
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age  in  the  face,  and  with  labour  in  the  limbs,  is  evi 
dently  a  fhell-like  furface  (to  keep  up  the  idea  I  fet  out 
with)  formed  with  the  utmofi  delicacy  in  nature  ;  and 
therefore  the  molt  proper  fubject  of  the  ftudy  of  every  one, 
who  defires  to  imitate  the  works  of  nature,  as  a  majler 
Jhould  do,  or  to  judge  of  the  performances  of  others  as  a 
real  connoiJJ'eur  ought. 

I  cannot  be  too  long,  I  think,  on  this  fubjedt,  as  fo 
much  will  be  found  to  depend  upon  it  ;  and  therefore 
fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  different  ef- 
fedt  fuch  anatomical  figures  have  on  the  eye,  from  what 
the  fame  parts  have,  when  covered  by  the  fat  and  fkin  ; 
by  fuppofing  a  fmall  wire  (that  has  loft  its  fpring,  and  fo 
will  retain  every  fhape  it  is  twitted  into)  to  be  held  fall 
to  the  outfide  of  the  hip  (figure  65,  plate  1.),  and  thence 
brought  down  the  other  fide  of  the  thigh  obliquely  over 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  down  to  the  outward  ancle  (all 
the  while  preffed  fo  clofe  as  to  touch  and  conform  itfelf 
to  the  fhape  of  every  mufcle  it  paffes  over),  and  then  to 
be  taken  off.  If  this  wire  be  now  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  general  uninterrupted  flowing  twifl, 
which  the  winding  round  the  limbs  would  otherwife  have 
given  to  it,  is  broke  into  little  better  than  fo  many  fe- 
parate  plain  curves,  by  the  fharp  indentures  it  every 
where  has  received  on  being  clofely  preffed  in  between  the 
mufcles. 

Suppofe,  in  the  next  place,  fuch  a  wire  was  in  the 
fame  manner  twitted  round  a  living  well-fhaped  leg 
and  thigh,  or  thofe  of  a  fine  ftatue  ;  when  you  take  it 
off  you  will  find  no  fuch  fharp  indentures,  nor  any  of 
thofe  regular  engralings  (as  the  heralds  exprefs  it),  which 
difpleafed  the  eye  before.  On  the  contrary,  you  will 
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fee  how  gradually  the  changes  in  its  fhape  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  how  imperceptibly  the  different  curvatures  run 
into  each  other,  and  how  eafily  the  eye  glides  along 
the  varied  wavings  of  its  fweep.  To  enforce  this  ftill 
further,  if  a  line  was  to  be  drawn  by  a  pencil  exactly 
where  thefe  wires  have  been  fuppofed  to  pafs,  the  point 
of  the  pencil,  in  the  mufcular  leg  and  thigh,  would  per¬ 
petually  meet  with  flops  and  rubs,  whilfl  in  the  others 
it  would  flow  from  mufcle  to  mufcle  along  the  elaflic 
fkin,  as  pleafantly  as  the  lighted:  fluff  dances  over  the 
gentleft  wave. 

This  idea  of  the  wire,  retaining  thus  the  fhape  of  the 
parts  it  paffes  over,  feems  of  fo  much  conlequence,  that 
I  would  by  no  means  have  it  forgot ;  as  it  may  properly 
be  confidered  as  cne  of  the  threads  (or  outlines)  of  the 
fhell  (or  external  furface)  of  the  human  form  :  and  the 
frequently  recurring  to  it  will  affifl  the  imagination  in 
its  conceptions  of  thofe  parts  of  it,  whofe  fhapes  are 
mofl  intricately  varied  :  for  the  fame  fort  of  obferva- 
tions  may  be  made,  with  equal  juftice,  on  the  fbapes  of 
ever  fo  many  fuch  wires  twilled  in  the  fame  manner  in 
ever  fo  many  directions  over  every  part  of  a  well-made 
man,  woman,  or  ftatue. 

And  if  the  reader  will  follow  in  his  imagination  the 
moft  exquilite  turns  of  the  chiffel  in  the  hands  of  a  mafter, 
when  he  is  putting  the  finifhing  touches  to  a  flatue ;  he 
will  foon  be  led  to  underhand  what  it  is  the  real  judges 
expect  from  the  hand  of  fuch  a  mafter,  which  the  Italians 
call,  the  little  more,  II  poco  piu,  and  which  in  reality 
diftinguifhes  the  original  mafterpieces  at  Rome  from 
even  the  beft  copies  of  them. 
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An  example  or  two  will  fufficiently  explain  what  is 
here  meant ;  for  as  thefe  exquifite  turns  are  to  be  found, 
in  fome  degree  of  beauty  or  other,  all  over  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  body  and  limbs  ;  we  may,  by  taking  any  one 
part  of  a  fine  figure  (though  fo  fmall  a  one  that  only  a 
few  mufcles  are  expreffed  in  it),  explain  the  manner  in 
which  fo  much  beauty  and  grace  has  been  given  to  them, 
as  to  convince  a  fkilful  artift,  almoft  at  light,  that  it  muft 
have  been  the  work  of  a  matter. 

I  have  chofen,  for  this  purpofe,  a  fmall  piece  of  the 
body  of  a  fiatue,  fig.  *,  reprefenting  part  of  the  left  fide 
under  the  arm,  together  with  a  little  of  the  breaft  (in¬ 
cluding  a  very  particular  mufcle,  which,  from  the  like- 
nefs  its  edges  bear  to  the  teeth  of  a  faw,  is,  if  confidered 
by  itfelf,  void  of  beauty),  as  moft  proper  to  the  point  in 
hand,  becaufe  this  its  regular  fhape  more  peculiarly  re¬ 
quires  the  fkill  of  the  artift  to  give  it  a  little  more  variety 
than  it  generally  has,  even  in  nature. 

Firft,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  reprefentation  of  this  part 
of  the  body,  from  an  anatomical  figure  to  fhow  what 
a  famenefs  there  is  in  the  fhapes  of  all  the  teeth-like  in¬ 
fer  tions  of  this  mufcle ;  and  how  regularly  the  fibres, 
which  compofe  it,  follow  the  almoft  parallel  outlines  of 
the  ribs  they  partly  cover. 

From  what  has  been  faid  before  of  the  ufe  of  the  natural 
covering  of  the  fkin,  &c.  the  next  figure  ^  will  eafily  be 
underftood  to  mean  fo  tame  a  reprefentation  of  the  fame 
part  of  the  body,  that,  though  the  hard  and  ftiff  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  edges  of  this  mufcle  is  taken  offby  that  cover- 
ing,  yet  enough  of  its  regularity  and  famenefs  remains  to 
render  it  difagreeable. 


*  Fig.  76.  T.  p.  2.  f  Fig.  77.  T.  p.  2. 
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Fig.  78.  T.  p.  2. 
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Now  as  regularity  and  famenefs,  according  to  our 
do&rine,  is  want  of  elegance  and  true  tafte,  we  fhall 
endeavour  in  the  next  place  to  fhow  how  this  very  part 
(in  which  the  mufcles  take  fo  very  regular  a  form)  may 
be  brought  to  have  as  much  variety  as  any  other  part 
of  the  body  whatever.  In  order  to  this,  though  fome 
alteration  mull  be  made  in  almofl  every  part  of  it,  yet 
it  fhould  be  fo  inconfiderable  in  each,  that  no  remark¬ 
able  change  may  appear  in  the  fhape  and  fituation  of 
any. 

Thus,  let  the  parts  marked  j,  2,  3,  4  (which  ap¬ 
pear  fo  exactly  fimilar  in  fhape,  and  parallel  in  fituation 
in  the  mufcular  figure  77,  and  not  much  mended  in  fig. 
78),  be  fil'd:  varied  in  their  fizes,  but  not  gradually  from 
the  uppermofl  to  the  lowefl,  as  in  fig.  *,  nor  alternately 
one  long  and  one  fhort,  as  in  fig.  'f~,  for  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes  there  would  ftill  remain  too  great  a  formality.  We 
fhould  therefore  endeavour,  in  the  next  place,  to  vary 
them  every  way  in  our  power,  without  lofing  entirely  the 
true  idea  of  the  parts  themfelves.  Suppofe  them  then  to 
have  changed  their  fituations  a  little,  and  flipped  befide 
each  other  irregularly  (fomehow  as  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  X’  merely  with  regard  to  their  fituation),  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  whole  piece  of  the  body,  now  un¬ 
der  our  confideration,  will  affume  the  more  varied  and 
pleafing  form  reprefented  in  fig.  76  ;  eafily  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  by  comparing  the  three  figures  76,  77,  78,  one 
with  another ;  and  it  will  as  eafily  be  feen,  that  were  lines 
to  be  drawn,  or  wires  to  be  bent,  over  thefe  mufcles, 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  fo  on  to  the  adjoining  parts, 

*  Fig.  79.  T„  p.  2.  |  Fig.  80.  T.  p.  2.  £  Fig.  81.  T.  p.  2. 
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they  would  have  a  continued  waving  flow,  let  them  pafs 
in  any  direction  whatever. 

The  unfkilful,  in  drawing  thefe  parts  after  the  life,  as 
their  regularities  are  much  more  eafily  feen  and  copied 
than  their  tine  variations,  feldom  fail  of  making  them  more 
regular  and  poor  than  they  really  appear  even  in  a  con- 
fumptive  perfon. 

The  difference  will  appear  evident  by  comparing  fig. 
78,  purpofely  drawn  in  this  taftelefs  manner,  with  fig. 
76  ;  but  will  be  more  perfectly  underflood  by  examining 
this  part  in  the  Torfo  of  Michael  Angelo  *,  whence  this 
figure  was  taken. 

Note,  there  are  cafls  of  a  fmall  copy  of  that  famous 
trunk  of  a  body  to  be  had  at  almoft  every  plafler  figure 
maker’s,  wherein  what  has  been  here  defcribed  may  be 
fufficiently  feen,  not  only  in  the  part  which  figure  76 
was  taken  from,  but  all  over,  that  curious  piece  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

I  mufl  here  again  prefs  my  reader  to  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  windings  of  thefe  fuperficial  lines,  even  in 
their  palling  over  every  joint,  what  alterations  foever  may 
be  made  in  the  furface  of  the  fkin  by  the  various  bendings 
of  the  limbs :  and  though  the  fpace  allowed  for  it,  jufc  in 
the  joints,  be  ever  fo  fmall,  and  confequently  the  lines 
ever  fo  fhort,  the  application  of  this  principle  of  varying 
thefe  lines,  as  far  as  their  lengths  will  admit  of,  will  be 
found  to  have  its  effect  as  gracefully  as  in  the  more 
lengthened  mufcles  of  the  body. 

It  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  fingers,  where  the  joints 
are  but  fhort,  and  the  tendons  flraight;  and  where 

*  Fig.  54.  p.  1. 
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beauty  feems  to  fubmit,  in  fome  degree,  to  ufe,  yet  not 
fo  much  but  you  trace  in  a  full-grown  taper  finger, 
thefe  little  winding  lines  among  the  wrinkles,  or  in 
(what  is  more  pretty,  becaule  more  fimple)  the  dimples 
of  the  knuckles.  As  we  always  diflinguifh  things  bell  by 
feeing  their  reverfe  fet  in  oppoiition  with  them  ;  if  fig.  *, 
by  the  firaightnefs  of  its  lines,  fhows  fig.  -f'  to  have  fome 
little  tafie  in  it,  though  it  is  fo  flightly  fketched  ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  will  more  evidently  appear  when  you  in  like  man¬ 
ner  compare  a  fbraight  coarfe  finger  in  common  life  with 
the  taper  dimpled  one  of  a  fine  lady. 

There  is  an  elegant  degree  of  plumpnefs  peculiar  to 
the  fkin  of  the  fofter  fex,  that  occafions  thefe  delicate 
dimplings  in  all  their  other  joints,  as  well  as  thefe  of 
the  fingers  ;  which  fo  perfectly  diftinguifhes  them  from 
thofe  even  of  a  graceful  man  ;  and  which,  aflifted  by 
the  more  foftened  fhapes  of  the  mufcles  underneath, 
prefents  to  the  eye  all  the  varieties  in  the  whole  figure 
of  the  body,  with  gentler  and  fewer  parts  more  fweetly 
connected  together,  and  with  fuch  a  fine  fimplicity  as 
will  always  give  the  turn  of  the  female  frame,  repre- 
fented  in  the  Venus  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
Apollo  §.  ' 

Now  whoever  can  conceive  lines  thus  confiantly  flow¬ 
ing,  and  delicately  varying  over  every  part  of  the  body, 
even  to  the  fingers’  ends,  and  will  call  to  his  remem¬ 
brance  what  led  us  to  this  lafi:  defcription  of  what  the 
Italians  call,  II  poco  piu  (the  little  more  that  is  expedled 
from  the  hand  of  a  mafter),  will,  in  my  mind,  want 
very  little  mare  than  what  his  own  obfervation  on  the 


*  Fig.  82.  T.  p.  2. 
t  F;g-  i3*  P-  1‘ 


t  Fig-  83.  T.  p.  2. 
§  Fig.  12.  p.  1. 
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works  of  art  and  nature  will  lead  him  to,  to  acquire 
a  true  idea  of  the  word  Tqfte ,  when  applied  to  form ; 
however  inexplicable  this  word  may  hitherto  have  been 
imagined. 

W e  have  all  along  had  recourfe  chiefly  to  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  not  becaufe  the  moderns  have  not  produced 
fome  as  excellent ;  but  becaufe  the  works  of  the  former 
are  more  generally  known  :  nor  would  we  have  it 
thought,  that  either  of  them  have  ever  yet  come  up  to  the 
utmoft  beauty  of  nature.  Who  but  a  bigot,  even  to  the 
antiques,  will  fay  that  he  has  not  feen  faces  and  necks, 
hands  and  arms  in  living  women,  that  even  the  Grecian 
Venus  doth  but  coarfely  imitate  ? 

And  what  fufflcient  reafon  can  be  given  why  the  fame 
may  not  be  faid  of  the  reft  of  the  body  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  PROPORTION. 

IF  any  one  ftiould  afk,  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  a  fine 
proportioned  human  figure  ?  how  ready  and  feemingly 
decifive  is  the  common  anfwer  :  a  juft  fyrmnetry  and  har¬ 
mony  of  parts  with  refpett  to  the  whole.  But  as  probably 
this  vague  anfwer  took  its  rife  from  dodrines  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  form,  or  idle  fchemes  built  on  them,  I  apprehend 
it  will  ceafe  to  be  thought  much  to  the  purpofe  after  a 
proper  inquiry  has  been  made. 

Preparatory  to  which,  it  becomes  neceflary  in  this 
place,  to  mention  one  reafon  more,  which  may  be  added 
to  thofe  given  in  the  introduction,  for  my  having  per- 
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fuaded  the  reader  to  conlider  objedts  fcooped  out  like 
thin  fhells  ;  which  is,  that,  partly  by  this  conception,  he 
may  be  the  better  able  to  feparate  and  keep  afunder  the 
two  following  general  ideas,  as  we  will  call  them,  belong¬ 
ing  to  form ;  which  are  apt  to  coincide  and  mix  with  each 
other  in  the  mind,  and  which  it  is  neceflary  (for  the  fake 
of  making  each  more  fully  and  particularly  clear)  fhould 
be  kept  apart,  and  conlidered  flngly. 

Firft,  the  general  ideas  of  what  hath  already  been  dif- 
cuffed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  which  only  comprehends 
the  furface  of  form,  viewing  it  in  no  other  light  than 
merely  as  being  ornamental  or  not. 

Secondly,  that  general  idea ,  now  to  be  difeuffed,  which 
we  commonly  have  of  form  altogether,  as  ariling  chiefly 
from  a  fitnefs  to  fome  deflgned  purpofe  or  ufe. 

Hitherto  our  main  drift  hath  been  to  eftablifh  and  il- 
luflrate  the  firflidea  only,  by  fhowing,  flrfl:  the  nature  of 
variety,  and  then  its  effedts  on  the  mind;  with  the  manner 
how  fuch  impreflions  are  made  by  means  of  the  different 
feelings  given  to  the  eye,  from  its  movements  in  tracing 
and  courting  over  *  furfaces  of  all  kinds. 

The  furface  of  a  piece  of  ornament,  that  hath  every 
turn  in  it  that  lines  are  capable  of  moving  into,  and  at  the 
fame  time  no  way  applied,  nor  of  any  manner  of  ufe,  but 
merely  to  entertain  the  eye,  would  be  fuch  an  objedt  as 
would  anfwer  to  this  flrfl  idea  alone. 

The  figure  like  a  leaf,  at  the  bottom  of  plate  1,  near 
to  fig.  67,  is  fomething  of  this  kind  ;  it  was  taken  from 
an  afh  tree,  and  was  a  fort  of  lufus  naturae,  growing 
only  like  an  excrefcence,  but  fo  beautiful  in  the  lines  of 


*  See  Chap.  V.  page  113. 
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its  fhell-like  windings,  as  would  have  been  above  the 
power  of  a  Gibbons  to  have  equalled,  even  in  its  own 
materials;  nor  could  the  graver  of  an  Edlinck,  or  Drevet, 
have  done  it  juftice  on  copper. 

Note,  the  prefent  tafie  of  ornaments  feems  to  have 
been  partly  taken  from  produdtions  of  this  fort,  which  are 
to  be  found  about  autumn  among  plants,  particularly  af- 
paragus,  when  it  is  running  to  feed. 

I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  is  included  in 
what  I  have  called,  for  diftinfition  fake,  the  fecond  gene* 
ral  idea  of  form,  in  a  much  fuller  manner  than  was 
done  in  chapter  I.  of  Fitnefs.  And  begin  with  obferving, 
that  though  furfaces  will  unavoidably  be  Fill  included, 
yet  we  mufi  no  longer  confine  ourfelves  to  the  particular 
notice  of  them  as  furfaces  only,  as-  we  heretofore  have 
done  ;  we  muF  now  open  our  view  to  general,  as  well 
as  particular  bulk  and  folidity ;  and  alfo  look  into  what 
may  have  filled  up,  or  given  rife  thereto,  fuch  as  certain 
given  quantities  and  dimenfions  of  parts,  for  enclofing 
any  fubfiance,  or  for  performing  of  motion ,  pur  chafe , Jled- 
fafinefs ,  and  other  matters  of  ufe  to  living  beings,  which, 
I  apprehend,  at  length,  will  bring  us  to  a  tolerable  con¬ 
ception  of  the  word  proportion. 

As  to  thefe  joint fenfations  of  bulk  and  motion,  do  we 
not  at  firfi  fight  almoft,  even  without  making  trial,  feem 
to  feel  when  a  lever  of  any  kind  is  too  weak,  or  not  long 
enough  to  make  fuch  or  fuch  a  purchafe  ?  or  when  a 
fpring  is  not  fufficient  ?  and  do  not  we  find  by  experience, 
what  weight  or  dimenfion  fiiould  be  given,  or  taken 
away,  on  this  or  that  account  ?  if  fo,  as  the  general  as 
well  as  particular  bulks  of  form,  are  made  up  of  mate¬ 
rials  moulded  together  under  mechanical  directions,  for 
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fome  known  purpofe  or  other  ;  how  naturally,  from  thefe 
confiderations,  fhall  we  fall  into  a  judgment  oi fit  propor¬ 
tion  f  which  is  one  part  of  beauty  to  the  mind,  though 
not  always  fo  to  the  eye. 

Our  neceflities  have  taught  us  to  mould  matter  into 
various  fhapes,  and  to  give  them  fit  proportions,  for  par¬ 
ticular  ufes,  as  bottles,  glaffes,  knives,  difhes,  &c.  Hath 
not  offence  given  rife  to  the  form  of  the  fword,  and  de¬ 
fence  to  that  of  the  fnield  ?  And  what  elfe  but  proper  fit- 
nefs  of  parts  hath  fixed  the  different  dimenfions  of  piftols, 
common  guns,  great  guns,  fowling-pieces,  and  blunder- 
buffes  ?  which  differences  as  to  figure,  may  as  properly  be 
called  the  different  characters  of  fire-arms,  as  the  different 
fhapes  of  men  are  called  charadlers  of  men. 

We  find  alfo  that  the  profufe  variety  of  fhapes,  which 
prefent  themfelves  from  the  whole  animal  creation,  arife 
chiefly  from  the  nice  fitnefs  of  their  parts,  dcfigned  for 
accomplifhing  the  peculiar  movements  of  each. 

And  here  I  think  will  be  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  a 
moll  curious  difference  between  the  living  machines  of 
nature,  in  refpedt  of  fitnefs,  and  fuch  poor  ones,  in  com- 
parifon  with  them,  as  men  are  only  capable  of  making; 
by  means  of  which  diftinction,  I  am  in  hopes  of  fhowing 
what  particularly  conftitutes  the  utmoft  beauty  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  human  figure. 

A  clock,  by  the  government’s  order,  has  been  made, 
and  another  now  making,  by  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  true  time  at  fea  ;  which  perhaps  is  one  of  the  mod 
exquifite  movements  ever  made.  Happy  the  ingenious 
contriver !  although  the  form  of  the  whole,  or  of  every 
part  of  this  curious  machine,  fhould  be  ever  fo  confufed, 
or  difpleafingly  fhaped  to  the  eye  ;  and  although  even 
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its  movements  fhould  be  dilagreeable  to  look  at,  pro¬ 
vided  it  anfwers  the  end  propofed  ;  an  ornamental  com¬ 
petition  was  no  part  of  his  fcheme,  otherwife  than  as  a 
polith  might  be  neceffary  ;  if  ornaments  are  required  to 
be  added  to  mend  its  fhape,  care  mutt  be  taken  that  they 
are  no  obftrudtion  to  the  movement  itfelf,  and  the  more 
as  they  would  be  fuperfluous,  as  to  the  main  detign.  But 
in  nature’s  machines,  how  wonderfully  do  we  fee  beauty 
and  ufe  go  hand  in  hand  ! 

Had  a  machine  for  this  purpofe  been  nature’s  work, 
the  whole  and  every  individual  part  might  have  had 
exquitite  beauty  of  form,  without  danger  of  dettroying 
the  exquititenefs  of  its  motion,  even  as  if  ornament  had 
been  the  foie  aim ;  its  movements  too  might  have  been 
graceful,  without  one  fuperfluous  tittle  added  for  either 
of  thefe  lovely  purpofes.  Now  this  is  that  curious  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  fitnefs  of  nature’s  machines  (one  of 
which  is  man)  and  thofe  made  by  mortal  hands  :  which 
diftinction  is  to  lead  us  to  our  main  point  propofed  ;  I 
mean,  to  the  fhowing  what  conftitutes  the  utmotl  beauty 
of  proportion. 

There  was  brought  from  France,  fome  years  ago,  a 
little  clock-work  machine,  with  a  duck’s  head  and  legs 
fixt  to  it,  which  was  fo  contrived  as  to  have  fome  re- 
femblance  of  that  animal  handing  upon  one  foot,  and 
firetching  back  its  leg,  turning  its  head,  opening  and 
fhutting  its  bill,  moving  its  wings,  and  fhaking  its  tail ; 
all  of  them  the  plained  and  eatieft  direhlions  in  living 
movements  :  yet  for  the  poorly  performing  of  thefe  few 
motions,  this  filly,  but  much  extolled  machine,  being  un¬ 
covered,  appeared  a  mod  complicated,  confufed,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  objedf :  nor  wopld  its  being  covered  with  a 
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fkin  clofely  adhering  to  its  parts,  as  that  of  a  real  duck’s 
doth,  have  much  mended  its  figure;  at  bell,  a  bag  of 
hob-nails,  broken  hinges,  and  patten  rings,  would  have 
looked  as  well,  unlefs  by  other  means  it  had  been  fluffed 
out  to  bring  it  into  form. 

Thus  again  you  fee,  the  more  variety  we  pretend  to 
give  to  our  trifling  movements,  the  more  confufed  and 
unornamental  the  forms  become  ;  nay,  chance  but  fel- 
dom  helps  them.  How  much  the  reverfe  are  nature’s  ! 
the  greater  the  variety  her  movements  have,  the  more 
beautiful  are  the  parts  that  caufe  them. 

The  finny  race  of  animals,  as  they  have  fewer  motions 
than  other  creatures,  fo  are  their  forms  lefs  remarkable 
for  beauty.  It  is  alfo  to  be  noted  of  every  fpecies,  that 
the  handfomefi  of  each  move  heft  ;  birds  of  a  clumfy 
make  feldom  fly  well,  nor  do  lumpy  fifh  glide  fo  well 
through  the  water  as  thofe  of  a  neater  make  ;  and  beafis 
of  the  mofl  elegant  form  always  excel  in  fpeed ;  of  this, 
the  horfe  and  the  greyhound  are  beautiful  examples  ;  and 
even  among  themfelves,  the  mofl  elegantly  made  feldom 
fail  of  being  the  fwiftefl. 

The  war-horfe  is  more  equally  made  for  ftrength  than 
the  race-horle,  which  furplus  of  power  in  the  former,  if 
fuppofed  added  to  the  latter,  as  it  would  throw  more 
weight  into  improper  parts  for  the  bufinefs  of  mere 
fpeed,  fo  of  courfe  it  would  leffen,  in  fome  degree,  that 
admirable  quality,  and  partly  deflroy  that  delicate  fit- 
nefs  of  his  make  ;  but  then  a  quality  in  movement,  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  fpeed,  would  be  given  to  him  by  the 
addition,  as  he  would  be  rendered  thereby  more  fit  to 
move  with  eafe  in  fuch  varied  or  graceful  directions,  as 
are  fo  delightful  to  the  eye  in  the  carriage  of  the  fine 
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managed  war-horfe  ;  and  as  at  the  fame  time,  fomething 
ftately  and  graceful  would  be  added  to  his  figure,  which 
before  could  only  be  faid  to  have  an  elegant  neatnefs. 
This  noble  creature  hands  foremoft  amongft  brutes  ;  and 
it  is  but  confident  with  nature’s  propriety,  that  the  moft 
ufeful  animal  in  the  brute  creation  fhould  be  thus  figna- 
lized  alfo  for  the  moft  beauty. 

Yet,  properly  fpeaking,  no  living  creatures  are  capable 
of  moving  in  fuch  truly  varied  and  graceful  directions, 
as  the  human  fpecies  ;  and  it  would  be  needlefs  to  fay 
how  much  fuperior  in  beauty  their  forms  and  textures 
like  wife  are.  And  furely  alfo,  after  what  has  been  faid 
relating  to  figure  and  motion,  it  is  plain  and  evident 
that  nature  has  thought  fit  to  make  beauty  of  propor¬ 
tion,  and  beauty  of  movement,  necefiary  to  each  other: 
fo  that  the  obfervation  before  made  on  animals,  will  hold 
equally  good  with  regard  to  man  :  i.  e.  that  he  who  is 
moft  exquifitely  well  proportioned  is  moft  capable  of 
exquiftte  movements,  fuch  as  eafe  and  grace  in  deportment , 
or  in  dancing. 

It  may  be  a  fort  of  collateral  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  faid  of  this  method  of  nature’s  working,  as 
well  as  othervvife  worth  our  notice,  that  when  any  parHf 
belonging  to  the  human  body  are  concealed,  and  not 
immediately  concerned  in  movement,  all  fuch  orna¬ 
mental  fhapes,  as  evidently  appear  in  the  mufcles  and 
bones  *,  are  totally  negleded  as  unneceflary,  for  nature 
doth  nothing  in  vain  !  This  is  plainly  the  cafe  of  the 
inteftines,  none  of  them  having  the  lea^t  beauty,  as  to 
form,  except  the  heart ;  which  noble  part,  and  indeed 

*  See  Chap.  IX.  on  Compofitions  with  the  Terpentine  line. 
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kind  of*  firfl  mover,  is  a  fimplc  and  well-varied  figure; 
conformable  to  which,  fome  of  the  moft  elegant  Roman 
urns  and  vales  have  been  fafhioned. 

Now,  thus  much  being  kept  in  remembrance,  our  next 
flep  will  be  to  fpeak  of,  firfl,  general  meafurements ; 
fuch  as  the  whole  height  of  the  body  to  its  breadth,  or 
the  length  of  a  limb  to  its  thick nefs :  and,  fecondly,  of 
fuch  appearances  of  dimenfions  as  are  too  intricately  va¬ 
ried  to  admit  of  a  defcription  by  lines. 

The  former  will  be  confined  to  a  very  few  flraight 
lines,  Croffing  each  other,  which  will  eafily  be  under¬ 
flood  by  every  one  ;  but  the  latter  will  require  fome- 
what  more  attention,  becaufe  it  will  extend  to  the  preci- 
fion  of  every  modification,  bound,  or  limit  of  the  hu¬ 
man  figure. 

To  be  fomewhat  more  explicit.  As  to  the  firfl  part, 
I  fhall  begin  with  fhowing  what  practicable  fort  of  mea- 
furing  may  be  ufed  in  order  to  produce  the  moft  proper 
variety  in  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  any  body.  I 
fay,  prafficable ,  becaufe  the  vatl  variety  of  intricately 
lituated  parts,  belonging  to  the  human  form,  will  not 
admit  of  meafuring  the  diftances  of  one  part  by  another, 
by  lines  or  points,  beyond  a  certain  degree  or  number, 
without  great  perplexity  in  the  operation  itfelf,  or  con- 
fufion  to  the  imagination.  For  inftance,  fay,  a  line  re- 
prefenting  one  breadth  and  an  half  of  the  wrifl,  would 
be  equal  to  the  true  breadth  of  the  thickefl  part  of  the 
arm  above  the  elbow  ;  may  it  not  then  be  afked,  what 
part  of  the  wriit  is  meant  ?  for  if  you  place  a  pair  of  ca¬ 
lipers  a  little  nearer  or  further  from  the  hand,  the 
diflance  of  the  points  will  differ,  and  fo  they  will  if  they 
are  moved  clofe  to  the  wrill  all  round,  becaufe  it  is 
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flatter  one  way  than  the  other ;  hut  fuppofe,  for  argu¬ 
ment  fake,  one  certain  diameter  fhould  be  fixed  upon  ; 
may  it  not  again  be  afked,  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  if  to 
the  flatted:  fide  of  the  arm  or  the  rounded:,  and  how  far 
from  the  elbow,  and  mutt  it  be  when  the  arm  is  extended 
or  when  it  is  bent  ?  for  this  alfo  will  make  a  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference,  becaufe,  in  the  latter  pofition,  the  mufcle 
called  the  biceps,  in  the  front  of  that  part  of  the  arm, 
fwells  up  like  a  ball  one  way,  and  narrows  itfelf  another; 
nay,  all  the  mufcles  fhift  their  appearances  in  different 
movements,  fo  that  whatever  may  have  been  pretended 
by  fome  authors,  no  exadt  mathematical  meafurements 
by  lines  can  be  given  for  the  true  proportion  of  a  human 
body. 

It  comes  then  to  this,  that  no  longer  than  whilfi  we 
fuppofe  all  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  the  body,  or 
limbs,  to  be  as  regular  figures  as  cylinders,  or  as  the  leg, 
figure  68  in  plate  i,  which  is  as  round  as  a  rolling-done, 
are  the  meafures  of  lengths  to  breadths  practicable,  or 
of  any  ufe  to  the  knowledge  of  proportion :  fo  that  as 
all  mathematical  fchemes  are  foreign  to  this  purpofe,  we 
will  endeavour  to  root  them  quite  out  of  our  way  : 
therefore  I  mud:  not  omit  taking  notice,  that  Albert 
Durer,  Lamozzo  (fee  two  taflelefs  figures  *  taken  from 
their  books  of  proportion),  and  fome  others,  have  not 
only  puzzled  mankind  with  a  heap  of  minute  unnecef- 
fary  divifions,  but  alfo  with  a  ftrange  notion  that  thofe 
divifions  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  mufic  ;  which  mif- 
take  they  feem  to  have  been  led  into,  by  having  feen 
certain  uniform  and  confonant  divifions  upon  one  firing 


*  Frg.  5?.  p.  x. 
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produce  harmony  to  the  ear,  and  by  perfuading  them- 
felves,  that  fimilar  diftances  in  lines  belonging  to  form, 
would,  in  like  manner,  delight  the  eye.  The  very 
reverfe  of  which  has  been  thown  to  be  true,  in  chap.  iii. 
on  Uniformity.  “  The  length  of  the  foot,”  fay  they,  “  in 
s‘  refpedt  to  the  breadth,  makes  a  double  fuprabipartient , 
“  a  diapafon  and  a  diatefferon  *  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been  full  as  applicable  to  the  ear,  or  to  a 
plant,  or  to  a  tree,  or  any  other  form  whatfoever ;  yet 
thefe  fort  of  notions  have  fo  far  prevailed  by  time,  that  the 
words,  harmony  of  parts,  feem  as  applicable  to  form,  as  to 
mufic. 

Notwithftanding  the  abfurdity  of  the  above  fchemes, 
fuch  meafures  as  are  to  be  taken  from  antique  flatues,  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  to  painters  and  fculptors,  efpecially  to 
young  beginners,  but  nothing  nigh  of  fuch  ufe  to  them, 
as  the  meafures,  taken  the  fame  way,  from  ancient  build¬ 
ings  have  been,  and  are,  to  architects  and  builders  ;  be- 
caufe  the  latter  have  to  do  with  little  elfe  but  plain  geo¬ 
metrical  figures  :  which  meafures,  however,  ferve  only 
in  copying  what  has  been  done  before. 

The  few  meafures  I  fhall  fpeak  of,  for  the  fetting  out 
the  general  dimenfions  of  a  figure,  fhall  be  taken  by 
flraight  lines  only,  for  the  more  eafy  conception  of  what 
may  indeed  be  properly  called,  gauging  the  contents  of  the 
body ,  fuppofing  it  folid  like  a  marble  ftatue,  as  the  wires 

*  Note,  thefe  authors  a ffu re  you,  that  this  curious  method  of  meafuring 
will  produce  beauty  far  beyond  any  nature  doth  afford.  Lamozzo  recommends 
alfo  another  fcheme,  with  a  triangle,  to  correct  the  poverty  of  nature ,  as 
they  exprefs  themfelves.  Thefe  nature-menders  put  one  in  mind  of  Gul¬ 
liver’s  taylor  at  Laputa,  who,  having  taken  meafure  of  him  for  a  fuit  of 
clothes,  with  a  rule,  quadrant,  and  compafles,  after  a  confiderable  time 
fpent,  brought  them  home  ill  made. 
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were  defcribed  to  do  *  in  the  introduction  :  by  which 
plain  method,  clear  ideas  may  be  acquired  of  what  alone 
feem  to  me  to  require  meafuring,  of  what  certain  lengths 
to  what  breadths  make  the  molt  eligible  proportions  in 
general. 

The  moft  general  dimenfions  of  a  body  or  limbs,  are 
lengths,  breadths,  or  thicknefles ;  now  the  whole  genti¬ 
lity  of  a  figure,  according  to  its  character,  depends 
upon  the  firft  proportioning  thefe  lines  or  wires  (which 
are  its  meafures)  properly  one  to  another ;  and  the  more 
varied  thefe  lines  are,  with  refpeCt  to  each  other,  the 
more  may  the  future  divifions  be  varied  likewife,  that 
are  to  be  made  on  them  ;  and  of  courfe  the  lefs  varied 
thefe  lines  are,  the  parts  influenced  by  them,  as  they 
mull  conform  themfelves  to  them,  muff  have  lefs  variety 
too.  For  example,  the  exaCt  crofs  of  two  equal  lines, 
cutting  each  other  in  the  middle,  would  confine  the 
figure  of  a  man,  drawn  conformably  to  them,  to  the 
difagreeable  character  of  his  being  as  broad  as  he  is  long. 
And  the  two  lines  eroding  each  other,  to  make  the  height 
and  breadth  of  a  figure,  will  want  variety  a  contrary 
way,  by  one  line  being  very  fhort  in  proportion  to  the 
other,  and  therefore  alfo  incapable  of  producing  a  figure 
of  tolerable  variety.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  very  eaty 
for  the  reader  to  make  the  experiment,  by  drawing  a 
figure  or  two  (though  ever  fo  imperfeCtly)  confined 
within  fuch  limits. 

There  is  a  medium  between  thefe,  proper  for  every 
character,  which  the  eye  will  eafily  and  accurately  de¬ 
termine. 

f  Fig.  69.  R.  p.  2. 

N  3  .  Thus, 
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Thus,  if  the  lines,  fig.  were  to  be  the  meafure  of 
the  extreme  length  and  breadth,  fet  out  either  for  the 
figure  of  a  man  or  a  vafe,  the  eye  foon  fees  the  longeft 
of  thefe  is  not  quite  fufhciently  fo,  in  proportion  to  the 
other,  for  a  genteel  man  ;  and  yet  it  would  make  a  vafe 
too  taper  to  be  elegant ;  no  rule  or  compaffes  would 
decide  this  matter  either  fo  quickly  or  fo  precifely  as  a 
good  eye.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  minute  differences 
in  great  lengths,  are  of  little  or  no  confequence  as  to  pro¬ 
portion,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be  difcerned  ;  for  a  man 
is  half  an  inch  fhorter  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  than 
when  he  rifes  in  the  morning,  without  the  poffibility  of 
its  being  perceived.  In  cafe  of  a  wager,  the  application 
of  a  rule  or  compaffes  may  be  neceffary,  but  feldom  on 
any  other  occafion. 

Thus  much  I  apprehend  is  fufficient  for  the  confider- 
ation  of  general  lengths  to  breadths.  Where,  by  the 
way,  I  apprehend  I  have  plainly  fhown,  that  there  is  no 
practicable  rule,  by  lines,  for  minutely  fetting  out  pro¬ 
portions  for  the  human  body  ;  and  if  there  were,  the  eye 
alone  mutt  determine  us  in  our  choice  of  what  is  moft 
pleafing  to  itfelf. 

Thus  having  difpatched  general  dimenfions,  which 
we  may  fay  is  almoft  as  much  of  proportion,  as  is  to  be 
feen  when  we  have  our  clothes  on;  I  fhall,  in  thefecond, 
and  more  extenftve  method  propofed  for  confidering  it, 
fet  out  in  the  familiar  path  of  common  obfervation,  and 
appeal  as  I  go  on  to  our  ufual  feeling,  or  joint  fenfation 
of  figure  and  motion. 

Perhaps  by  mentioning  two  or  three  known  inftances,  it 
will  be  found  that  almoft  every  one  is  farther  advanced  in 


*  Fig.  70.  R.  p.  2. 
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the  knowledge  of  this  fpeculative  part  of  proportion  than 
he  imagines;  efpecially  he  who  hath  been  ufed  to  obferve 
naked  figures  doing  bodily  exercife,  and  more  efpecially 
if  he  be  any  way  interefied  in  the  fuccefs  of  them ;  and 
the  better  he  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  exer¬ 
cife  itfelf,  ltill  the  better  judge  he  becomes  of  the  figure 
that  is  to  perform  it.  For  this  reafon,  no  fooner  are  two 
boxers  fiript  to  fight,  but  even  a  butcher,  thus  {killed, 
fhows  himfelf  a  conliderable  critic  in  proportion  ;  and 
on  this  fort  of  judgment,  often  gives,  or  takes  the  odds, 
at  bare  fight  only  of  the  combatants.  I  have  heard  a 
blackftnith  harangue  like  an  anatomift,  or  fculptor,  on 
the  beauty  of  a  boxer’s  figure,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
fame  terms ;  and  I  firmly  believe,  that  one  of  our  common 
proficients  in  the  athletic  art  would  be  able  to  infirudl 
and  dire6t  the  befi:  fculptor  living  (who  hath  not  feen, 
or  is  wholly  ignorant  of  this  exercife)  in  what  would  give 
the  ftatue  of  an  Englifh  boxer,  a  much  better  proportion^ 
as  to  character,  than  is  to  be  feen,  even  in  the  famous 
group  of  antique  boxers  (or,  as  fome  call  them,  Roman 
wreltlers)  fo  much  admired  to  this  day. 

Indeed,  as  many  parts  of  the  body  are  fo  conftantly  kept 
covered,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  cannot  be  equally 
known ;  but  as  dockings  are  fo  clofe  and  thin  a  covering, 
every  one  judges  of  the  different  lhapes  and  proportions 
of  legs  with  great  accuracy.  The  ladies  always  {peak 
Ikilfully  of  necks,  hands,  and  arms ;  and  often  will 
point  out  fuch  particular  beauties  or  defe&s  in  their 
make,  as  might  eafily  efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of 
fcience. 

Surely,  fuch  determinations  could  not  be  made  and 
nronounced  with  fuch  critical  truth,  if  the  eye  were  not 
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capable  of  meafuring  or  judging  of  thickneffes  by 
lengths,  with  great  precilenefs.  Nay  more,  in  order  to 
determine  fo  nicely  as  they  often  do,  it  muft  alfo,  at 
the  fame  time,  trace  with  lbme  fkill  thofe  delicate  wind¬ 
ings  upon  the  furface  which  have  been  deferibed  in  pages 
148,  149,  and  150,  which  altogether  may  be  obferved  to 
include  the  two  general  ideas  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter. 

If  fo,  certainly  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  fcience, 
with  as  obferving  an  eye,  to  go  flill  further,  and  con¬ 
ceive,  with  a  very  little  turn  of  thought,  many  other 
neceffary  circumftances  concerning  proportion,  as  of 
what  lize  and  in  what  manner  the  bones  help  to  make 
up  the  bulk,  and  fupport  the  other  parts;  as  well  as  what 
certain  weights  or  dimenfions  of  mufcles  are  proper  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  of  the  fteelyard)  to  move  fuch  or 
fuch  a  length  of  arm  with  this  or  that  degree  of  fvviftnefs 
or  force. 

But  though  much  of  this  matter  may  be  eafily  under¬ 
flood  by  common  obfervation,  affifted  by  fcience,  flill  I 
fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  raife  a  very  clear  idea  of  what 
conflitutes  or  compofes  the  utmofi  beauty  of  proportion  ; 
fuch  as  is  feen  in  the  Antinous,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
the  mofl  perfe6t  in  this  refpect  of  any  of  the  antique 
flatues;  and  though  the  lovely  likewife  feems  to  have  been 
as  much  the  fculptor’s  aim  as  in  the  Venus,  yet  a  manly 
ftrength  in  its  proportion  is  equally  expreffed  from  head 
to  foot  in  it. 

Let  us  try,  however,  and  as  this  mafterpiece  of  art 
is  fo  well  known,  we  will  fet  it  up  before  us  as  a  pattern, 
and  endeavour  to  fabricate,  or  put  together  in  the  mind, 
fuch  kind  of  parts  as  fhall  feem  to  build  another  figure 
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like  it.  In  doing  which,  we  fhall  foon  find  that  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  nice  fenfation  we 
naturally  have  of  what  certain  quantities  or  dimenflons  of 
parts  are  fitted:  to  produce  the  utmofl  firength  for  moving 
or  fupporting  great  weights,  and  of  what  are  moft  fit  for 
the  utmofl  light  agility,  as  alfo  for  every  degree  between 
thefe  two  extremes. 

He  who  hath  bell:  perfected  his  ideas  of  thefe  matters 
by  common  obfervations,  and  by  the  afliftance  of  arts 
relative  thereto,  will  probably  be  moft  precifely  jufl:  and 
clear,  in  conceiving  the  application  of  the  various  parts 
and  dimenflons,  that  will  occur  to  him  in  the  following 
defcriptive  manner  of  difpofing  of  them,  in  order  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  fine  proportioned  figure. 

Having  fet  up  the  Antinous  as  our  pattern,  we  will 
fuppofe  there  were  placed  on  one  fide  it,  the  un¬ 
wieldy  elephant- like  figure  of  an  Atlas,  made  up  of 
fuch  thick  bones  and  mufcles,  as  would  befl  fit  him  for 
fupporting  a  vaft  weight,  according  to  his  character  of  ex¬ 
treme  heavy  ftrength.  And,  on  the  other  fide,  imagine 
the  Aim  figure  of  a  Mercury,  every  where  neatly  formed 
for  the  utmofl:  light  agility,  with  flender  bones  and  taper 
mufcles,  fit  for  his  nimble  bounding  from  the  ground. 
Both  thefe  figures  muft  be  fuppofed  of  equal  height,  and 
not  exceeding  fix  foot  *. 

Our  extremes  thus  placed,  now  imagine  the  Atlas 
throwing  off  by  degrees,  certain  portions  of  bone  and 
mufcle,  proper  for  the  attainment  of  light  agility,  as  if 

*  If  the  fcale  of  either  of  thefe  proportions  were  to  exceed  fix  foot  in 
the  life,  the  quality  of  ftrength  in  one,  and  agility  in  the  other,  would 
gradually  decreafe,  the  larger  the  perfon  grew.  There  are  fufficient  proofs 
of  this,  both  from  mechanical  reafonings  and  common  obfervation. 
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aiming  at  the  Mercury’s  airy  form  and  quality  ;  whilft 
on  the  other  hand,  fee  the  Mercury  augmenting  his 
taper  figure  by  equal  degrees,  and  growing  towards  an 
Atlas  in  equal  time,  by  receiving  to  the  like  places  from 
whence  they  came,  the  very  quantities  that  the  other 
had  been  cafting  off,  when,  as  they  approach  each  other 
in  weight,  their  forms  of  courfe  may  be  imagined  to 
grow  more  and  more  alike,  till,  at  a  certain  point  of 
time,  they  meet  in  juft  fimilitude  ;  which  being  an  exadf 
medium  between  the  two  extremes,  we  may  thence 
conclude  it  to  be  the  precife  form  of  exadt  proportion, 
fitted:  for  perfedt  adtive  ftrength  or  graceful  movement ; 
fuch  as  the  Antinous  we  propofed  to  imitate  and  figure  in 
the  mind  *. 

I  am  apprehenfive  that  this  part  of  my  fcheme,  for 
explaining  exadt  proportion,  may  not  be  thought  fo 
fufficiently  determinate  as  could  be  wifhed :  be  this  as 
it  will,  I  muft  fubmit  to  the  reader,  as  my  beft  refource 
in  fo  difficult  a  cafe,  and  fhall  therefore  beg  leave  to  try 
to  illuftrate  it  a  little  more,  by  obferving,  that,  in  like 
manner,  any  two  oppofite  colours  in  the  rainbow  form 
a  third  between  them,  by  thus  imparting  to  each  other 
their  peculiar  qualities  ;  as,  for  example,  the  brighteft 
yellow,  and  the  lively  blue  that  is  placed  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  viftbly  approach,  and  blend  by  interchangeable 
degrees,  and,  as  above,  temper  rather  than  deftroy  each 
other’s  vigour,  till  they  meet  in  one  firm  compound  ; 
whence,  at  a  certain  point,  the  fight  of  what  they  were 

*  The  jockey  who  knows  to  an  ounce  what  fleth  or  bone  in  a  horfe 
is  fitteft  for  fpeed  or  ftrength,  will  as  eafily  conceive  the  like  propels  be~ 
tween  the  ftrongeft  dray- horfe  and  the  fleeteft  racer,  and  foon  conclude, 
that  the  fine  war-horfe  muft  be  the  medium  between  the  two  extremes, 
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originally,  is  quite  loft  ;  but  in  their  ftead,  a  moft  pleaf- 
ing  green  is  found,  which  colour  nature  hath  chofe  for 
the  veftment  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  beauty  of  which 
the  eye  is  never  tired. 

From  the  order  of  the  ideas  which  the  defcription  of 
the  above  three  figures  may  have  raifed  in  the  mind,  we 
may  eafily  compofe  between  them,  various  other  pro¬ 
portions.  And  as  the  painter,  by  means  of  a  certain 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  upon  his  pallet, 
readily  mixes  up  what  kind  of  tint  he  pleafes,  fo  may 
we  mix  up  and  compound  in  the  imagination  fuch  fit 
parts  as  will  be  confiftent  with  this  or  that  particular 
character,  or  at  leaft  be  able  thereby  to  difcover  how  fuch 
characters  are  compofcd  when  we  fee  them  either  in  art 
or  nature. 

But  perhaps  even  the  word  charaBer ,  as  it  relates  to 
form,  may  not  be  quite  underftood  by  every  one,  though 
it  is  fo  frequently  ufed ;  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  feen 
it  explained  any  where.  Therefore  on  this  account — 
and  alfo  as  it  will  farther  fhow  the  ufe  of  thinking  of 
form  and  motion  together  — it  will  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  notwithftanding  a  character,  in  this  fenfe, 
chiefly  depends  on  a  figure  being  remarkable  as  to  its 
form,  either  in  fome  particular  part,  or  all  together ;  yet 
furely  no  figure,  be  it  ever  fo  Angular,  can  be  perfectly 
conceived  as  a  character,  till  we  find  it  connected  with 
fome  remarkable  circumftance  or  caufe,  for  fuch  par¬ 
ticularity  of  appearance  ;  for  inftance,  a  fat  bloated  per- 
fon  doth  not  call  to  mind  the  character  of  a  Silenus, 
till  we  have  joined  the  idea  of  voluptuoufnefs  with  it ; 
fo  likewife  ftrength  to  fupport,  and  clumfinefs  of  figure, 
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are  united,  as  well  iu  the  character  of  an  Atlas  as  in  a 
porter. 

When  we  confiderthe  <rreat  weight  chairmen  often  have 
to  earn',  do  we  not  readily  content  that  there  is  a  propriety 
and  fitnefs  in  the  T  ulcan  order  of  their  legs,  by  which  they 
properly  become  characters  as  to  figure  ? 

Watermen,  too,  are  of  a  difiinct  caff,  or  character, 
whole  legs  are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  fmallnefs  : 
for  as  there  is  naturally  the  greatefl  call  for  nutriment 
to  the  parts  that  are  molt  exercifed,  fo  of  courfe  thele 
that  lie  fo  much  itretched  out,  are  apt  to  dwindle,  or 
not  grow  to  their  full  iize.  There  is  fcarcely  a  water¬ 
man  that  rows  upon  the  Thames,  whole  figure  doth  not 
confirm  this  oblervation.  Therefore  were  I  to  paint  the 
character  of  a  Charon,  I  would  thus  diftinguifh  his  make 
from  that  of  a  common  man’s;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  word 
low,  venture  to  give  him  a  broad  pair  of  fhoulders,  and 
lpindle  thanks,  whether  I  had  the  authority  of  an  antique 
fiatue  or  bafTo-relievo  for  it  or  not. 

May  be,  I  cannot  throw  a  fironger  light  on  what  has 
been  hitherto  faid  of  proportion,  than  by  animadverting  on 
a  remarkable  beauty  in  the  Apollo-helved  ere,  which  hath 
given  it  the  preference  even  to  the  Antinous  :  I  mean  a 
luperaddition  of  greatnefs,  to  at  leaft  as  much  beauty  and 
grace  as  is  found  in  the  latter. 

Thefe  two  mafterpieces  of  art  are  feen  together  in 
the  fame  palace  at  Rome,  where  the  Antinous  fills  the 
fpectator  with  admiration  only,  whilll  the  Apollo 
ftrikes  him  with  furprife,  and,  as  travellers  exprefs  them- 
felves,  with  an  appearance  of  fomething  more  than 
human  ;  which  they  of  courfe  are  always  at  a  lofs  to 
deferibe  :  and  this  effect,  they  fay,  is  the  more  aftonifh- 
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mg,  as  upon  examination  its  difproportion  is  evident 
even  to  a  common  eye.  One  of  the  bed  fculptors  we 
have  in  England,  who  lately  went  to  fee  them,  confirmed 
to  me  what  has  been  now  faid,  particularly  as  to  the 
legs  and  thighs  being  too  long  and  too  large  for  the 
upper  parts.  And  Andrea  Sacchi,  one  of  the  great  Italian 
painters,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  given  his  Apollo,  crowning  Pafquilini, 
the  mufician,  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Antinous  (in  a 
famous  picture  of  his  now  in  England),  as  otherwife  it 
feems  to  be  a  diredt  copy  from  the  Apollo. 

Although  in  very  great  works  we  often  fee  an  inferior 
part  negledted,  yet  here  it  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,  in 
a  fine  fiatue,  juft  proportion  is  one  of  its  eflential  beau¬ 
ties  :  therefore  it  ftands  to  reafon,  that  thefe  limbs  muft 
have  been  lengthened  on  purpofe,  otherwife  it  might  ea- 
fily  have  been  avoided. 

So  that  if  we  examine  the  beauties  of  this  figure  tho¬ 
roughly,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  what  has 
been  hitherto  thought  fo  unaccountably  excellent  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  appearance,  hath  been  owing  to  what  hath  feemed 
a  blemijk  in  a  part  of  it :  but  let  us  endeavour  to  make  this 
matter  as  clear  as  poftible,  as  it  may  add  more  force  to 
what  has  been  faid. 

Statues  by  being  bigger  than  life  (as  this  is  one,  and 
larger  than  the  Antinous)  always  gain  fome  noblenefs  in 
effect,  according  to  the  principle  of  quantity  *  ;  but  this 
alone  is  not  fufficient  to  give  what  is  properly  to  be 
called  greatnefs  in  proportion ;  for  were  figures  1 7  and 
18,  in  plate  1,  to  be  drawn  or  carved  by  a  fcale  of  ten  feet 
high,  they  would  ftill  be  but  pigmy  proportions,  as,  on 

*  See  Chap.  VI. 
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the  other  hand,  a  figure  of  but  two  inches  may  reprefeni 
a  gigantic  height. 

Therefore  greatnefs  of  proportion  mufl  be  considered 
as  depending  on  the  application  of  quantity  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  where  it  can  give  more  fcope  to  its 
grace  in  movement,  as  to  the  neck,  for  the  larger  and 
fwan-like  turns  of  the  head,  and  to  the  legs  and  thighs, 
for  the  more  ample  fway  of  all  the  upper  parts  to¬ 
gether. 

By  which  we  find  that  the  Antinous’s  being  equally 
magnified  to  the  Apollo’s  height,  would  not  fufficiently 
produce  that  fuperiority  of  effebt,  as  to  greatnefs,  fo  evi¬ 
dently  feen  in  the  latter.  The  additions  necefiary  to  the 
production  of  this  greatnefs  in  proportion,  as  it  there  ap¬ 
pears  added  to  grace,  mult  then  be  by  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  to  the  parts  mentioned  only. 

I  know  not  how  further  to  prove  this  matter  than  by 
appealing  to  the  reader’s  eye,  and  common  obfervation, 
as  before. 

The  Antinous  being  allowed  to  have  the  jufteft  propor¬ 
tion  poffible,  let  us  fee  what  addition,  upon  the  principle 
of  quantity,  can  be  made  to  it,  without  taking  away  any 
of  its  beauty. 

If  we  imagine  an  addition  of  dimensions  to  the  head, 
we  Shall  immediately  conceive  it  would  only  deform — 
if  to  the  hands  or  feet,  we  are  fenfible  of  fomething  grofs 
and  ungenteel — if  to  the  whole  lengths  of  the  arms, 
we  feel  they  would  be  dangling  and  awkward — if  by 
an  additition  of  length  or  breadth  to  the  body,  we  know 
it  would  appear  heavy  and  clumfy — there  remains  then 
only  the  neck,  with  the  legs  and  thighs,  to  Speak  of ;  but 
to  thefe  we  find,  that  not  only  certain  additions  may 
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be  admitted  without  cauting  any  difagreeable  effect,  but 
that  thereby  greattiefs,  the  laft  perfection  as  to  proportion, 
is  given  to  the  human  form,  as  is  evidently  expreffed  in 
the  Apollo  ;  and  may  ftill  be  further  confirmed  by 
examining  the  drawings  of  Parmigiano,  where  thefe 
particulars  are  feen  in  excefs  ;  yet  on  this  account  his 
works  are  faid,  by  all  true  connoifleurs,  to  have  an  inex- 
preflible  greatnefs  of  tafie  in  them,  though  otherwife  very 
incorreCt. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  two  general  ideas  we  fet 
out  with  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  recoiled 
that  under  the  firft,  on  lurface,  I  have  Ihown  in  what 
manner  and  how  far  human  proportion  is  meafurable, 
by  varying  the  contents  of  the  body,  conformable  to  the 
given  proportion  of  two  lines.  And  that  under  the  fe- 
cond  and  more  extenfive  general  idea  of  form,  as  arifing 
from  fitnefs  for  movement,  &c.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
explain,  by  every  means  I  could  devife,  that  every  par¬ 
ticular  and  minute  dimenfion  of  the  body  fhould  con¬ 
form  to  fuch  purpofes  of  movement,  &c.  as  have  been 
firft  properly  confidered  and  determined :  on  which  con¬ 
junctively,  the  true  proportion  of  every  character  muft 
depend  ;  and  is  found  fo  to  do,  by  our  joint  fenfation  of 
bulk  and  motion.  Which  account  of  the  proportion  of 
the  human  body,  however  imperfeCt,  may  poffibly  ftand 
its  ground  till  one  more  plaufible  fhall  be  given. 

As  the  Apollo  *  has  been  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  greatnefs  of  its  proportion,  I  think,  in  juftice  to 
fo  fine  a  performance,  and  alfo  as  it  is  not  foreign  to 
the  point  we  have  been  upon,  we  may  fubjoin  an  obfer- 
vation  or  two  on  its  perfections. 


*  Fig.  12.  p. 
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Bsfides,  what  is  commonly  allowed,  if  we  confider  it 
by  the  rules  here  given  for  confiituting  or  compofing 
character,  it  will  difcover  the  author’s  great  fagacity,  in 
choofing  a  proportion  for  this  deity,  which  has  ferved 
two  noble  purpofes  at  once  ;  in  that  thefe  very  dimen- 
lions  which  appear  to  have  given  it  fo  much  dignity, 
are  the  fame  that  are  beft  fitted  to  produce  the  utmofl; 
fpeed.  And  what  could  charadlerife  the  god  of  day, 
either  fo  firongly  or  elegantly,  to  be  expreffive  in  a  fta- 
tue,  as  fuperior  fwiftnefs  and  beauty  dignified?  and  how 
poetically  doth  the  adlion  it  is  put  into,  carry  on  the 
allufion  to  fpeed  *,  as  he  is  lightly  fiepping  forward, 
and  feeming  to  fhoot  his  arrows  from  him ;  if  the  ar¬ 
rows  may  be  allowed  to  fignify  the  fun’s  rays  ?  This  at 
leaf:  may  as  well  be  fuppofed  as  the  common  furmife, 
that  he  is  killing  the  dragon  Python ;  which  certainly 
is  very  inconfifient  with  fo  eredt  an  attitude  and  benign 
an  alpedl'f'. 

Nor  are  the  inferior  parts  negledted  :  the  drapery  alfo 
that  depends  from  his  Ihoulders,  and  folds  over  his  ex¬ 
tended  arm,  hath  its  treble  office.  As,  firft,  it  affifis  in 
keeping  the  general  appearance  within  the  boundary  of 
a  pyramid,  which  being  inverted,  is,  for  a  fingle  figure, 
rather  more  natural  and  genteel  than  one  upon  its  bafis. 
Secondly,  it  fills  up  the  vacant  angle  under  the  arm,  and 
takes  off  the  firaightnefs  of  the  lines  the  arm  neceflarily 
makes  with  the  body  in  fuch  an  adlion  ;  and,  laftly, 

*  - the  fun :  which  cometh  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  Cham¬ 

ber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  courfe.  Pfalm  xix.  5. 

f  The  accounts  given,  in  relation  to  this  ftatue,  make  it  fo  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  was  the  great  Apollo  of  Delphos,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  of  its  being  fo. 
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fpreading  as  it  doth,  in  pleating  folds,  it  helps  to  fatisfy 
the  eye  with  a  noble  quantity  in  the  competition  alto¬ 
gether,  without  depriving  the  beholder  of  any  part  of 
the  beauties  of  the  naked  :  in  thort,  this  figure  might 
ferve,  were  a  ledture  to  be  read  over  it,  to  exemplify 
every  principle  that  hath  been  hitherto  advanced.  We 
fhall  therefore  clofe  not  only  all  we  have  to  fay  on  pro¬ 
portion  with  it,  but  our  whole  lineal  account  of  form, 
except  what  we  have  particularly  to  offer  as  to  the  face, 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  defer,  till  we  have  fpoken  of 
light  and  Jhade  and  colour. 

As  fome  of  the  ancient  flatues  have  been  of  fuch  lingu¬ 
lar  ufe  to  me,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  chapter 
with  an  obfervation  or  two  on  them  in  general. 

It  is  allowed  by  the  moft  fkilful  in  the  imitative  arts, 
that  though  there  are  many  of  the  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  that  have  great  excellencies  about  them  ;  yet  there 
are  not,  moderately  fpeaking,  above  twenty  that  may 
be  juftly  called  capital.  There  is  one  reafon,  never- 
thelefs,  betides  the  blind  veneration  that  generally  is 
paid  to  antiquity,  for  holding  even  many  very  imperfedt 
pieces  in  fome  degree  of  eftimation  :  I  mean  that  pecu¬ 
liar  lajle  of  elegance  which  fo  vifibly  runs  through  them 
all,  down  to  the  moft  incorredt  of  their  baffo-relievos  : 
which  tafte ,  I  am  perfuaded,  my  reader  will  now  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the  perfedt  know¬ 
ledge  the  ancients  mult  have  had  of  the  ufe  of  the  precife 
ferpentine  line. 

But  this  caufe  of  elegance  not  having  been  fince  fuf- 
ficiently  underflood,  no  wonder  fuch  effedts  fhould  have 
appeared  mvflerious,  and  have  drawn  mankind  into  a 
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fort  of  religious  efieem,  and  even  bigotry,  to  the  works  of 
antiquity. 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  of  artful  people,  who 
have  made  good  profit  of  thofe  whofe  unbounded  ad¬ 
miration  hath  run  them  into  enthufiafm.  Nay  there  are, 

I  believe,  fome  who  fiill  carry  on  a  comfortable  trade 
in  fuch  originals  as  have  been  fo  defaced  and  maimed  by 
time,  that  it  would  be  impoflible,  without  a  pair  of 
double-ground  connoifieur  fpetfiacles,  to  fee  whether  they 
have  ever  been  good  or  bad  :  they  deal  alfo  in  cooked- 
up  copies,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  put  off  for  origi¬ 
nals.  And  whoever  dares  be  bold  enough  to  detect  fuch 
impofitions,  finds  himfelf  immediately  branded,  and  given 
out  as  one  of  low  ideas,  ignorant  of  the  true  fublime, 
felf-conceited,  envious,  &c. 

But  as  there  are  a  great  part  of  mankind  that  delight 
moft  in  what  they  leafi  underhand  ;  for  aught  I  know, 
the  emolument  may  be  equal  between  the  bubbler  and  the 
bubbled :  at  leafi  this  feems  to  have  been  Butler’s  opi¬ 
nion  i 

Doubtlefs  the  pleafure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

•(£===2. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADE,  AND  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 

OBJECTS  ARE  EXPLAINED  TO  THE  EYE  BY  THEM. 

ALTHOUGH  both  this  and  the  next  chapter  may 
feem  more  particularly  relative  to  the  art  of  paintings 
than  any  of  the  foregoing;  yet  as  hitherto  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured 
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deavoured  to  be  underflood  by  every  reader,  fo  here  alfo 
I  fhall  avoid,  as  much  as  thefubjedl  will  permit,  fpeaking 
of  what  would  only  be  well  conceived  by  painters. 

There  is  fuch  a  fubtle  variety  in  the  nature  of  appear¬ 
ances,  that  probably  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  gain  much 
ground  by  this  inquiry,  unlefs  we  exert  and  apply  the  lull 
ufe  of  every  fenfe  that  will  convey  to  us  any  information 
concerning  them. 

So  far  as  we  have  already  gone,  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  as 
well  as  that  of  feeing,  hath  been  applied  to  ;  fo  that  per¬ 
haps  a  man  born  blind,  may,  by  his  better  touch  than  is 
common  to  thofe  who  have  their  fight,  together  with  the 
regular  procefs  that  has  been  here  given  of  lines,  fo  feel 
out  the  nature  of  forms,  as  to  make  a  tolerable  judgment 
of  what  is  beautiful  to  fight. 

Here  again  our  other  fenfes  mufl  afiift  us,  notwith¬ 
standing  in  this  chapter  we  fhall  be  more  confined  to 
what  is  communicated  to  the  eye  by  rays  of  light  ;  and 
though  things  muft  nowbe  confidered  as  appearances  only; 
produced  and  made  out  merely  by  means  of  lights,  Jhades, 
and  colours. 

By  the  various  circum fiances  of  which,  every  one 
knows  we  have  reprefented  on  the  flat  furface  of  the 
looking-glafs,  pidtures  equal  to  the  originals  refledted  by 
it.  The  painter  too,  by  proper  difpolitions  of  lights, 
Shades,  and  colours  on  his  canvafs,  will  raife  the  like 
ideas.  Even  prints,  by  means  of  lights  and  fhades  alone, 
will  perfedtly  inform  the  eye  of  every  fhape  and  difiance 
whatfoever,  in  which  even  lines  mufl  be  confidered  as 
narrow  parts  of  Shade;  a  number  of  them,  drawn  or 
engraved  neatly,  fide  by  fide,  called  hatching ,  ferve  as 
fhades  in  prints,  and  when  they  are  artfully  managed, 
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are  a  kind  of  pleafing  fuccedaneum  to  the  delicacy  of 
nature’s. 

Could  mezzotinto  prints  be  wrought  as  accurately  as 
thofe  with  the  graver,  they  would  come  neareft  to  nature, 
becaufethey  are  done  without  flrokes  or  lines. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  landfcape,  in  the  procefs 
of  this  way  of  reprefenting  it,  doth  a  little  refemble  the 
jfirft  coming  on  of  day.  The  copper  plate  it  is  done 
upon,  when  the  artift  firjft  takes  it  into  hand,  is  wrought 
all  over  with  an  edged  tool,  fo  as  to  make  it  print  one 
even  black,  like  night :  and  his  whole  work  after  this,  is 
merely  introducing  the  lights  into  it,  which  he  does  by 
fcraping  off  the  rough  grain  according  to  his  defign, 
artfully  fmoothing  it  moft  where  light  is  moft  required  : 
but  as  he  proceeds  in  burnifhing  the  lights,  and  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  fhades,  he  is  obliged  to  take  off  frequent 
impreffions  to  prove  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  fo  that 
each  proof  appears  like  the  different  times  of  a  foggy 
morning,  till  one  becomes  fo  finifhed  as  to  be  diftindb 
and  clear  enough  to  imitate  a  daylight  piece.  I  have 
given  this  defcription,  becaufe  I  think  the  whole  operation, 
in  the  fimplefl  manner,  fhows  what  lights  and  fhades 
alone  will  do. 

As  light  muft  always  be  fuppofed,  I  need  only  fpeak 
of  fuch  privations  of  it  as  are  called  fhades  or  fhadows, 
wherein  I  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  and  regularly 
defcribe  a  certain  order  and  arrangemeut  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  which  order  we  may  conceive  different 
kinds  of  foftenings  and  modulations  of  the  rays  of  light, 
which  are  faid  to  fall  upon  the  eye  from  every  objedl  it 
fees,  and  to  caufe  thofe  more  or  lefs  pleafing  vibrations  of 
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the  optic  nerves,  which  ferveto  inform  the  mind  concern¬ 
ing  every  different  fhape  or  figure  that  prefents  itfelf. 

The  heft  light  for  feeing  the  fhadows  of  objedts  truly, 
is  that  which  comes  in  at  a  common  fized  window, 
where  the  fun  doth  not  fhine  ;  I  lhall  therefore  fpeak  of 
their  order  as  feen  by  this  kind  of  light :  and  fhall  take 
the  liberty,  in  the  prefent  and  following  chapter,  to  confi- 
der  colours  but  as  variegated  fhades,  which,  together  with 
common  fhades,  will  now  be  divided  into  two  general 
parts  or  branches. 

The  firft  we  fhall  call  prime  tints,  by  which  is 
meant  any  colour  or  colours  on  the  furfaces  of  objects  ; 
and  the  ufe  we  fhall  make  of  thefe  different  hues  will  be 
to  confider  them  as  fhades  to  one  another.  Thus  gold 
is  a  fhade  to  lilver,  &c.  exclufive  of  thofe  additional 
fhades  which  may  be  made  in  any  degree  by  the  privation 
of  light. 

The  fecond  branch  may  be  called  retiring  shades, 
which  gradate  or  go  off  by  degrees,  as  fig.  *.  Thefe 
fhades,  as  they  vary  more  or  lefs,  produce  beauty,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  occafioned  by  the  privation  of  light,  or  made 
by  the  pencilling  of  art  or  nature. 

When  I  come  to  treat  of  colouring,  I  fhall  particularly 
fhow  in  what  manner  the  gradating  of  prime  tints  ferves 
to  the  making  a  beautiful  complexion  ;  in  this  place  we 
fhall  only  obferve  how  nature  hath  by  thefe  gradating 
fhades  ornamented  the  furfaces  of  animals;  fifh  generally 
have  this  kind  of  fhade  from  their  backs  downward  ; 
birds  have  their  feathers  enriched  with  it ;  and  many 
flowers,  particularly  therofe,  fhow  it  by  the  gradually  in- 
creating  colours  of  their  leaves. 


*  Fig.  34.  T.  p.  2. 
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The  Iky  always  gradates  one  way  or  other,  and  the 
riling  or  letting  fun  exhibits  it  in  great  perfedtion,  the 
imitating  of  which  was  Claude  de  Lorain’s  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  is  now  Mr.  Lambert’s :  there  is  fo  much  of 
what  is  called  harmony  to  the  eye  to  be  produced  by  this 
fhade,  that  I  believe  we  may  venture  to  fay, 

In  art  it  is  the  painter’s  gamut,  which  nature  has 
fweetly  pointed  out  to  us  in  what  we  call  the  eyes  of  a 
peacock’s  tail :  and  the  niceft  needle-workers  are  taught 
to  weave  it  into  every  flower  and  leaf,  right  or  wrong,  as 
if  it  was  as  conflantly  to  be  obferved  as  it  is  feen  in  flames 
of  fire  ;  becaufe  it  is  always  found  to  entertain  the  eye. 
There  is  a  fort  of  needle-work  called  Irifh-fiitch,  done  in 
thefe  fhades  only,  which  pleafes  fiill,  though  it  has  long 
been  out  of  fafhion. 

There  is  fo  ftridt  an  analogy  between  fhade  and  found, 
that  they  may  well  ferve  to  illuflrate  each  other’s  qua¬ 
lities  :  for  as  founds  gradually  decrealing  and  increafing, 
give  the  idea  of  progreflion  from  or  to  the  ear,  jult  fo  do 
retiring  fhades  fhow  progreflion,  by  figuring  it  to  the 
eye.  Thus,  as  byobjedls  growing  ftill  fainter,  we  judge 
of  di fiances  in  profpedls,  fo  by  the  decrealing  noife  of 
thunder,  we  form  the  idea  of  its  moving  further  from  us. 
And,  with  regard  to  their  fimilitude  in  beauty,  like  as  the 
gradating  lhade  pleafes  the  eye,  fo  the  increafing  or  fvvell- 
ing  note  delights  the  ear. 

I  have  called  it  the  retiring  lhade,  becaufe,  by  the 
fucceflive  or  continual  change  in  its  appearance,  it  is 
equally  inftrumental  with  converging  lines  *,  in  fhowing 
how  much  objedls,  or  any  parts  of  them,  retire  or  re- 

*  See  p.  98.  The  two  converging  lines  from  the  fhip,  to  the  point  C, 
under  fig.  47,  plate  1. 
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cede  from  the  eye  ;  without  which,  a  floor  or  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  would  often  feem  to  ftand  upright  like  a 
wall.  And  notwithltanding  all  the  other  ways  by 
which  we  learn  to  know  at  what  ditlances  things  are 
from  us,  frequent  deceptions  happen  to  the  eye  on 
account  of  deficiencies  in  this  fhade  :  for  if  the  light 
chances  to  be  fo  difpofed  on  objects  as  not  to  give  this 
fhade  its  true  gradating  appearance,  not  only  fpaces  are 
confounded,  but  round  things  appear  flat,  and  flat  ones 
round. 

But  although  the  retiring  fhade  hath  this  property, 
when  feen  with  converging  lines,  yet  if  it  defcribes  no 
particular  form,  as  none  of  thofe  do  in  fig.  94,  on  top  of 
plate  2,  it  can  only  appear  as  a  flat  pencilled  fhade  ;  but 
being  enclofed  within  fome  known  boundary  or  outline, 
fuch  as  may  fignify  a  wall,  a  road,  a  globe,  or  any  other 
form  in  perfpeCtive  where  the  parts  retire,  it  will  then 
fhow  its  retiring  quality :  as  for  example,  the  retiring 
fhade  on  the  floor,  in  plate  2,  which  gradates  from  the 
dog’s  feet  to  thofe  of  the  dancer’s,  fhows,  that  by  this 
means  a  level  appearance  is  given  to  the  ground  :  fo 
when  a  cube  is  put  into  true  perfpeCtive  on  paper,  with 
lines  only  which  do  but  barely  hint  the  directions  every 
face  of  it  is  meant  to  take,  thefe  fhades  make  them  feem 
to  retire  juft  as  the  perfpeCtive  lines  direct:  thus  mutually 
completing  the  idea  of  thofe  recefilons  which  neither  of 
them  alone  could  do. 

Moreover,  the  outline  of  a  globe  is  but  a  circle  on 
the  paper ;  yet,  according  to  the  manner  of  filling  up 
the  fpace  within  it,  with  this  fhade,  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  either  flat,  globular,  or  concave,  in  any  of  its 
pofltjons  with  the  eye  ;  and  as  each  manner  of  filling 
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up  the  circle  for  thofe  purpofes  mutt  be  very  different, 
it  evidently  fhovvs  the  necefiity  of  diftinguifhing  this 
fhade  into  as  many  fpecies  or  kinds  as  there  are  claffes 
or  fpecies  of  lines,  with  which  they  may  have  a  corre- 
lpondence. 

In  doing  which  it  will  be  found,  that  by  their  cor- 
refpondency  with,  and  conformity  to  objedts  either  com- 
pofed  of  ftraight,  curved,  waving,  or  ferpentine  lines, 
they  of  courfe  take  fuch  appearances  of  variety  as  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  variety  made  by  thofe  lines;  and  by  this  con¬ 
formity  of  fhades  we  have  the  fame  ideas  of  any  of  the 
objedts  compofed  of  the  above  lines  in  their  front  afpedts, 
as  we  have  of  them  by  their  profiles ;  which  otherwife 
could  not  be  without  feeling  them. 

Now  inftead  of  giving  engraved  examples  of  each  fpe¬ 
cies  of  fhade,  as  I  have  done  of  lines,  I  have  found  that 
they  may  be  more  fatisfactorily  pointed  out  and  defcribed 
by  having  recourfe  to  the  life. 

But  in  order  to  the  better  and  more  precifely  fixing 
upon  what  may  be  there  feen,  as  the  difiindl  fpecies,  of 
which  all  the  fhades  of  the  retiring  kind  in  nature  par¬ 
take,  in  fome  degree  or  other,  the  following  fcheme  is 
offered,  and  intended  as  an  additional  means  of  making 
fuch  fimple  impreffions  in  the  mind,  as  may  be  thought 
adequate  to  the  four  fpecies  of  lines  defcribed  in  chapter 
xxvii. ;  wherein  we  are  to  fuppole  imperceptible  degrees 
of  fhade  gradating  from  one  figure  to  another.  The  firft 
fpecies  to  be  reprefented  by,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
the  fecond  by,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 

and  the  third  by,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  4,  3,  2,  i,  2, 3, 4,  5  ; 

•  •  • 

gradating  from  the  dots  underneath,  repeated  either 

way. 
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As  the  firft  fpecies  varies  or  gradates  but  one  way,  it 
is  therefore  leafl  ornamental,  and  equal  only  to  ftraight 
lines. 

The  fecond  gradating  contrary  ways,  doubling  the 
others’  variety,  is  confequently  twice  as  pleating,  and 
thereby  equal  to  curved  lines. 

The  third  fpecies  gradating  doubly  contrary  ways,  is 
thereby  ftill  more  pleating  in  proportion  to  that  qua¬ 
druple  variety  which  makes  it  become  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  to  the  mind  an  equivalent  in  thade,  which  ex- 
preffes  the  beauty  of  the  waving  line,  when  it  cannot  be 
feen  as  a  line. 

The  retiring  thade,  adequate  to  the  Terpentine  line, 
now  thould  follow ;  but  as  the  line  itfelf  could  not  be 
expretled  on  paper,  without  the  figure  of  a  cone  *,  To 
neither  can  this  fhade  be  deTcribed  without  the  allitiance 
of  a  proper  form,  and  therefore  mutt  be  deferred  a  little 
longer. 

When  only  the  ornamental  quality  of  thades  is  Tpoken 
of,  for  the  Take  of  ditiinguifhing  them  from  retiring 
fhades,  let  them  be  contidered  as  pencillings  only ; 
whence  another  advantage  will  arife,  which  is,  that  then 
all  the  intervening  mixtures,  with  their  degrees  of  beauty 
between  each  fpecies,  may  be  as  eatily  conceived  as  thofe 
have  been  between  each  clafs  of  lines. 

And  now  let  us  have  recourfe  to  the  experiments  in 
life,  for  fuch  examples  as  may  explain  the  retiring  power 
of  each  fpecies  ;  fince,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  they 
mufl  be  contidered  together  with  their  proper  forms,  or 
elfe  their  properties  cannot  be  well  diflinguifhed. 


*  See  fig.  26.  p.  1. 
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All  the  degrees  of  obliquity  that  planes,  or  flat  fur- 
faces,  are  capable  of  moving  into,  have  their  appearances 
of  receffion  perfedfed  by  the  firft  fpecies  of  retiring  fhades, 
which  may  evidently  be  feen  by  fitting  oppolite  a  door, 
as  it  is  opening  outwards  fiom  the  eye,  and  fronting  one 
light. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  premife,  that  when  it  is  quite 
fhut,  and  flat  or  parallel  to  the  eye  and  window,  it  will 
only  have  a  pencilling  fhade  gradating  upon  it,  and 
fpreading  all  around  from  the  middle,  but  which  will 
not  have  the  power  of  giving  the  idea  of  receffion  any 
way,  as  when  it  opens,  and  the  lines  run  in  perfpedtive 
to  a  point ;  becaufe  the  fquare  figure  or  parallel  lines  of 
the  door  do  not  correfpond  with  fuch  fhade :  but  let  a 
door  be  circular  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  all  without 
fide,  or  round  about  it,  painted  of  any  other  colour,  to 
make  its  figure  more  diftindlly  feen,  and  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  appear  concave  like  a  bafin,  the  fhade  continually 
retiring  ;  becaufe  this  circular  fpecies  of  fhade  would 
then  be  accompanied  by  its  correfponding  form,  a 
circle 

But  to  return  :  we  obferved  that  all  the  degrees  of 
obliquity  in  the  moving  of  planes  or  flat  furfaces,  have 
the  appearances  of  their  receffion  perfedled  to  the  eye 

*  Note,  if  the  light  were  to  come  in  at  a  very  little  hole  not  far  from 
the  door,  fo  as  to  make  the  gradation  fudden  and  ft  rang,  like  what  may 
be  made  with  a  fmall  candle  held  near  a  wall  or  a  wainfcot,  the  bafin 
would  appear  the  deeper  for  it. 

Note  alfo,  that  when  planes  are  feen  parallel  to  the  eye  in  open  day- 
light,  they  have  fcarce  any  round  gradating  or  pencilling  fhade  at  all,  but 
appear  merely  as  uniform  prime  tints,  becaufe  the  rays  of  light  are  equally 
diffufed  upon  them.  Neverthelefs,  give  them  but  obliquity,  they  will 
more  or  lefs  exhibit  the  retiring  {hade. 
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by  the  firft  fpecies  of  retiring  fhade.  For  example,  then, 
when  the  door  opens,  and  goes  from  its  parallel  fitua- 
tion  with  the  eye,  the  fhade  laft  fpoken  of,  may  be  ob- 
ferved  to  alter  and  change  its  round  gradating  appear¬ 
ance,  into  that  of  gradating  one  way  only,  as  when  a 
ftanding  water  takes  a  current  upon  the  leaft  power  given 
it  to  defcend. 

Note,  if  the  light  fhould  come  in  at  the  door-way,  in- 
flead  of  the  window,  the  gradation  then  would  be  re¬ 
verted,  but  ftill  the  effect  of  receffion  would  be  juft 
the  fame,  as  this  fhade  ever  complies  with  the  perfpective 
lines. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  obferve  the  ovolo,  or  quarter- 
round  in  a  cornice,  fronting  the  eye  in  like  manner,  by 
which  may  be  feen  an  example  of  the  fecond  fpecies  ; 
where,  on  its  moft  projecting  part,  a  line  of  light  is  feen, 
from  whence  thefe  fhades  retire  contrary  ways,  by  which 
the  curvature  is  underftood. 

And,  perhaps,  in  the  very  fame  cornice  may  be  feen  an 
example  of  the  third  fpecies,  in  that  ornamental  member 
called  by  the  architects  cyma  re£ia ,  or  talon,  which 
indeed  is  no  more  than  a  larger  fort  of  waving  or  ogee 
moulding ;  wherein,  by  the  convex  parts  gently  gliding 
into  the  concave,  you  may  fee  four  contrafted  grada¬ 
ting  fhades,  fhowing  fo  many  varied  receflions  from  the 
eye,  by  which  we  are  made  as  fenfible  of  its  waving  form 
as  if  we  faw  the  profile  outline  of  fome  corner  of  it, 
where  it  is  mitred,  as  the  joiners  term  it.  Note,  when 
thefe  objects  have  a  little  glofs  on  them,  thefe  appear¬ 
ances  are  moft  diftinct. 

Laftly,  the  ferpentine  fhade  may  be  feen  (light  and 
fituation  as  before)  by  the  help  of  the  following  figure, 
as  thus  j  imagine  the  horn,  figure  57,  plate  2,  to  be  of 

fo 
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fo  foft  a  nature,  that,  with  the  fingers  only,  it  might  be 
preffed  into  any  fhape  ;  then  beginning  gently  from  the 
middle  of  the  dotted  line,  but  prelling  harder  and  harder 
all  the  way  up  the  leffer  end,  by  fuch  preffure  there 
would  be  as  much  concave  above  as  would  remain 
convex  below,  which  would  bring  it  equal  in  variety  or 
beauty  to  the  ogee  moulding;  but  after  this,  by  giving 
the  whole  a  twift,  like  figure  58,  thefe  fhades  mufl  un¬ 
avoidably  change  their  appearances,  and  in  fome  meafure 
twitl  about  as  the  concave  and  convex  parts  are  twilled, 
and  confequently  thereby  add  that  variety  which  of  courfe 
will  give  this  fpecies  of  fhade  as  much  the  preference 
to  the  foregoing,  as  forms  compofed  of  ferpentine  lines 
have  to  thofe  compofed  only  of  the  waving.  See  chap, 
ix.  and  chap.  x. 

I  fhould  not  have  given  my  reader  the  trouble  of 
completing,  by  the  help  of  his  imagination,  the  fore¬ 
going  figure,  but  as  it  may  contribute  to  the  more  ready 
and  particular  conception  of  that  intricate  variety  which 
twitted  figures  give  to  this  fpecies  of  fhade,  and  to  fach 
litate  his  underftanding  the  caufe  of  its  beauty,  wherever 
it  may  be  feen  on  lurfaces  of  ornament,  when  it  will  be 
found  no  where  more  confpicuous  than  in  a  fine  face/  as 
will  be  teen  upon  further  inquiry. 

The  dotted  line  *,  which  begins  from  the  concave 
part  under  the  arch  of  the  brow,  near  the  nofe,  and  from 
thence  winding  down  by  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  there 
turning  obliquely  with  the  round  of  the  cheek,  fhows 
the  courfe  of  that  twift  of  fhades  in  a  face,  which  was 
before  defcribed  by  the  horn  ;  and  which  may  be  molt 
perfectly  feen  in  the  life,  or  in  a  marble  bufto,  together 


*  Fig.  97.  B.  p.  1. 
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with  the  following  additional  circumftances  hill  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  delcribed. 

As  a  face  is  for  the  mod:  part  round,  it  is  therefore 
apt  to  receive  refledled  light  on  its  fhadowy  tide  *,  which 
not  only  adds  more  beauty  by  another  pleating  tender 
gradation,  but  alfo  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  roundnefs  of 
the  cheeks,  &c.  from  fuch  parts  as  link  and  fall  in  :  be- 
caufe  concavities  do  not  admit  of  reflections,  as  convex 
forms  do  -p. 

I  have  now  only  to  add,  that,  as  before  obferved, 
chap.  iv.  page  113,  the  oval  hath  a  noble  timplicity 
in  it,  more  equal  to  its  variety  than  any  other  objedl 
in  nature,  and  of  which  the  general  form  of  a  face  is 
compofed ;  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  fhown, 
the  general  gradation- fhade  belonging  to  it  mutt  con- 
fequently  be  adequate  thereto,  and  which  evidently 
gives  a  delicate  foftnefs  to  the  whole  competition  of  a 
face  ;  infomuch  that  every  little  dint,  crack,  or  fcraich, 
the  form  receives,  its  thadows  alfo  fuffer  with  it,  and 
help  to  fhow  the  blemith.  Even  the  leatl  roughnets 
interrupts  and  damages  that  foft  gradating  play  of 

fhades  which  fall  upon  it.  Mr.  Dryden,  deferibing  the 

» 

*  Note,  though  I  have  advifed  the  obferving  objects  by  a  front  light, 
for  the  fake  of  the  better  diftinguifhing  our  four  fundamental  fpecies  of 
fhades,  yet  objefts  in  general  are  more  advantageoufly  and  agreeably  feen 
by  light  coming  lideways  upon  them,  and  therefore  generally  chofe  in 
paintings,  as  it  gives  an  additional  reflected  foftnefs,  not  unlike  the  gentle 
tone  of  an  echo  in  mufic. 

f  As  an  inftance  that  convex  and  concave  would  appear  the  fame,  if 
the  former  were  to  have  no  reflexion  thrown  upon  it,  obferve  the  ovolo 
and  cavetto,  or  channel,  in  a  cornice,  placed  near  together,  and  feen  by  a 
front  light,  when  they  will  each  of  them  by  turns  appear  either  concave  or 
convex,  as  fancy  fhall  direft. 
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light  and  fhades  of  a  face,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  the  portrait-painter,  feems,  by  the  penetration 
of  his  incomparable  genius,  to  have  underftood  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  the  latter,  by  means 
of  an  exadt  eye  and.  a  flri6t  obeying  hand,  could  only 
faithfully  tranfcribe,  when  he  fays. 

Where  light  to  fhades  defeending,  plays,  not  ftrives, 

Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives. 


■(£=========> 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  COMPOSITIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  LIGHT,  SHADE^ 

AND  COLOURS. 

UNDER  this  head  I  fhall  attempt  fhowing  what  it  is 
that  gives  the  appearance  of  that  hollow  or  vacant  fpace 
in  which  all  things  move  fo  freely  ;  and  in  what  manner 
light,  fhade,  and  colours,  mark  or  point  out  the  diftances 
of  one  objedt  from  another,  and  occafion  an  agreeable 
play  upon  the  eye,  called  by  the  painters  a  fine  keeping, 
and  pleating  compofition  of  light  and  fhade.  Herein  my 
defign  is  to  confider  this  matter  as  a  performance  of  na¬ 
ture  without ,  or  before  the  eye  ;  I  mean,  as  if  the  objedts 
with  their  fhades,  he.  were  in  fact  circumftanced  as 
they  appear,  and  as  the  unfkilled  in  optics  take  them  to 
be.  And  let  it  be  remarked  throughout  this  chapter,  that 
the  pleafure  atifing  from  compofition,  as  in  a  fine  land- 
fcape,  he.  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  difpofitions  and  aflem- 
blages  of  light  and  fhades,  which  are  fo  ordered  by  the 
principles  called  opposition,  breadth,  and  simplicity, 

as 
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as  to  produce  a  juft  and  diftindt  perception  of  the  objedls 
before  us. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  eye  may  be  fubdued 
and  forced  into  forming  and  difpoftng  of  objedts  even 
quite  contrary  to  what  it  would  naturally  fee  them,  by 
the  prejudgment  of  the  mind  from  the  better  autho¬ 
rity  of  feeling,  or  fome  other  perfuaftve  motive.  But 
furely  this  extraordinary  perverfton  of  the  tight  would 
not  have  been  buffered,  did  it  not  tend  to  great  and  ne- 
ceffary  purpofes,  in  redtifying  fome  deficiencies  which  it 
would  otherwife  be  fubject  to  (though  we  muft  own,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  mind  itfelf  may  be  fo  impofed 
upon  as  to  make  the  eye  fee  falfely  as  well  as  truly)  :  for 
example,  were  it  not  for  this  control  over  the  fight, 
it  is  well  known,  that  we  fhould  not  only  fee  things 
double,  but  upfide  down,  as  they  are  painted  upon  the 
retina,  and  as  each  eye  has  a  diftindt  fight.  And  then 
as  to  diftances  ;  a  fly  upon  a  pane  of  glafs  is  fometimes 
imagined  a  crow,  or  larger  bird  afar  off,  till  fome  cir- 
cumftance  hath  redtified  the  miftake,  and  convinced  us 
of  its  real  fize  and  place. 

Hence  I  would  infer,  that  the  eye  generally  gives  its 
affent  to  fuch  fpace  and  diftances  as  have  been  firft  mea- 
fured  by  the  feeling,  or  otherwife  calculated  in  the  mind  ; 
which  meafurements  and  calculations  are  equally,  if  not 
more  in  the  power  of  a  blind  man,  as  was  fully  experi¬ 
enced  by  that  incomparable  mathematician  and  wonder  of 
his  age,  the  late  profeffor  Sanderfon. 

By  purfuing  this  obfervation  on  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  means  by  which  we 
attain  to  the  perception  or  appearance  of  an  immenfe 
fpace  furrounding  us ;  which  cavity  being  fubjedt  to  di- 
4  viftons 
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vifions  and  fubdivifions  in  the  mind,  is  afterwards  fa- 
fhioned  by  the  limited  power  of  the  eye,  firft  into  a  he- 
mifphere,  and  then  into  the  appearance  of  different  dif- 
tances,  which  are  pictured  to  it  by  means  of  luch  difpofi- 
tions  of  light  and  thade  as  lhall  next  be  defcribed.  And 
thefe  I  now  delire  may  be  looked  upon  but  as  fo  many 
marls  or  types  fet  upon  thefe  diftances,  and  which  are  re¬ 
membered  and  learnt  by  degrees,  and  when  learnt  are  re¬ 
curred  to  upon  all  occafions. 

If  permitted  then  to  contider  light  and  fhades  as 
types  of  dijlinftlon ,  they  become,  as  it  were,  our  mate¬ 
rials,  of  which  prime  tints  are  the  principal  ;  by  thefe, 
I  mean  the  fixed  and  permanent  colours  of  each  objedt, 
as  the  green  of  trees,  &c.  which  ferve  the  purpofes  of 
feparating  and  relieving  the  feveral  objedls  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrengths  or  fhades  of  them  being  oppofed  to  each 
other  *. 

The  other  fhades  that  have  been  before  fpoken  of, 
ferve  and  help  to  the  like  purpofes  when  properly  op¬ 
pofed  ;  but  as  in  nature  they  are  continually  fleeting  and 
changing  their  appearances,  either  by  our  or  their  fitua- 
tions,  they  fometimes  oppofe  and  relieve,  and  fometimes 
not ;  as  for  inflance,  I  once  obferved  the  tower  part  of 
a  fteeple  fo  exactly  the  colour  of  a  light  cloud  behind 
it,  that,  at  the  diftance  I  flood,  there  was  not  the  leaft 
diftindlion  to  be  made,  fo  that  the  fpire  (of  a  lead- 
colour)  feemed  fufpended  in  the  air  ;  but  had  a  cloud  of 
the  like  tint  with  the  fteeple,  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
white  one,  the  tower  would  then  have  been  relieved  and 
diftincl,  when  the  fpire  would  have  been  loft  to  the 
view. 


*  Fig.  86.  T.  p.  2. 
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Nor  is  it  fufficient  that  objects  are  of  different  co¬ 
lours  or  fhades,  to  fhow  their  diftances  from  the  eye,  if 
one  does  not  in  part  hide  or  lie  over  the  other,  as  in 
fig.  86. 

For  as  fig.  *  the  two  equal  balls,  though  one  were  black 
and  the  other  white,  placed  on  the  feparate  walls,  fup- 
pofed  diftant  from  each  other  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  ne- 
verthelefs  may  feem  both  to  reft  upon  one,  if  the  tops 
of  the  walls  are  level  with  the  eye  ;  but  when  one  ball 
hides  part  of  the  other,  as  in  the  fame  figure,  we  begin  to 
apprehend  they  are  upon  different  walls,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  perfpedlive  'jv:  hence  you  will  fee  the  reafon 
why  the  fteeple  of  Bloomfbury  church,  in  coming  from 
Hampftead,  feems  to  ftand  upon  Montague  houfe,  though 
it  is  feveral  hundred  yards  diftant  from  it. 

Since  then  the  oppofttion  of  one  prime  tint  or  fliade 
to  another,  hath  fo  great  a  fhare  in  marking  out  the  re- 
ceflions  or  diftances  in  a  profpedt,  by  which  the  eye  is 
led  onward  ftep  by  ftep,  it  becomes  a  principle  of  con- 
fequence  enough  to  be  further  difcuffed  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  it  in  compofttions  of  nature,  as  well 
as  art.  As  to  the  management  of  it,  when  feen  only 
from  one  point,  the  artift  hath  the  advantage  over  na¬ 
ture,  becaufe  fuch  fixed  difpofttions  of  fhades  as  he  hath 
artfully  put  together,  cannot  be  difplaced  by  the  alteration 
of  light;  for  which  reafon,  defigns  done  in  two  prime 
tints  only,  will  fufftciently  reprefent  all  thofe  receflions, 

*  Fig.  90.  T.  p.  2. 

f  The  knowledge  of  perfpective  is  no  fmall  help  to  the  feeing  objects 
truly ;  for  which  purpofe  Dr.  Brook  Taylor’s  Linear  Perfpedtive  made  eafy 
to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  Geometry,  propofed  to  be  publifhed 
foon  by  Mr.  Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  may  be  of  moll  fervice. 
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and  give  a  juft  keeping  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  profpeil 
in  a  print;  whereas  the  oppofitions  in  nature  depending, 
as  has  been  before  hinted,  on  accidental  fttuations  and 
uncertain  incidents,  do  not  always  make  fuch  pleating 
compofttion,  and  would  therefore  have  been  very  often  de¬ 
ficient,  had  nature  worked  in  two  colours  only ;  for  which 
reafon  the  hath  provided  an  infinite  number  of  materials, 
not  only  by  way  of  prevention,  but  to  add  luftre  and 
beauty  to  her  works. 

By  an  infinite  number  of  materials,  I  mean  colours 
and  thades  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  ;  fome  notion  of 
which  variety  may  be  formed  by  fuppofing  a  piece  of 
white  filk  by  feveral  dippings  gradually  died  to  a  black  ; 
and  carrying  it  in  like  manner  through  the  prime  tints  of 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  ;  and  then  again,  by  making  the 
like  progrefs  through  all  the  mixtures  that  are  to  be  made 
of  thefe  three  original  colours.  So  that  when  we  furvey 
this  infinite  and  immenfe  variety,  it  is  no  wonder,  that, 
let  the  light  or  objehts  be  lituated  or  changed  how  they 
will,  oppofitions  feldom  mifs  :  nor  that  even  every  inci¬ 
dent  of  fhade  fhould  fometimes  be  fo  completely  difpofed 
as  to  admit  of  no  further  beauty,  as  to  compofition  ;  and 
from  whence  the  artift  hath  by  obfervation  taken  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  imitation,  as  in  the  following  refpedft. 

Thofe  objects  which  are  intended  moft  to  affedt  the 
eye,  and  come  forwarded:  to  view,  muft  have  large, 
flrong,  and  fmart  oppofitions,  like  the  fore-ground  in 
fig.  *,  and  what  are  defigned  to  be  thrown  further  off, 
muft  be  made  ftill  weaker  and  weaker,  as  exprefled  in 
figures  86,  92,  and  93,  which  receding  in  order  make 
a  kind  of  gradation  of  oppofitions  ;  to  which,  and  all 
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*  Fig.  89.  T.  p.  2. 
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the  other  circum fiances  already  defcribed,  both  for  re- 
ceffion  and  beauty,  nature  hath  added  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  aerial  perfpedlive  ;  being  that  interpofition  of 
air,  which  throws  a  general  foft  retiring  tint  over  the 
whole  profpedl ;  to  be  feen  in  excefs  at  the  riling  of  a 
fog.  All  which  again  receives  flill  more  diltindlnefs,  as 
well  as  a  greater  degree  of  variety,  when  the  fun  Ihines 
bright,  and  cafts  broad  lhadows  of  one  object  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  which  gives  the  Ikilful  deligner  fuch  hints  for  fhow- 
ing  broad  and  line  oppolitions  of  lhades,  as  give  life  and 
Ipirit  to  his  performances. 

Breadth  of  shade  is  a  principle  that  allills  in  making 
difiindlion  more  confpieuous ;  thus  fig.  *  is  better  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  its  breadth  or  quantity  of  lhade,  and 
viewed  with  more  eafe  and  pleafure  at  any  diltance,  than 
fig.  •f’,  which  hath  many,  and  thefe  but  narrow  lhades 
between  the  folds.  And  for  one  of  the  noblelt  inltances 
of  this,  let  Windfor  caltle  be  viewed  at  the  riling  or  fet- 
ting  of  the  fun. 

Let  breadth  be  introduced  how  it  will,  it  always  gives 
great  repofe  to  the  eye  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  lights 
and  fhades  in  a  compolition  are  fcattered  about  in  little 
Ipots,  the  eye  is  conllantly  dilturbed,  and  the  mind  is 
uneafy,  efpecially  if  you  are  eager  to  underliand  every 
objedl  in  the  compolition;  as  it  is  painful  to  the  ear  when 
any  one  is  anxious  to  know  what  is  faid  in  company, 
where  many  are  talking  at  the  fame  time. 

Simplicity  (which  I  am  lalt  to  Ipeak  of)  in  the  dif- 
polition  of  a  great  variety,  is  bell  accomplilhed  by  fol¬ 
lowing  nature’s  conllant  rule,  of  dividing  compolition 
into  three  or  five  parts,  or  parcels  (fee  chap.  iv.  on  Sim¬ 
plicity)  :  the  painters  accordingly  divide  theirs  into  fore- 
*  Fig.  87.  L.  p.  1.  f  Fig.  88.  L.  p.  1. 
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ground,  middle-ground,  and  diftance  or  back-ground  ; 
which  fimple  and  diflincl  quantities  mafs  together  that 
variety  which  entertains  the  eye ;  as  the  different  parts 
of  bafs,  tenor,  and  treble,  in  a  compofition  in  mufic, 
entertain  the  ear. 

Let  thefe  principles  be  reverfed  or  neglected,  the  light 
and  fhade  will  appear  as  difagreeable  as  fig.  *  ;  whereas, 
was  this  to  be  a  compofition  of  lights  and  fhades  only, 
properly  difpofed,  though  ranged  under  no  particular 
figures,  it  might  flill  have  the  pleating  effedt  of  a  pic¬ 
ture.  And  here,  as  it  would  be  endlefs  to  enter  upon 
the  different  effects  of  lights  and  fhades  on  lucid  and 
tranfparent  bodies,  we  fhall  leave  them  to  the  reader’s 
obfervation,  and  fo  conclude  this  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  COLOURING. 

BY  the  beauty  of  colouring,  the  painters  mean  that 
difpofition  of  colours  on  objects,  together  with  their 
proper  fhades,  which  appear  at  the  fame  time  both 
diflindlly  varied  and  artfully  united,  in  compofitions  of 
any  kind  ;  but,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  it  is  generally 
underflood  of  flefh-colour,  when  no  other  compofition  is 
named. 

To  avoid  confufion,  and  having  already  faid  enough 
of  retiring  fhades,  I  fhall  now  only  defcribe  the  nature 
and  effedl  of  the  prime  tint  of  fiefh;  for  the  compofition 
of  this,  when  rightly  underflood,  comprehends  every 

*  Fig.  91.  T.  r.  2. 
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thing  that  can  be  faid  of  the  colouring  of  all  other  objedts 
whatever. 

And  herein  (as  has  been  fhown  in  chap.  viii.  of  the 
manner  of  compofing  pleating  forms)  the  whole  procefs 
will  depend  upon  the  art  of  varying ;  i.  e.  upon  an  art¬ 
ful  manner  of  varying  every  colour  belonging  to  fiefh, 
under  the  direction  of  the  fix  fundamental  principles  there 
Ipoken  of. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  thow  in  what  manner  thefe 
principles  conduce  to  this  defign,  we  fhall  take  a  view 
of  nature’s  curious  ways  of  producing  all  forts  of  com¬ 
plexions,  which  may  help  to  further  our  conception  of  the 
principles  of  varying  colours,  fo  as  to  fee  why  they  caufe 
the  effedt  of  beauty. 

1.  It  is  well  known,  the  fair  young  girl,  the  brown 
old  man,  and  t  the  negro,  nay,  all  mankind,  have  the 
fame  appearance,  and  are  alike  difagreeable  to  the  eye, 
when  the  upper  fkin  is  taken  away  :  now  to  conceal  fo 
difagreeable  an  objedl,  and  to  produce  that  variety  of 
complexions  feen  in  the  world,  nature  hath  contrived  a 
tranfparent  lldn,  called  the  cuticula,  with  a  lining  to  it 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  called  the  cutis  ;  both 
which  are  fo  thin,  any  little  fcald  will  make  them  blitter 
and  peel  off.  Thefe  adhering  fkins  are  more  or  lefs 
tranfparent  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others, 
and  likewife  different  in  different  perfons.  The  cuticula 
alone  is  like  gold-beater’s  tkin,  a  little  wet,  but  fome- 
what  thinner,  efpecially  in  fair  young  people,  which 
would  fhow  the  fat,  lean,  and  all  the  blood-veffels, 
juft  as  they  lie  under  it,  as  through  ifinglafs,  were  it  not 
for  its  lining  the  cutis,  which  is  fo  curioufiy  conftrudted, 
as  to  exhibit  thofe  things  beneath  it  which  are  neceffary 
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to  life  and  motion,  in  pleating  arrangements  and  difpo- 
fitions  of  beauty. 

The  cutis  is  compofed  of  tender  threads,  like  net¬ 
work  filled  with  different  coloured  juices.  The  white 
juice  ferves  to  make  the  very  fair  complexion  ;  yellow 
makes  the  brunette;  brownifh  yellow,  the  ruddy  brown; 
green  yellow,  the  olive ;  dark  brown,  the  mulatto  ; 
black,  the  negro.  Thefe  different  coloured  juices,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  different  mejhes  of  the  net-work,  and  the 
fize  of  its  threads  in  this  or  that  part,  caufes  the  variety  of 
complexions. 

A  defcription  of  this  manner  'of  its  fhowing  the  rofy 
colour  of  the  cheek,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  bluifh 
tints  about  the  temple,  &c.  fee  the  profile  *,  where 
you  are  to  fuppofe  the  black  ftrokes  of  the  print  to  be 
the  white  threads  of  the  net- work ;  and  where  the  ftrokes 
are  thickeft,  and  the  part  blackeft,  you  are  to  fuppofe  the 
ftefh  would  be  whiteft ;  fo  that  the  lighter  part  of  it 
ftands  for  the  vermilion-colour  of  the  cheek,  gradating 
every  way. 

Some  perfons  have  the  net-work  fo  equally  wove  over 
the  whole  body,  face  and  all,  that  the  greateft  heat  of 
cold  will  hardly  make  them  change  their  colour;  and  thefe 
are  feldom  feen  to  blufh,  though  ever  fo  bafhful,  while 
the  texture  is  fo  fine  in  fome  young  women,  that  they 
redden  or  turn  pale,  on  the  leaft  occafion. 

I  am  apt  to  think  the  texture  of  this  net-work  is  of  a 
very  tender  kind,  fubject  to  damage  many  ways,  but  able 
to  recover  itfelf  again,  efpecially  in  youth.  The  fair  fat 
healthy  child  of  three  of  four  years  old  hath  it  in  great 

*  Fig.  95.  T.  p.  2. 
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perfection  ;  moft  vifible  when  it  is  moderately  warm,  but 
till  that  age  fomewhat  imperfect. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  then,  that  nature  feems  to  do  her 
work.  And  now  let  us  fee  how  by  art  the  like  appear¬ 
ance  may  be  made  and  pencilled  on  the  furface  of  an  uni¬ 
form  coloured  ftatue  of  wax  or  marble ;  by  defcribing 
which  operation  we  fhall  ftill  more  particularly  point  out 
what  is  to  our  prefent  purpofe :  I  mean  the  reafon  why 
the  order  nature  hath  thus  made  ufe  of  fhould  ftrike 
us  with  the  idea  of  beauty  ;  which  by  the  way,  perhaps, 
may  be  of  more  ufe  to  fome  painters  than  they  will  care 
to  own. 

There  are  but  three  original  colours  in  painting  be¬ 
tides  black  and  white,  viz.  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 
Green  and  purple  are  compounded ;  the  farfb  of  blue 
and  yellow,  the  latter  of  red  and  blue  ;  however,  thefe 
compounds  being  fo  diftinCtly  different  from  the  original 
colours,  we  will  rank  them  as  fuch.  Fig.  *  reprefents 
mixt  up,  as  on  a  painter’s  pallet,  fcales  of  thefe  five  ori¬ 
ginal  colours  divided  into  feven  claffes,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

6,  7. — 4  is  the  medium  and  mofl  brilliant  clafs,  being 
that  which  will  appear  a  firm  red,  when  thofe  of  5,  6, 

7,  would  deviate  into  white,  and  thofe  of  1,  2,  3, 
would  link  into  black,  either  by  twilight  or  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  diflance  from  the  eye;  which  fhows  4  to  he 
brighteft,  and  a  more  permanent  colour  than  the  reft. 
But  as  white  is  neareft  to  light,  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  value,  as  to  beauty,  with  clafs  4 ; 
therefore  the  claffes  5,  6,  7,  have  all'o  almoft  equal 
beauty  with  it  too,  becaufe  what  they  lofe  of  their  fyrii- 


*  Fig.  94.  T,  p.  2. 
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liancy  and  permanency  of  colour,  they  gain  from  the 
white  or  light;  whereas  3,  2,  1,  abfolutely  lote  their 
beauty  by  degrees  as  they  approach  nearer  to  black,  the 
reprefentative  of  darknefs. 

Let  us  then,  for  diftindtion  and  pre-eminence  fake, 
call  clafs  4  of  each  colour,  bloom  tints ;  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
virgin  tints,  as  the  painters  call  them  ;  and  once  more 
recollect,  that  in  the  difpolition  of  colours  as  well  as  of 
forms,  variety,  fimplicity,  diftindtnefs,  intricacy,  uni¬ 
formity,  and  quantity,  diredt  in  giving  beauty  to  the  co¬ 
louring  of  the  human  frame,  efpecially  if  we  include  the 
face,  where  uniformity  and  ftrong  oppofition  of  tints  are 
required,  as  in  the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  call  mod  for 
our  attention.  But  for  the  general  hue  of  flefh  now  to  be 
defcribed,  variety,  intricacy,  and  fimplicity,  are  chiefly 
required. 

The  value  of  the  degrees  of  colouring  being  thus  con- 
fidered  and  ranged  in  order  upon  the  pallet,  figure  94, 
let  us  next  apply  them  to  a  bufto,  fig.  #,  of  white 
marble,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  let  every  tint  fink 
into  it,  like  as  a  drop  of  ink  finks  in  and  fpreads  itfelf 
upon  coarfe  paper,  whereby  each  tint  will  gradate  all 
around. 

If  you  would  have  the  neck  of  the  bufto  tinged  of  a 
very  florid  and  lively  complexion,  the  pencil  muft  be 
dipt  in  the  bloom  tints  of  each  colour  as  they  ftand  one 
above  another  at  No.  4 — if  for  a  lefs  florid,  in  thofe  of 
No.  5 — if  for  a  very  fair,  from  No.  6 — and  fo  on  till  the 
marble  would  fcarce  be  tinged  at  all :  let  therefore -No.  6 
be  our  prefent  choice,  and  begin  with  pencilling  on  the 

*  Fig.  96.  R.  p.  a. 
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red,  as  at  r,  the  yellow  tint  at  y,  the  blue  tint  at  b,  and 
the  purple  or  lake  tint  at  p. 

Thefe  four  tints  thus  laid  on,  proceed  to  covering  the 
whole  neck  and  bread:,  but  ftill  changing  and  varying 
the  lituations  of  the  tints  with  one  another,  alfo  cauting 
their  fhapes  and  fizes  to  differ  as  much  as  poffible  ;  red 
mud  be  ofteneft  repeated,  yellow  next  often,  purple 
red  next,  and  blue  but  feldom,  except  in  particular  parts, 
as  the  temples,  backs  of  the  hands,  8cc.  where  the  larger 
veins  fhow  their  branching  fhapes  (fometimes  too  dif- 
tindtly),  ftill  varying  thofe  appearances.  But  there  are, 
no  doubt,  infinite  variations  in  nature  from  what  may  be 
called  the  mod:  beautiful  order  and  difpodtion  of  the 
colours  in  defh,  not  only  in  different  perfons,  but  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame,  all  fubjedt  to  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  in  fome  degree  or  other. 

Now  if  we  imagine  this  whole  procefs  to  be  made 
with  the  tender  tints  of  clafs  7,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to 
iiand,  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  purple,  underneath 
each  other ;  the  general  hue  of  the  performance  will  be 
a  deeming  uniform  prime  tint,  at  any  little  didance,  that 
is,  a  very  fair,  tranfparent,  and  pearl-like  complexion  ; 
but  never  quite  uniform,  as  fnow,  ivory,  marble,  or  wax, 
like  a  poet’s  midxefs ;  for  either  of  thefe  in  living  flefh 
would  in  truth  be  hideous. 

As  in  nature,  by  the  general  yellowifh  hue  of  the 
cuticula,  the  gradating  of  one  colour  into  another  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  delicately  foftened  and  united  together ; 
fo  will  the  colours  we  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  laying 
upon  the  budo,  appear  to  be  more  united  and  mellowed 
by  the  oil  they  are  ground  in,  which  takes  a  yellowifh 
cad:  after  a  little  time,  but  is  apt  to  do  more  mifchief 
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hereby  than  good;  for  which  reafon  care  is  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  fuch  oil  as  is  cleared:  and  will  beft  keep  its  colour  * 
in  oil-painting. 

Upon 

*  Notwithftanding  the  deep-rooted  notion,  even  amongft  the  majority 
of  painters  themfelves,  that  time  is  a  great  improver  of  good  pictures,  I 
will  undertake  to  fhow  that  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  Having  men¬ 
tioned  above  the  whole  effedt  of  the  oil,  let  us  now  fee  in  what  manner 
time  operates  on  the  colours  themfelves ;  in  order  to  difcover  if  any 
changes  in  them  can  give  a  picture  more  union  and  harmony  than  has 
been  in  the  power  of  a  fkilful  mafter,  with  all  his  rules  of  art,  to  do. 
When  colours  change  at  all,  it  muft  be  fomewhat  in  the  manner  follow¬ 
ing,  for  as  they  are  made  fome  of  metal,  fome  of  earth,  fome  of  ftone,  and 
others  of  more  perifliable  materials,  time  cannot  operate  on  them  other- 
wife  than  as  by  daily  experience  we  find  it  doth,  which  is,  that  one 
changes  darker,  another  lighter,  one  quite  to  a  different  colour,  whilft 
another,  as  ultramarine,  will  keep  its  natural  brightnefs  even  in  the  fire. 
Therefore  how  is  it  poflible  that  fuch  different  materials,  ever  varioufly 
changing  (vifibly  after  a  certain  time),  fhould  accidentally  coincide  with  the 
artift’s  intention,  and  bring  about  the  greater  harmony  of  the  piece,  when 
it  is  manifeflly  contrary  to  their  nature  ?  for  do  we  not  fee  in  moft  collec¬ 
tions  that  much  time  difunites,  untunes,  blackens,  and  by  degrees  deftroys 
even  the  beft  preferved  pictures  ? 

But  if  for  argument  fake  we  fuppofe,  that  the  colours  were  to  fall 
equally  together,  let  us  fee  what  advantage  this  would  give  to  any  fort  of 
compofition.  We  will  begin  with  a  flower-piece :  when  a  mafter  hath 
painted  a  rofe,  a  lily,  an  African,  a  gentianella,  or  violet,  with  his  beft 
art  and  brighteft  colours,  how  far  fliort  do  they  fall  of  the  frefhnefs  and 
rich  brilliancy  of  nature!  and  fhall  we  wifh  to  fee  them  fall  ftill  lower, 
more  faint,  fullied,  and  dirtied  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  then  admire 
them  as  having  gained  an  additional  beauty,  and  call  them  mended  and 
heightened,  rather  than  fouled,  and  in  a  manner  deftroyed  r  How  abfurd  ! 
Inftead  of  mellow  and  foftened  therefore,  always  read  yellow  and  fullied  ; 
for  this  is  doing  time  the  deftroyer  but  common  jultice.  Or  fhall  we 
delire  to  fee  complexions,  which  in  life  are  often,  literally,  as  brilliant  as  the 
flowers  above  mentioned,  ferved  in  the  like  ungrateful  manner  ?  In  a 
landfcape,  will  the  water  be  more  tranfparent,  or  the  fky  fhine  with  a  greater 
iuftre,  when  embrowned  and  darkened  by  decay  ?  Surely  no.  I  own  it 
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Upon  the  whole  of  this  account  we  find,  that  the  ut- 
moft  beauty  of  colouring  depends  on  the  great  principle 
of  varying  by  all  the  means  of  varying,  and  on  the  proper 

would  be  a  pity  that  Mr.  Addifon’s  beautiful  defcription  of  Time  at 
work  in  the  gallery  of  pictures,  and  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Dryden, 
fltould  want  a  fufficient  foundation : — - 

For  Time  fhall  with  his  ready  pencil  Band, 

Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand; 

Mellow  your  colours,  and  imbrown  the  tint ; 

Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant; 

To  future  ages  fhall  your  fame  convey, 

And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away —  Dryden  to  Kneller. 

were  it  not  that  the  error  they  are  built  upon,  hath  been  a  continual  blight 
to  the  growth  of  the  art,  by  mifguiding  both  the  proficient  and  the  en« 
courager;  and  often  compelling  the  former,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to 
imitate  the  damaged  hue  of  decayed  pictures  ;  fo  that  when  his  works  un¬ 
dergo  the  like  injuries,  they  mull  have  a  double  remove  from  nature, 
which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  meaneft  obferver  to  fee  his  deficiencies. 
Whence  another  abfurd  notion  hath  taken  rife,  viz.  that  the  colours  now- 
a-days  do  not  ftand  fo  well  as  formerly ;  whereas  colours  well  prepared, 
in  which  there  is  but  little  art  or  expenfe,  have,  and  will  always  have 
the  fame  properties  in  every  age ;  and  without  accidents,  as  damps,  bad 
varnifh,  and  the  like  (being  laid  feparate  and  pure),  will  Hand  and  keep 
together  for  many  years  in  defiance  of  time  itlelf. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  any  one  take  a  view  of  the  ceiling  at  Greenwich 
hofpital,  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  forty  years  ago,  which  ftill 
remains  frefh,  ftrong,  and  clear,  as  if  it  had  been  finifhed  but  yefterday  : 
and  although  feveral  French  writers  have  fo  learnedly  and  philofophically 
proved  that  the  air  of  this  ifland  is  too  thick,  or — too  fomething,  for  the 
genius  of  a  painter,  yet  France  in  all  her  palaces  can  hardly  boaft  of  a 
nobler,  more  judicious,  or  richer  performance  of  its  kind.  Note,  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  where  the  royal  family  is  painted,  was  left  chiefly  to  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Andrea  a  foreigner,  after  the  payment  originally  agreed  upon 
for  the  work  was  fo  much  reduced  as  made  it  not  worth  Sir  James’s  while 
So  finifli  the  whole  with  his  own  more  maflerly  hand. 
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and  artful  union  of  that  variety  ;  which  may  be  farther 
proved  by  fuppoling  the  rules  here  laid  down,  all  or  any 
part  of  them  reverfed. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the  not  knowing  nature’s 
artful  and  intricate  method  of  uniting  colours  for  the 
production  of  the  variegated  competition,  or  prime  tint  of 
flelh,  hath  made  colouring  in  the  art  of  painting  a  kind 
of  myftery  in  all  ages  ;  infomuch  that  it  may  fairly  be 
faid,  out  of  the  many  thoufands  who  have  laboured  to 
attain  it,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  painters  have  happily 
fucceeded  therein.  Corregio  (who  lived  in  a  country 
village,  and  had  nothing  but  the  life  to  ftudy  after)  is 
faid  almofl  to  have  flood  alone  for  this  particular  ex¬ 
cellence.  Guido,  who  made  beauty  his  chief  aim,  was 
always  at  a  lofs  about  it.  Pouffin  fcarce  ever  obtained 
a  glimpfe  of  it,  as  is  manifeft  by  his  many  different  at¬ 
tempts :  indeed  France  hath  not  produced  one  remarkable 
good  colourifl 

Rubens  boldly,  and  in  a  mafterly  manner,  kept  his 
bloom  tints  bright,  feparate,  and  diftindf,  but  fometimes 
too  much  fo  for  eafel  or  cabinet  pictures ;  however, 
his  manner  was  admirably  well  calculated  for  great 
works,  to  be  feen  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  fuch  as  his 

*  The  lame  excufe  writers  on  painting  have  made  for  the  many  great 
matters  that  have  failed  in  this  particular,  is,  that  they  purpofely  deadened 
their  colours,  and  kept  them,  what  they  affedtedly  called  chajle ,  that  the 
correftnefs  of  their  outlines  might  be  feen  to  greater  advantage.  Whereas 
colours  cannot  be  too  brilliant  if  properly  difpofed,  becaufe  the  diftindfion 
of  the  parts  is  thereby  made  more  perfedt ;  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  a 
marble  bufto  with  the  variegated  colours  of  the  face,  either  in  the  life,  or 
one  well  painted:  it  is  true,  uncompofed  variety,  either  in  the  features  or 
the  limbs,  as  being  daubed  with  many,  or  one  colour,  willfo  confound  the 
parts  as  to  render  them  unintelligible. 
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celebrated  ceiling  at  Whitehall  chapel  *  :  which,  upon  a 
nearer  view,  will  illuftrate  what  I  have  advanced  with 
regard  to  the  feparate  brightnefs  of  the  tints  ;  and 
flhow,  what  indeed  is  known  to  every  painter,  that  had 
the  colours  there  feen  fo  bright  and  feparate,  been  all 
fmoothed  and  abfolutely  blended  together,  they  would 
have  produced  a  dirty  gray  inftead  of  flefh-colour.  The 
difficulty  then  lies  in  bringing  blue,  the  third  original 
colour,  into  fleffi,  on  account  of  the  vafl  variety  intro¬ 
duced  thereby  ;  and  this  omitted,  all  the  difficulty  ceafes, 
and  a  common  fign-painter  that  lays  his  colours  fmooth, 
inftantly  becomes,  in  point  of  colouring,  a  Rubens,  a 
Titian,  or  a  Corregio. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OP  THE  FACE. 

HAVING  thus  ipoken  briefly  of  light,  fliade,  and 
colour,  we  now  return  to  our  lineal  account  of  form,  as 
propofed  (page  173)  with  regard  to  the  face.  It  is  an  ob- 
fervation,  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  faces  that  have 
been  formed  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  no  two  have 
been  fo  exa£tly  alike,  but  that  the  ufual  and  common 
difcernment  of  the  eye  would  difcover  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  :  therefore  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 

*  The  front  of  this  building,  by  Inigo  Jones,  is  an  additional  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  for  varying  the  parts  in  building  (explained  by  the 
candlefticks,  &c.  chap,  viii.) ;  which  would  appear  to  be  a  ftronger  proof 
Hill,  were  a  building  formed  of  fquares  on  fquares ;  with  fquares  uni¬ 
formly  cut  in  each  fquare  to  be  oppofed  to  it,  to  fhow  the  reverfe. 
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that  this  difcernment  is  ftill  capable  of  farther  improve¬ 
ments  by  inftrudlions  from  a  methodical  inquiry,  which 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Richardfon,  in  his  Treatife  on  Paint¬ 
ing,  terms  the  art  of  feeing. 

i.  I  fhall  begin  with  a  defcription  of  fuch  lines  as  com¬ 
pote  the  features  of  a  face  of  the  higheft  tafte,  and  the 
reverfe.  See  fig.  *,  taken  from  an  antique  head,  which 
fiands  in  the  firft  rank  of  efiimation :  in  proof  of  this, 
Raphael  Urbin,  and  other  great  painters  and  fculptors, 
have  imitated  it  for  the  characters  of  their  heroes  and 
other  great  men  ;  and  the  old  man's  head,  fig.  -j~,  was 
modelled  in  clay,  by  Fiamingo  (and  not  inferior  in  its 
tafte  of  lines,  to  the  beft  antique),  for  the  ufe  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  after  which  model  he  painted  all  the  heads  in  his 
famous  picture  of  St.  Romoaldo’s  dream  ;  and  this  pic¬ 
ture  hath  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  beft  pictures 
in  the  world 

Thefe  examples  are  here  chofen  to  exemplify  and 
confirm  the  force  of  terpentine  lines  in  a  face ;  and  let 
it  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  thefe  mafterpieces  of  art, 
all  the  parts  are  otherwife  confiftent  with  the  rules  here¬ 
tofore  laid  down  :  I  fhall  therefore  only  fhow  the  effects 
and  ufe  of  the  line  of  beauty.  One  way  of  proving 
in  what  manner  the  ferpentine  line  appears  to  operate 
in  this  refpect,  may  be  by  prefting  feveral  pieces  of  wire 
clofe  up  and  down  the  different  parts  of  the  face  and 

*  Fig.  97.  B.  p.  r.  f  Fig.  98.  L.  p.  r. 

J  Note,  I  mutt  refer  the  reader  to  the  calls  of  both  thefe  pieces  offculp» 
ture,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  curious ;  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  exprefs  all  that  I  intend,  with  fufficient  accuracy,  in  a  print  of 
this  fize,  whatever  pains  might  have  been  taken  with  it ;  or  indeed  in  any 
print,  were  it  ever  fo  large. 
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features  of  thofe  cafts  ;  which  wires  will  all  come  off  fo 
many  Terpentine  lines,  as  is  partly  marked  in  figure  97, 
B.  p.  1 .  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  beard  and  hair  of  the 
head,  fig.  98,  being  a  fet  of  loofe  lines  naturally,  and 
therefore  difpofable  at  the  painter’s  or  fculptor’s  pleafure, 
are  remarkably  compofed  in  this  head  of  nothing  elfe  but 
a  varied  play  of  Terpentine  lines,  twilling  together  in  a 
flame-like  manner. 

But  as  imperfedions  are  eafler  to  be  imitated  than  per¬ 
fections,  we  fhall  now  have  it  in  our  power  to  explain 
the  latter  more  fully,  by  fhowing  the  reverfe  in  feveral 
degrees,  down  to  the  mold  contemptible  meannefs  that 
lines  can  be  formed  into. 

Figure  99  is  the  firfl  degree  of  deviation  from  figure 
97  ;  where  the  lines  are  made  flraighter,  and  reduced 
in  quantity  ;  deviating  flill  more  in  figure  too,  more  yet 
in  figure  10 1,  and  yet  more  vifibly  in  102  ;  figure  103, 
flill  more  To;  figure  104  is  totally  divefted  of  all  lines  of 
elegance,  like  a  barber’s  block ;  and  105  is  compofed 
merely  of  fuch  plain  lines  as  children  make,  when  of 
themfelves  they  begin  to  imitate  in  drawing  a  human 
face.  It  is  evident  the  inimitable  Butler  was  fenfible  of 
the  mean  and  ridiculous  effect  of  fuch  kind  of  lines,  by 
the  defcription  he  gives  of  the  fhape  of  Hudibras’s  beard, 
fig.  * 

In  cut  and  die  fo  like  a  tile, 

A  fudden  view  it  would  beguile. 

2.  With  regard  to  character  and  expreflion,  we  have 
daily  many  intlances  which  confirm  the  common  received 
opinion,  that  the  face  is  the  index  of  the  mind  ;  and  this 

*  Fig.  106.  L.  p.  1. 
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maxim  is  fo  rooted  in  us,  we  can  fcarcehelp  (if  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  a  little  raifed)  forming  fome  particular  conception 
of  the  perfon’s  mind  whofe  face  we  are  obferving,  even 
before  we  receive  information  by  any  other  means.  How 
often  is  it  faid,  on  the  flighted:  view,  that  fuch  a  one 
looks  like  a  good-natured  man,  that  he  hath  an  honeft 
open  countenance,  or  looks  like  a  cunning  rogue;  a  man 
of  fenfe,  or  a  fool,  &c.  And  how  are  our  eyes  rivetted 
to  the  afpedts  of  kings  and  heroes,  murderers  and  faints  ; 
and  as  we  contemplate  their  deeds,  feldom  fail  making 
application  to  their  looks.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that 
afpedt  to  be  a  true  and  legible  reprefentation  of  the 
mind,  which  gives  every  one  the  fame  idea  at  firft  fight, 
and  is  afterwards  confirmed  in  fadt :  for  inftance,  all 
concur  in  the  fame  opinion,  at  firft  fight,  of  a  downright 
idiot. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  feen  by  children’s  faces,  more 
than  that  they  are  heavy  or  lively ;  and  fcarcely  that, 
unlefs  they  are  in  motion.  Very  handfome  faces  of  al- 
mofl  any  age,  will  hide  a  foolifh  or  a  wicked  mind  till 
they  betray  themfelves  by  their  adtions  or  their  words  : 
yet  the  frequent  awkward  movements  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  fool’s  face,  though  ever  fo  handfome,  are  apt  in  time 
to  leave  fuch  traces  up  and  down  it,  as  will  diftinguifh 
a  defedt  of  mind  upon  examination  :  but  the  bad  man, 
if  he  be  an  hypocrite,  may  fo  manage  his  mufcles,  by 
teaching  them  to  contradidt  his  heart,  that  little  of  his 
mind  can  be  gathered  from  his  countenance,  fo  that  the 
character  of  an  hypocrite  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of 
the  pencil,  without  fome  adjoining  circumftance  to  dis¬ 
cover  him,  as  fmiling  and  ftabbing  at  the  fame  time,  of 
the  like. 
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It  is  by  the  natural  and  unaffected  movements  of  the 
mufcles,  caufed  by  the  paffions  of  the  mind,  that  every 
man’s  character  would  in  fome  meafure  be  written  in 
his  face,  by  that  time  he  arrives  at  forty  years  of  age, 
were  it  not  for  certain  accidents  which  often,  though  not 
always,  prevent  it.  For  the  ill-natured  man,  by  frequently 
frowning,  and  pouting  out  the  mufcles  of  his  mouth, 
doth  in  time  bring  thofe  parts  to  a  contlant  Hate  of  the 
appearance  of  ill-nature,  which  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  contlant  affectation  of  a  fmile  ;  and  fo  of 
the  other  paffions  :  though  there  are  fome  that  do  not 
affect  the  mufcles  at  all  limply  of  themfelves,  as  love  and 
hope. 

But  left  I  fhould  be  thought  to  lay  too  great  a  ftrefs  on 
outward  fhow,  like  a  phyfiognomift,  take  this  with  you, 
that  it  is  acknowledged  there  are  fo  many  different  caufes 
which  produce  the  fame  kind  of  movements  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  features,  and  fo  many  thwartings  by  accidental 
ffiapes  in  the  make  of  faces,  that  the  old  adage,  fronti 
nulla  fides,  will  ever  ftand  its  ground  upon  the  whole  ; 
and  for  very  wife  reafons  nature  hath  thought  fit  it  fhould. 
But-,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  many  particular  cafes,  we 
receive  information  from  the  expreffions  of  the  counte¬ 
nance,  what  follows  is  meant  to  give  a  lineal  defcription 
of  the  language  written  therein. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  look  over  the  paffions  of  the 
mind,  from  tranquillity  to  extreme  defpair,  as  they  are 
in  order  defcribed  in  the  common  drawing-book,  called 
Le  Brun’s  Paffions  of  the  Mind,  felecfted  from  that  great 
mailer’s  works  for  the  ufe  of  learners,  where  you  may  have 
a  compendious  view  of  all  the  common  expreffions  at  once. 
And  although  thefe  are  but  imperfecft  copies,  they  will 
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anfwer  our  purpofe  in  this  place  better  than  any  other 
thing  I  can  refer  you  to  ;  becaufe  the  paffions  are  there 
ranged  in  fucceffion,  and  didinctly  marked  with  lines 
only,  the  fhadows  being  omitted. 

Some  features  are  formed  fo  as  to  make  this  or  that 
expreffion  of  a  paffion  more  or  lefs  legible  ;  for  example, 
the  little  narrow  Chinefe  eye  fuits  a  loving  or  laughing 
expreffion  bed,  as  a  large  full  eye  doth  thofe  of  fierce- 
nefs  and  adonifhment ;  and  round  riling  mufcles  will 
appear  with  fome  degree  of  cheerfulnefs,  even  in  forrow. 
The  features  thus  fuiting  with  the  expreffions  that  have 
been  often  repeated  in  the  face,  at  length  mark  it  with 
luch  lines  as  fufficiently  diftinguilh  the  character  of  the 
mind. 

The  ancients  in  their  lowed  characters  have  ffiown  as 
much  judgment,  and  as  great  a  degree  of  tade  in  the 
management  and  twiding  of  the  lines  of  them,  as  in 
their  datues  of  a  fublimer  kind  ;  in  the  former  varying 
only  from  the  precife  line  of  grace  in  fome  part  where 
the  charadter  or  adtion  required  it.  The  dying  gladiator 
and  the  dancing  faun,  the  former  a  davc,  the  latter  a 
wild  clown,  are  fculptured  in  as  high  a  tade  of  lines  as 
the  Antinous  or  the  Apollo  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  precife  line  of  grace  abounds  more  in  the  two  lad  : 
notwithdanding  which,  it  is  generally  allowed  there  is 
equal  merit  in  the  former,  as  there  is  near  as  much  judg¬ 
ment  required  for  the  execution  of  them.  Human  nature 
can  hardly  be  reprefented  more  debafed  than  in  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  Silenus,  fig.  where  the  bulging  line,  fig. 
49,  No.  7,  runs  through  all  the  features  of  the  face, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  this  fwinifh  body  :  whereas 

*  Fig.  107.  p.  1. 
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in  the  fatyr  of  the  wood,  though  the  ancients  have 
joined  the  brute  with  the  man,  we  fiill  fee  preferved  an 
elegant  difplay  of  ferpentine  lines,  that  make  it  a  grace¬ 
ful  figure. 

Indeed  the  works  of  art  have  need  of  the  whole  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  line  to  make  up  for  its  other  deficiencies  :  for 
though  in  nature’s  works  the  line  of  beauty  is  often 
neglected,  or  mixt  with  plain  lines,  yet  fo  far  are  they 
from  being  defe6tive  on  this  account,  that  by  this  means 
there  is  exhibited  that  infinite  variety  of  human  forms 
which  always  difiinguifhes  the  hand  of  nature  from  the 
limited  and  infufficient  one  of  art ;  and  as  thus  fhe  for 
the  fake  of  variety  upon  the  whole,  deviates  fometimes 
into  plain  and  inelegant  lines,  if  the  poor  artifi:  is  but  able 
now  and  then  to  correct  and  give  a  better  tafte  to  fome 
particular  part  of  what  he  imitates,  by  having  learnt  fo 
to  do  from  her  more  perfe<5t  works,  or  copying  from 
thofe  that  have,  ten  to  one  he  grows  vain  upon  it,  and 
fancies  himfelf  a  nature- mender ;  not  confidering,  that 
even  in  thefe,  the  meaneft  of  her  works,  the  is  never 
wholly  deftitute  of  fuch  lines  of  beauty  and  other  delica¬ 
cies,  as  are  not  wholly  beyond  his  narrow  reach,  but  are 
feen  wanting  even  in  the  moil  celebrated  attempts  to  rival 
her.  But  to  return. 

As  to  what  we  call  plain  lines,  there  is  this  remarkable 
effe£t  confiantly  produced  by  them,  that  being  more  or 
lefs  confpicuous  in  any  kind  of  character  or  exprefiion  of 
the  face,  they  bring  along  with  them  certain  degrees  of  a 
foolifh  or  ridiculous  afpe6t. 

It  is  the  inelegance  of  thefe  lines  which  more  properly 
belonging  to  inanimate  bodies,  and  being  feen  where 
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lines  of  more  beauty  and  tafte  are  expedited,  tbit  renders 
the  face  lilly  and  ridiculous.  See  chap.  vi.  p.  1 19. 

Children  in  infancy  have  movements  in  the  mufcles  of 
their  faces  peculiar  to  their  age,  as  an  uninformed  and 
unmeaning  flare,  an  open  mouth,  and  Ample  grin  : 
all  which  expreffions  are  chiefly  formed  of  plain  curves, 
and  thefe  movements  and  expreflions  idiots  are  apt  to 
retain ;  fo  that  in  time  they  mark  their  faces  with  thefe 
uncouth  lines ;  and  when  the  lines  coincide  and  agree 
with  the  natural  forms  of  the  features,  it  becomes  a 
more  apparent  and  confirmed  charadter  of  an  idiot. 
Thefe  plain  lhapes  laft  mentioned,  fometimes  happen 
to  people  of  the  beft  fenfe,  to  fome  when  the  features 
are  at  reft,  to  others  when  they  are  put  into  motion  ; 
which  a  variety  of  conftant  regular  movements  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  good  underftanding,  and  falhioned  by  a  gen¬ 
teel  education,  will  often  by  degrees  corredt  into  lines  of 
more  elegance. 

That  particular  expreftion  likewife  of  the  face,  or 
movement  of  a  feature,  which  becomes  one  perfon,  fhall 
be  difagreeable  in  another,  juft  as  fucli  expreflions  or 
turns  chance  to  fall  in  with  the  lines  of  beauty,  or  the  re- 
verfe  ;  for  this  reafon  there  are  pretty  frowns  and  dif¬ 
agreeable  fmiles  :  the  lines  that  form  a  pleating  fmile 
about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  have  gentle  windings,  as 
fig.  but  lofe  their  beauty  in  the  full  laugh,  as  fig.  -f% 
The  expreflion  of  exceflive  laughter,  ofterier  than  any 
other,  gives  a  fenfible  face  a  filly  or  difagreeable  look,  as 
it  is  apt  to  form  regular  plain  lines  about  the  mouth, 
like  a  parenthefis,  which  fometimes  appears  like  crying  ; 

*  Fig.  108.  L.  p.  2.  f  Fig.  109.  L,  p.  2. 
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as,  on  the  contrary,  I  remember  to  have  feen  a  beggar 
who  had  clouted  up  his  head  very  artfully,  and  whofe 
vifage  was  thin  and  pale  enough  to  excite  pity,  but  his 
features  were  otherwife  fo  unfortunately  formed  for  his 
purpofe,  that  what  he  intended  for  a  grin  of  pain  and  mi- 
fery,  was  rather  a  joyous  laugh. 

It  is  ftrange  that  nature  hath  afforded  us  fo  many  lines 
and  fliapes  to  indicate  the  deficiencies  and  blemifhes  of 
the  mind,  whilft  there  are  none  at  all  that  point  out  the 
perfections  of  it  beyond  the  appearance  of  common  fenfe 
and  placidity.  Deportment,  words,  and  aCtions,  muff 
fpeak  the  good,  the  wife,  the  witty,  the  humane,  the 
generous,  the  merciful,  and  the  brave.  Nor  are  gravity 
and  folemn  looks  always  figns  of  wifdom :  the  mind 
much  occupied  with  trifles  will  occafion  as  grave  and  fa- 
gacious  an  afpeCt,  as  if  it  was  charged  with  matters  of 
the  utmoft  moment ;  the  balance-mafter’s  attention  to  a 
fingle  point,  in  order  to  preferve  his  balance,  may  look 
as  wile  at  that  time  as  the  greateft  philofopher  in  the 
depth  of  his  fludies.  All  that  the  ancient  fculptors  could 
do,  notwithftanding  their  enthufiaftic  endeavours  to  raife 
the  characters  of  their  deities  to  afpeCts  of  fagacity  above 
human,  was  to  give  them  features  of  beauty.  Their  god 
of  wifdom  hath  no  more  in  his  look  than  a  handfome 
manlinefs ;  the  Jupiter  is  carried  fomewhat  higher,  by 
giving  it  a  little  more  feverity  than  the  Apollo,  by  a 
larger  prominency  of  brow  gently  bending  in  feeming 
thoughtful nefs,  with  an  ample  beard,  which  being  added 
to  the  noble  quantity  of  its  other  lines,  invefls  thatxapital 
piece  of  fculpture  with  uncommon  dignity,  which,  in 
the  myflcrious  language  of  a  profound  connoiffeur,  is 
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ftyled  a  divine  idea,  inconceivably  great,  and  above  na¬ 
ture. 

Thirdly  and  lafily,  I  fhall  fhow  in  what  manner  the  lines 
of  the  face  alter  from  infancy  upwards,  and  fpecify  the 
different  ages.  W  e  are  now  to  pay  mofi  attention  to  Jim- 
plicity,  as  the  difference  of  ages  we  are  about  to  fpeak  of, 
turns  chiefly  upon  the  ufemade  of  thisprinciplein  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  in  the  form  of  the  lines. 

From  infancy  till  the  body  has  done  growing,  the  con¬ 
tents  both  of  the  body  and  the  face, 'and  every  part  of 
their  furface,  are  daily  changing  into  more  variety,  till 
they  obtain  a  certain  medium  (fee  page  161,  on  Pro¬ 
portion)  ;  from  which  medium,  as  fig.  *,  if  we  return 
back  to  infancy,  we  fhall  fee  the  variety  decreafing,  till 
by  degrees  that  fimplicity  in  the  form,  which  gave  va¬ 
riety  its  due  limits,  deviates  into  famenefs  ;  fo  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  may  be  circumfcribed  in  feveral  circles, 
as  fig.  -f\ 

But  there  is  another  very  extraordinary  circumflance 
(perhaps  never  taken  notice  of  before  in  this  light), 
which  nature  hath  given  us  to  diftinguifh  one  age  from 
another  by ;  which  is,  that  though  every  feature  grows 
larger  and  longer,  till  the  whole  perfon  has  done  grow¬ 
ing,  the  light  of  the  eye  ff ill  keeps  its  original  fize ;  I 
mean  the  pupil,  with  its  iris  or  ring ;  for  the  diameter 
of  this  circle  continues  ft  ill  the  fame,  and  fo  becomes  a 
fixt  meafure,  by  which  we,  as  it  were,  infenfibly  com¬ 
pare  the  daily  perceived  growings  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  face,  and  thereby  determine  a  young  perfon’s  age. 
You  may  fometimes  find  this  part  of  the  eye  in  a  new- 

*  Fig.  i 1 3 .  B.  p.  2.  f  Fig.  1 16.  L.  p.  2. 
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born  infant,  full  as  large  as  in  a  man  of  fix  foot;  nay, 
fometimes  larger  :  fee  fig.  and'f~. 

In  infancy  the  faces  of  boys  and  girls  %  have  no  vifible 
difference  ;  but  as  they  grow  up,  the  features  of  the  boy 
get  the  fiart,  and  grow  fafter  in  proportion  to  the  ring 
of  the  eye  than  thofe  of  the  girl,  which  fhows  the  dif- 
tinflion  of  the  fex  in  the  face.  Boys  who  have  larger 
features  than  ordinary,  in  proportion  to  the  rings  of  their 
eyes,  are  what  we  call  manly-featured  children ;  as  thofe 
who  have  the  contrary,  look  more  childifh  and  younger 
than  they  really  are.  It  is  this  proportion  of  the  features 
with  the  eyes  that  makes  women,  when  they  are  dreffed 
in  men’s  clothes,  look  fo  young  and  boyifh  :  but  as  na¬ 
ture  doth  not  always  ftick  clofe  to  thefe  particulars,  we 
may  be  miftaken  both  in  fexes  and  ages. 

By  thefe  obvious  appearances,  and  the  differences  of 
the  whole  fize,  we  eafily  judge  of  ages  till  twenty,  but  not 
with  fuch  certainty  afterwards ;  for  the  alterations  from 
that  age  are  of  a  different  kind,  fubjedt  to  other  changes 
by  growing  fatter  or  leaner,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
often  give  a  different  turn  to  the  look  of  the  perfon,  with 
regard  to  his  age. 

The  hair  of  the  head,  which  encompaffes  a  face  as  a 
frame  doth  a  picture,  and  contrails  with  its  uniform  co- 

*  Fig.  no.  B.  p.  2.  f  Fig.  114.  B.  p.  2. 

f  Fig.  1 1 5.  T.  p.  1. — which  reprefents  three  different  fizes  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye ;  the  leaft  was  exactly  taken  from  the  eye  of  a  large  featured  man, 
aged  105,  the  biggeft  from  one  of  twenty,  who  had  this  part  larger  than 
ordinary,  and  the  other  is  the  common  fize.  If  this  part  of  the  eye  in  the 
pidtures  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  painted  by  Vandyke  at  Kenfington, 
were  to  be  meafured  with  a  pair  of  compares,  and  compared  with  their 
pictures  painted  by  Lilly  when  they  were  men,  the  diameters  would  be 
found  in  both  pidlures  refpectively  the  fame, 
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lour,  the  variegated  enclofed  compofition,  adding  more 
or  lets  beauty  thereto,  according  as  it  is  difpofed  by  the 
rules  of  art,  is  another  indication  of  advanced  age. 

What  remains  to  be  faid  on  the  different  appearances 
of  ages,  being  lefs  pleafing  than  what  has  gone  before, 
fhall  be  defcribed  with  more  brevity.  In  the  age  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  barring  accidents,  there  appears  but 
little  change,  either  in  the  colours  or  the  lines  of  the  face  ; 
for  though  the  bloom  tints  may  go  off  a  little,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  make  of  the  features  often  attain  a  fort  of 
fettled  firmnefs  in  them,  aided  by  an  air  of  acquired  fal¬ 
libility,  which  makes  ample  amends  for  that  lofs,  and 
keeps  beauty  till  thirty  pretty  much  upon  a  par;  after 
this  time,  as  the  alterations  grow  more  and  more  vifible, 
we  perceive  the  fweet  fimplicity  of  many  rounding  parts 
of  the  face  begin  to  break  into  dented  fhapes,  with  more 
fudden  turns  about  the  mufeles,  occafioned  by  their  many 
repeated  movements;  as  alfo  by  dividing  the  broad  parts, 
and  thereby  taking  off  the  large  fweeps  of  the  ferpentine 
lines  ;  the  fhades  of  beauty  alfo  confequently  buffering  in 
their  foftneffes.  Something  of  what  is  here  meant  between 
the  two  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  fee  in  figures  *,  and  what 
further  havoc  time  continues  to  make  after  the  age  of 
fifty ;  is  too  remarkable  to  need  defcribing ;  the  firokes 
and  cuts  he  then  lays  on  are  plain  enough  ;  however,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  malice,  thofe  lineaments  that  have  once 
been  elegant,  retain  their  flowing  turns  in  venerable  age* 
leaving  to  the  lafi  a  comely  piece  of  ruins. 

*  Fig.  1 1 7.  and  fig.  11S.  B.  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  ATTITUDE. 

SUCH  difpofitions  of  the  body  and  limbs  as  appear 
mod  graceful  when  feen  at  reft,  depend  upon  gentle 
winding  contrails,  moftly  governed  by  the  precife  fer- 
pentine  line,  which,  in  attitudes  of  authority,  are  more 
extended  and  fpreading  than  ordinary,  but  reduced 
fomewhat  below  the  medium  of  grace,  in  thofe  of  neg¬ 
ligence  and  eafe ;  and  as  much  exaggerated  in  infolent 
and  proud  carriage,  or  in  diftortions  of  pain  (fee  figure 
9,  plate  1.),  as  leffened  and  contracted  into  plain  and 
parallel  lines,  to  exprefs  meannefs,  awkwardnefs,  and 
fubmiflion. 

The  general  idea  of  an  aCtion,  as  well  as  of  an  attitude, 
may  be  given  with  a  pencil  in  very  few  lines.  It  is  eafy 
to  conceive  that  the  attitude  of  a  perfon  upon  the  crofs, 
may  be  fully  fignified  by  the  true  ftraight  lines  of  the 
crofs  ;  fo  the  extended  manner  of  St.  Andrew’s  cruci¬ 
fixion  is  wholly  underftood  by  the  X-like  crofs. 

Thus,  as  two  or  three  lines  at  firft  are  fufficient  to 
fhovv  the  intention  of  an  attitude,  I  will  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  prefenting  my  reader  (who  may  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  following  me  thus  far)  with  the  fketch 
of  a  country  dance,  in  the  manner  I  began  to  fet  out 
the  defign,  in  order  to  fhow  how  few  lines  are  neceffary 
to  exprefs  the  firft  thoughts,  as  to  different  attitudes ; 
fee  fig.  which  defcribe  in  fome  meafure  the  feveral 

*  Fig.  71.  T.  p.  2. 
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figures  and  actions,  moftly  of  the  ridiculous  kind,  that 
are  reprefented  in  the  chief  part  of  plate  2. 

The  rnoft  amiable  perfon  may  deform  his  general  ap¬ 
pearance  by  throwing  his  body  and  limbs  into  plain  lines; 
but  fuch  lines  appear  fiill  in  a  more  difagreeable  light  in 
people  of  a  particular  make  ;  I  have  therefore  chofe  fuch 
figures  as  I  thought  would  agree  beft  with  my  firft  fcore 
of  lines,  fig.  71. 

The  two  parts  of  curves  next  to  71,  ferved  for  the 
figures  of  the  old  woman  and  her  partner  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room.  The  curve  and  two  firaight  lines  at  right 
angles,  gave  the  hint  for  the  fat  man’s  fprawling  pofture. 
I  next  refolved  to  keep  a  figure  within  the  bounds  of  a 
circle,  which  produced  the  upper  part  of  the  fat  woman, 
between  the  fat  man  and  the  awkward  one  in  the  bag 
wig,  for  whom  I  had  made  a  fort  of  an  X.  The  prim 
lady,  his  partner,  in  the  riding-habit,  by  pecking  back 
her  elbows,  as  they  call  it,  from  the  waiA  upwards, 
made  a  tolerable  D,  with  a  firaight  line  under  it,  to 
fignify  the  fcanty  fiiffnefs  of  her  petticoat ;  and  a  Z 
flood  for  the  angular  pofition  the  body  makes  with  the 
legs  and  thighs  of  the  affected  fellow  in  the  tie  wig ; 
the  upper  part  of  his  plump  partner  was  confined  to  an 
O,  and  this  changed  into  a  P,  ferved  as  a  hint  for  the 
firaight  lines  behind.  The  uniform  diamond  of  a  card 
was  filled  up  by  the  flying  drefs,  &c.  of  the  little  caper- 
ing  figure  in  the  fpencer  wig ;  whilft  a  double  L  marked 
the  parallel  pofition  of  his  poking  partner’s  hands  and 
arms :  and  laftly,  the  two  waving  lines  were  drawn  for 
the  more  genteel  turns  of  the  two  figures  at  the  hither 
end« 
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The  bell  reprefentation  in  a  picture,  of  even  the  moft 
elegant  dancing,  as  every  figure  is  rather  a  fufpended 
adtion  in  it  than  an  attitude,  muft  be  always  fomewhat 
unnatural  and  ridiculous  ;  for  were  it  poffible  in  a  real 
dance  to  fix  every  perfon  at  one  inflant  of  time,  as  in  a 
pidture,  not  one  in  twenty  would  appear  to  be  graceful, 
though  each  were  ever  fo  much  fo  in  their  movements ; 
nor  could  the  figure  of  the  dance  itfelf  be  at  all  under- 
ftood. 

The  dancing-room  is  alfo  ornamented  purpofely  with 
fuch  ftatues  and  pidtures  as  may  ferve  to  a  farther  illuf- 
tration.  Henry  the  eighth,  fig.  *,  makes  a  perfedt  X  with 
his  legs  and  arms  ;  and  the  pofition  of  Charles  the  firfl, 
fig.  -j~,  is  compofed  of  lefs  varied  lines  than  the  ftatue  of 
Edward  the  fixth,  fig.  ^  ;  and  the  medal  over  his  head  is 
in  the  like  kind  of  lines ;  but  that  over  queen  Elizabeth, 
as  well  as  her  figure,  is  in  the  contrary  ;  fo  are  alfo  the 
two  other  wooden  figures  at  the  end.  Likewife  the 
comical  pofture  of  aftonifhment  (expreffed  by  following 
the  diredtion  of  one  plain  curve,  as  the  dotted  line  in  a 
French  print  of  Sancho,  where  Don  Quixote  demoiifh.es 
the  puppet-fhow,  fig.  §),  is  a  good  contrafl  to  the  effedt 
of  the  ferpentine  lines  in  the  fine  turn  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  fig.  ||,  taken  from  one  of  the  beft  pidtures  An- 
nibal  Carrache  ever  painted. 

*  Fig.  72.  p.  2.  f  Fig.  51.  p.  2.  J  Fig.  73.  p.  2. 

§  Fig.  75.  R.  p.  2.  ||  Fig.  74.  B.  p.  2. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  ACTION. 

TO  the  amazing  variety  of  forms  made  tlill  infinitely 
more  various  in  appearance  by  light,  thade,  and  co¬ 
lour,  nature  hath  added  another  way  of  increaling  that 
variety,  ft  ill  more  to  enhance  the  value  of  all  her  com¬ 
petitions.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  means  of  adtion  ; 
the  fulleft  difplay  of  which  is  put  into  the  power  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  which  is  equally  fubject  to  the 
fame  principles  with  regard  to  the  effedts  of  beauty,  or 
the  reverfe,  as  govern  all  the  former  competitions  ;  as  is 
partly  feen  in  chapter  xi.  on  Proportion.  My  butinefs 
here  thall  be,  in  as  concife  a  manner  as  poffible,  to  parti¬ 
cularize  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  and  therewith  finifh  this  fyjlem  of  va¬ 
riety  in  forms  and  adtions. 

There  is  no  one  but  would  with  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  be  genteel  and  graceful  in  the  carriage  of  his 
perfon,  could  it  be  attained  with  little  trouble  and  ex- 
penfe  of  time.  The  ufual  methods  relied  on  for  this 
purpofe  among  well-bred  people,  take  up  a  conti- 
derable  part  of  their  time :  nay,  even  thofe  of  the  firtt  rank 
have  no  other  recourfe  in  thefe  matters,  than  to  dancing- 
matters  and  fencing-matters.  Dancing  and  fencing  are 
undoubtedly  proper,  and  very  necetfary  accomplifh- 
ments ;  yet  are  they  frequently  very  imperfedt  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  butinefs  of  graceful  deportment.  For  al¬ 
though  the  mufcles  of  the  body  may  attain  a  pliancy  by 
thefe  exercifes,  and  the  limbs,  by  the  elegant  movement 
in  dancing,  acquire  a  facility  in  moving  gracefully,  yet 
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for  want  of  knowing  the  meaning  of  every  grace,  and 
whereon  it  depends,  affectations  and  mifapplications  often 
follow. 

Action  is  a  fort  of  language  which  perhaps,  one  time 
Cr  other,  may  come  to  be  taught  by  a  kind  of  grammar- 
rules;  but,  at  prefent,  is  only  got  by  rote  and  imita¬ 
tion  :  and  contrary  to  moil  other  copyings  or  imitations, 
people  of  rank  and  fortune  generally  excel  their  originals, 
the  dancing-mafters,  in  eafy  behaviour  and  unaffected 
grace  ;  as  a  fenfe  of  fuperiority  makes  them  act  without 
conftraint,  efpecially  when  their  perfons  are  well  turned. 
If  fo,  what  can  be  more  conducive  to  that  freedom  and 
neceffary  courage  which  make  acquired  grace  feem 
eafy  and  natural,  than  the  being  able  to  demonftrate 
when  we  are  actually  juft  and  proper  in  the  leaft  move¬ 
ment  we  perform  ?  whereas,  for  want  of  fucb  certainty 
in  the  mind,  if  one  of  the  moft  finifhed  gentlemen  at 
court  was  to  appear  as  an  actor  on  the  public  llage,  he 
would  find  himlelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  move  properly,  and 
be  ftiff,  narrow,  and  awkward  in  reprefenting  even  his 
own  character  :  the  uncertainty  of  being  right  would  na¬ 
turally  give  him  fome  of  that  reflraint  which  the  unedu¬ 
cated  common  people  generally  have  when  they  appear 
before  their  betters. 

It  is  known  that  bodies  in  motion  always  delcribe 
fome  line  or  other  in  the  air,  as  the  whirling  round  of  a 
firebrand  apparently  makes  a  circle,  the  water-fall  part 
of  a  curve,  the  arrow  and  bullet,  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their 
motions,  nearly  a  firaight  line  ;  waving  lines  are  formed 
by  the  pleating  movement  of  a  fhip  on  the  waves.  Now 
in  order  to  obtain  a  juft  idea  of  action,  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  judicioufly  fatisfied  of  being  in  the  right  in  what 
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we  do,  let  us  begin  with  imagining  a  line  formed  in  the 
air  by  any  fuppofed  point  at  the  end  of  a  limb  or  part 
that  is  moved,  or  made  by  the  whole  part  or  limb  ;  or  by 
the  whole  body  together.  And  that  thus  much  of  move¬ 
ments  may  be  conceived  at  once  is  evident,  on  the  lead: 
recollection  ;  for  whoever  has  feen  a  fine  Arabian  war- 
horfe,  unbacked  and  at  liberty,  and  in  a  wanton  trotj 
cannot  but  remember  what  a  large  waving  line  his  riling, 
and  at  the  fame  time  preffing  forward,  cuts  through  the 
air  ;  the  equal  continuation  of  which,  is  varied  by  his 
curvetting  from  fide  to  fide;  whilft  his  long  mane  and  tail 
play  about  in  ferpentine  movements. 

After  thus  having  formed  the  idea  of  all  movements 
being  as  lines,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive,  that  grace 
in  action  depends  upon  the  fame  principles  as  have  been 
ihown  to  produce  it  in  forms. 

The  next  thing  that  offers  itfelf  to  our  confideration  is 
the  force  of  habit  and  cufiom  in  action,  for  a  great  deal 
depends  thereon. 

The  peculiar  movements  of  each  perfon,  as  the  gait  in 
walking,  are  particularized  in  fuch  lines  as  each  part  de- 
fcribes  by  the  habits  they  have  contracted.  The  nature 
and  power  of  habit  may  be  fully  conceived  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  familiar  inflance,  as  the  motions  of  one  part  of  the 
body  may  ferve  to  explain  thofe  of  the  whole. 

Obferve  that  whatever  habit  the  fingers  get  in  the  ufe 
of  the  pen,  you  fee  exactly  delineated  to  the  eye  by  the 
fhapes  of  the  letters.  Were  the  movements  of  every 
writer’s  fingers  to  be  precifely  the  fame,  one  hand- writing 
would  not  be  known  from  another ;  but  as  the  fingers  na¬ 
turally  fall  into,  or  acquire  different  habits  of  moving, 
every  hand-writing  is  vifibly  different.  Which  move¬ 
ments- 
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ments  muft  tally  with  the  letters,  though  they  are  too 
quick  and  too  t'mall  to  be  as  perfe&ly  traced  by  the  eye  ; 
but  this  fhows  what  nice  differences  are  cauled,  and  con- 
ftantly  retained,  by  habitual  movements. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  ufeful  habitual  motions, 
fuch  as  are  readieft  to  ferve  the  neceffary  purpofes  of  life, 
are  thofe  made  up  of  plain  lines,  i.  e.  flraight  and  circular 
lines,  which  mod  animals  have  in  common  with  mankind* 
though  not  in  fo  extenfive  a  degree  :  the  monkey,  from  his 
make,  hath  it  fufficiently  in  his  power  to  be  graceful, 
but  as  reafon  is  required  for  this  purpofe,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  bring  him  to  move  genteelly. 

Though  I  have  faid  that  the  ordinary  adions  of  the 
body  are  performed  in  plain  lines,  I  mean  only  compara¬ 
tively  10  with  thofe  of  ftudied  movements  in  the  Terpen¬ 
tine  line  ;  for  as  all  our  mufcles  are  ever  ready  to  ad, 
when  one  part  is  moved  (as  an  hand,  or  arm,  by  its 
proper  movers,  for’raifing  up  or  drawing  down),  the  adja¬ 
cent  mufcles  ad  in  fome  degree  in  correfpondence  with 
them  :  therefore  our  mofl  common  movements  are  but 
feldom  performed  in  fuch  abfolutely  mean  lines  as  thofe 
of  jointed  dolls  and  puppets.  A  man  muft  have  a  good 
deal  of  practice  to  be  able  to  mimic  fuch  very  flraight  or 
round  motions,  which  being  incompatible  with  the  hu¬ 
man  form,  are  therefore  ridiculous. 

Let  it  be  obferved,  that  graceful  movements  in  Terpen¬ 
tine  lines,  are  ufed  but  occaftonally,  and  rather  at  times 
of  leifure,  than  conftantly  applied  to  every  adion  we 
make.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  life  may  be  carried  on 
without  them,  they  being,  properly  fpeaking,  only  the 
ornamental  part  of  gefture ;  and  therefore  not  being  na¬ 
turally  familiarized  by  neceflity,  muft  be  acquired  by  pre- 
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cept  or  imitation,  and  reduced  to  habit  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions.  Precept  is  the  means  I  fhould  recommend  as  the 
moth  expeditious  and  effedlual  way.  But  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  method  I  have  to  propofe,  for  the  more  ready 
and  fure  way  of  accuftoming  the  limbs  to  a  facility  in  the 
ornamental  way  of  moving,  I  fhould  obferve,  -that  quick 
time  gives  it  fpirit  and  vivacity,  as  flow  time,  gravity  and 
folemnity  ;  and  further,  that  the  latter  of  thefe  allows  the 
eye  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  line  of  grace  to  advan¬ 
tage,  as  in  the  addrefs  of  heroes  on  the  flage,  or  in  any 
folemn  a6t  of  ceremony;  and  that  although  time  in 
movement  is  reduced  to  certain  rules  for  dancing,  it  is  left 
more  at  large  and  at  difcretion  for  deportment. 

We  come  now  to  offer  an  odd,  but  perhaps  efficacious 
method  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  moving  in  the  lines  of  grace 
and  beauty. 

i .  Let  any  one  chalk  the  line  fig.  *,  on  a  flat  furface, 
beginning  at  either  end,  and  he  will  move  his  hand  and 
arm  in  a  beautiful  direction  ;  but  if  he  chalks  the  fame 
fort  of  line  on  an  ogee  moulding  of  a  foot  or  two  in 
breadth,  as  the  dotted  line  on  figure -h,  his  hand  muft 
move  in  that  more  beautiful  direblion,  which  is  diflin- 
guifhedby  the  name  of  grace;  and  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  given  to  thofe  lines,  greatnefs  will  be  added  to  grace, 
and  the  movement  will  be  more  or  lefs  noble. 

Gentle  movements  of  this  fort  thus  underftood,  may¬ 
be  made  at  any  time  and  any  where,  which  by  frequent 
repetitions  will  become  fo  familiar  to  the  parts  fo  exer- 
cifed,  that  on  proper  occafion  they  make  them  as  it  were 
of  their  own  accord. 

*  Fig.  x  ig.  L.  p.  2.  f  Fig.  120.  L.  p.  2. 
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The  pleating  effect  of  this  manner  of  moving  the  hand, 
is  feen  when  a  fnuff-box  or  fan  is  prefented  gracefully  or 
genteelly  to  a  lady,  both  in  the  hand  moving  forward 
and  in  its  return  ;  but  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  line 
of  movement  be  but  gentle,  as  No.  3,  fig.  49,  plate  i, 
and  not  too  S-like  and  twirling,  as  No.  7  in  the  fame 
figure  :  which  excefs  would  be  affected  and  ridiculous. 

Daily  praftifing  thefe  movements  with  the  hands  and 
arms,  as  alfo  with  fuch  other  parts  of  the  body  as  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  them,  will  in  a  fhort  time  render  the  whole  per- 
fcn  graceful  and  eafy  at  pleafure. 

2.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  head ;  the  awe  moft  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  before  ftrangers,  till  they  come  to  a  certain 
age,  is  the  caufe  of  their  dropping  and  drawing  their 
chins  down  into  their  breads,  and  looking  under  their 
foreheads,  as  if  confcious  of  their  weaknefs,  or  of  fome- 
thing  wrong  about  them.  To  prevent  this  awkward 
fhynefs,  parents  and  tutors  are  continually  teafing  them 
to  hold  up  their  heads,  which,  if  they  get  them  to  do  it, 
is  with  difficulty,  and  of  courfe  in  fo  confirained  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  gives  the  children  pain,  fo  that  they  naturally 
take  all  opportunities  of  eating  themfelves  by  holding 
down  their  heads ;  which  pofture  would  be  full  as  un- 
eafy  to  them,  were  it  not  a  relief  from  refiraint :  and 
there  is  another  misfortune  in  holding  down  the  head, 
that  it  is  apt  to  make  them  bend  too  much  in  the  back  ; 
when  this  happens  to  be  the  cafe,they  then  have  recourfe  to 
fleel  collars,  and  other  iron  machines;  all  which  fhacklings 
are  repugnant  to  nature,  and  may  make  the  body  grow 
crooked.  This  daily  fatigue  both  to  the  children  and  the 
parents  may  be  avoided,  and  an  ugly  habit  prevented, 
by  only  (at  a  proper  age)  fattening  a  riband  to  a  quan- 
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tity  of  platted  hair,  or  to  the  cap,  fo  as  it  may  be  kept 
faft  in  its  place,  and  the  other  end  to  the  back  of  the 
coat,  as  tig.  *,  of  fuch  a  length  as  may  prevent  them 
drawing  their  chins  into  their  necks ;  which  riband  will 
always  leave  the  head  at  liberty  to  move  in  any  direction 
but  this  awkward  one  they  are  fo  apt  to  fall  into. 

But  till  children  arrive  at  a  reafoning  age  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  by  any  means  to  teach  them  more  grace  than  what 
is  natural  to  every  well-made  child  at  liberty. 

The  grace  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  mod:  en¬ 
gaging,  and  fentible  well-made  people  in  any  ftation  na¬ 
turally  have  it  in  a  great  degree  ;  therefore  rules,  unlefs 
they  are  limple  and  eatily  retained  and  pradtifed,  are  of 
little  ufe ;  nay,  rather  are  of  differvice. 

Holding  the  head  eredt  is  but  occationally  right ;  a 
proper  recline  of  it  may  be  as  graceful ;  but  true  ele¬ 
gance  is  moftly  feen  in  the  moving  it  from  one  polition  to 
another. 

And  this  may  be  attained  by  a  fentibility  within  your- 
felf,  though  you  have  not  a  tight  of  what  you  do  by  look¬ 
ing  in  the  glafs,  when  with  your  head,  affitled  by  a  fvvay 
of  the  body  in  order  to  give  it  more  fcope,  you  endeavour 
to  make  that  very  ferpentine  line  in  the  air,  which  the 
hands  have  been  before  taught  to  do  by  the  help  of  the 
ogee  moulding  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  a  few  careful 
repetitions  at  firtt  fetting  out  will  make  this  movement  as 
eafy  to  the  head  as  to  the  hands  and  arms. 

The  mott  graceful  bow  is  got  by  the  head’s  moving  in 
this  diredtion,  as  it  goes  downward  and  rifes  up  again. 
Some  awkward  imitators  of  this  elegant  way  of  bowing, 
for  want  of  knowing  what  they  were  about,  have  feemed 

*  Fig.  12 1.  L.  p.  2. 
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to  bow  with  wry  necks.  The  low  folemn  bow  to  ma> 
jetty  fhould  have  but  a  very  little  twifr,  if  any,  as  more 
becoming  gravity  and  fubmiffion.  The  clownilb  nod 
in  a  fudden  ftraight  line  is  quite  the  reverfe  of  thefe 
fpoken  of. 

The  mold  elegant  and  refpedtful  curtefy  hath  a  gentle, 
or  final)  degree  of  the  above  graceful  bowing  of  the  head 
as  the  perfon  links,  and  rifes,  and  retreats.  If  it  fhould 
be  faid  that  a  fine  curtefy  conlilts  in  no  more  than  in  be¬ 
ing  eredt  in  perfon  at  the  time  of  finking  and  riling ; 
Madam  Catherine  in  clock-work,  or  the  dancing  bears 
led  about  the  lireets  for  a  fhow,  mull  be  allowed  to  make 
as  good  a  curtefy  as  any  body. 

N.  B.  It  is  neceffary,  in  bowing  and  curtefying,  to 
fhun  an  exa6t  famenefs  at  all  times  ;  for  however  grace¬ 
ful  it  may  be  on  fome  occalions,  at  other  times  it  may 
feem  formal  and  improper.  Shakefpeare  feems  to  have 
meant  the  above  fpoken  of  ornamental  manner  of  bow¬ 
ing,  in  Enobarbus’s  defcription  of  Cleopatra’s  waiting- 
woman — 

— And  made  their  bends  adornings.  Ail  II. 

3.  Of  'Dancing. — The  minuet  is  allowed  by  the  dan¬ 
cing-mailers  themfelves  to  be  the  perfe£tion  of  all  dancing. 
I  once  heard  an  eminent  dancing-mailer  fay,  that  the 
minuet  had  been  the  ftudy  of  his  whole  life,  and  that  he 
had  been  indefatigable  in  the  purfuit  of  its  beauties,  yet 
at  laft  he  could  only  fay  with  Socrates,  he  knew  nothing : 
adding,  that  I  was  happy  in  my  profeflion  as  a  painter, 
in  that  fome  bounds  might  be  fet  to  the  ftudy  of  it.  No 
doubt,  as  the  minuet  contains  in  it  a  compofed  variety  of 
gs  many  movements  in  the  ferpentine  lines  as  can  well  be 
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put  together  in  diftindt  quantities,  it  is  a  fine  compofition 
of  movements. 

The  ordinary  undulating  motion  of  the  body  in  com¬ 
mon  walking  (as  may  be  plainly  feen  by  the  waving  line, 
which  the  fhadow  a  man’s  head  makes  againft  a  wall  as 
he  is  walking  between  it  and  the  afternoon  fun)  is  aug¬ 
mented  in  dancing  into  a  larger  quantity  of  waving  by 
means  of  the  minuet  fiep,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to 
raile  the  body  by  gentle  degrees  fomewhat  higher  than 
ordinary,  and  fink  it  again  in  the  fame  manner  lower  in 
the  going  on  of  the  dance.  The  figure  of  the  minuet- 
path  on  the  floor  is  alfo  compofed  of  ferpentine  lines,  as 
fig.  *,  varying  a  little  with  the  fafhion  :  when  the  par¬ 
ties  by  means  of  this  fiep  rife  and  fall  moft  finoothly 
in  time,  and  free  from  fudden  fiarting  and  dropping, 
they  come  neareft  to  Shakefpeare’s  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
dancing,  in  the  following  lines : 

- What  you  do. 

Still  betters  what  is  done. — 

— When  you  do  dance,  I  with  you 
A  wave  o’  th’  fea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  ftill,  ftill  fo, 

And  own  no  other  function.  Winter's  Tale. 


The  other  beauties  belonging  to  this  dance,  are  the 
turns  of  the  head,  and  twift  of  the  body  in  pafiing  each 
other,  as  alfo  gentle  bowing  and  prefenting  hands  in  the 
manner  before  defcribed  ;  all  which  together,  difplays  the 
greateft  variety  of  movements  in  ferpentine  lines  imagin¬ 
able,  keeping  equal  pace  with  mufical  time. 


*  Fig.  122.  T.  p.  2. 
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There  are  other  dances  that  entertain  merely  becaufe 
they  are  compofed  of  variety  of  movements,  and  per¬ 
formed  in  proper  time  ;  but  the  lefs  they  contift  of  fer- 
pentine  or  waving  lines,  the  lower  they  are  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  dancing-matters :  for,  as  has  been  fhown,  when 
the  form  of  the  body  is  divefted  of  its  Terpentine  lines,  it 
becomes  ridiculous  as  a  human  figure  ;  fo  likewife  when 
all  movements  in  fuch  lines  are  excluded  in  a  dance,  it  be¬ 
comes  low,  grotefque,  and  comical ;  but,  however,  be¬ 
ing,  as  was  faid,  compofed  of  variety,  made  confident 
with  fome  character,  and  executed  with  agility,  it  never- 
thelefs  is  very  entertaining.  Such  are  Italian  peafant 
dances,  &c.  But  fuch  uncouth  contortions  of  the  body 
as  are  allowable  in  a  man,  would  difguft  in  a  woman,  as 
the  extreme  graceful,  fo  very  alluring  in  this  fex,  is  nau- 
feous  in  the  other  ;  even  the  minuet  grace  in  a  man  would 
hardly  be  approved,  but  as  the  main  drift  of  it  reprefents 
repeated  addreffes  to  the  lady. 

There  is  a  much  greater  confiflency  in  the  dances  of 
the  Italian  theatre  than  of  the  French,  notwithftanding 
dancing  feems  to  be  the  genius  of  that  nation  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diftindtly  marked  charadters  were  originally  from 
Italy ;  and  if  we  confider  them  lineally  as  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  movements,  we  fhall  fee  wherein  their  humour 
confifts. 

The  attitudes  of  the  harlequin  are  ingenioufly  com¬ 
pofed  of  certain  little  quick  movements  of  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet,  fome  of  which  fhoot  out  as  it  were  from 
the  body  in  ftraight  lines,  or  are  twirled  about  in  little 
circles. 

Scaramouch  is  gravely  abfurd,  as  the  character  is  in¬ 
tended,  in  over-ftretched  tedious  movements  of  unna¬ 
tural 
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tural  lengths  oflines  :  thefe  two  characters  feem  to  have 
been  contrived  by  conceiving  a  direct  oppofition  of  move¬ 
ments. 

Pierrot’s  movements  and  attitudes  are  chiefly  in  perpen¬ 
diculars  and  parallels ;  fo  is  his  figure  and  drefs. 

Punchinello  is  droll  by  being  the  reverfe  of  all  ele¬ 
gance,  both  as  to  movement  and  figure ;  the  beauty  of 
variety  is  totally  and  comically  excluded  from  this  cha¬ 
racter  in  every  refpeCt  ;  his  limbs  are  raifed  and  let  fall 
almoit  all  together  at  one  time,  in  parallel  directions,  as 
if  his  feeming  fewer  joints  than  ordinary  were  no  better 
than  the  hinges  of  a  door. 

Dances  that  reprefent  provincial  characters,  as  thefe 
above  do,  or  very  low  people,  Inch  as  gardeners,  failors, 
&cc.  in  merriment,  are  generally  moft  entertaining  on 
the  fiage  :  the  Italians  have  lately  added  great  pleafantry 
and  humour  to  feveral  French  dances,  particularly  the 
wooden  fhoe  dance,  in  which  there  is  a  continual  ftii fl¬ 
ing  from  one  attitude  in  plain  lines  to  another;  both  the 
man  and  the  woman  often  comically  fix  themfelves  in 
uniform  petitions,  and  frequently  ftart  in  equal  time  into 
angular  forms,  one  of  which  remarkably  reprefents  two 
W’s  in  a  line,  as  over  figure  122,  plate  2  ;  thefe  fort  of 
dances  a  little  raifed,  efpecially  on  the  woman's  fide,  in 
exprefling  elegant  wantonnefs  (which  is  the  true  fpirit  of 
dancing),  have  of  late  years  been  moft  delightfully  done, 
and  feem  at  prefent  to  have  got  the  better  of  pompous, 
unmeaning  grand  ballets  ;  ferious  dancing  being  even  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

4thly,  Of  Country  Dancing. — The  lines  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  together  form  in  country  or  figure  dancing, 
make  a  delightful  play  upon  the  eye,  efpecially  when  the 
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whole  figure’is  to  be  feen  at  one  view,  as  at  the  playhoufe 
from  the  gallery ;  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of  mytlic  dan¬ 
cing,  as  the  poets  term  it,  depends  upon  moving  in  a  com- 
pofed  variety  of  lines,  chiefly  Terpentine,  governed  by  the 
principles  of  intricacy,  See.  The  dances  of  barbarians  are 
always  reprefented  without  thefe  movements,  being  only 
compofed  of  wild  flapping,  jumping,  and  turning  round, 
or  running  backward  and  forward  with  convulfive  fhrugs 
and  diflorted  geflures. 

One  of  the  mofl  pleating  movements  in  country  dan¬ 
cing,  and  which  anfwers  to  all  the  principles  of  varying 
at  once,  is  what  they  call  the  hay  ;  the  figure  of  it  alto¬ 
gether  is  a  cipher  of  S’s,  or  a  number  of  Terpentine  lines 
interlacing,  or  intervolving  each  other,  which  fuppofe 
traced  on  the  floor,  the  lines  would  appear  as  fig.  *. 
Milton,  in  his  Paradife  Loft,  deferibing  the  angels  dancing 
about  the  facred  hill,  pictures  the  whole  idea  in  words  : 


Myftical  dance  ! - 

- Mazes  intricate, 

Eccentric,  intervolv’d,  yet  regular 
Then  moil,  when  moil  irregular  they  feem. 

I  fhall  venture,  lafily,  to  fay  a  word  or  two  of  flage- 
a6tion.  From  what  has  been  faid  of  habitually  moving 
in  waving  lines,  it  may  poffibly  be  found  that  if  flage 
adlion,  particularly  the  graceful,  was  to  be  fludied  li¬ 
neally,  it  might  be  more  fpeedily  and  accurately  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  help  of  the  foregoing  principles  than  the 
methods  hitherto  taken.  It  is  known  that  common 
deportment,  fuch  as  may  pafs  for  elegant  and  proper,  off 
the  flage,  would  no  more  be  thought  fufficient  upon  it 


*  Fig.  123.  T.  p.  2. 
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than  the  dialogue  of  common  polite  conversation,  would 
be  accurate  or  fpirited  enough  for  the  language  of  a  play. 
So  that  trufting  to  chance  only  will  not  do.  The  aCtions 
of  every  fcene  ought  to  be  as  much  as  poffible  a  complete 
compofition  of  well-varied  movements,  contidered  asfucli 
abftra&edly  and  apart  from  what  may  be  merely  relative 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  words.  Action  contidered  with  regard 
to  affitling  the  author’s  meaning,  by  enforcing  the  fenti- 
ments  or  railing  the  paffions,  mull  be  left  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  the  performer ;  we  only  pretend  to  Ihovv  how 
the  limbs  may  be  made  to  have  an  equal  readinefs  to  move 
in  all  fuch  directions  as  may  be  required. 

What  I  would  have  underftood  by  action,  abliractedly 
and  apart  from  its  giving  force  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  may  be  better  conceived  by  fuppoling  a  foreigner, 
who  is  a  thorough  mailer  of  all  the  effects  of  aCtion,  at 
one  of  our  theatres,  but  quite  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  play  ;  it  is  evident  his  fentiments  under  fuch  limita¬ 
tions  would  chiefly  arife  from  what  he  might  diftinguifh 
by  the  lines  of  the  movements  belonging  to  each  charac¬ 
ter  ;  the  aCtions  of  an  old  man,  if  proper,  or  not,  would 
be  vilible  to  him  at  once,  and  he  would  judge  of  low  and 
odd  characters,  by  the  inelegant  lines  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  fhown  to  belong  to  the  characters  of  punch,  harle¬ 
quin,  pierrot,  or  the  clown  ;  fo  he  would  alfo  form  his 
judgment  of  the  graceful  a6ting  of  a  fine  gentleman  or 
hero,  by  the  elegance  of  their  movements  in  fuch  lines  of 
grace  and  beauty  as  have  been  fufficiently  defcribed.  (See 
chapters  v.  vi.  vii.  viii.  on  the  Compolition  of  Forms.) 
Where  note,  that  as  the  whole  of  beauty  depends  upon 
continually  varying ,  the  fame  mufl  be  obferved  with  regard 
to  genteel  and  elegant  aCting:  and  as  plain  fpace  makes  a 
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confiderable  part  of  beauty  in  form,  fo  ceflation  of  move¬ 
ment  in  acting  is  as  abfolutely  neceflary,  and,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  much  wanted  on  moft  ftages  to  relieve  the  eye  from 
what  Shakefpeare  calls,  continually  /awing  the  air. 

The  actrefs  hath  fufficient  grace  with  fewer  actions,  and 
thofe  in  lefs  extended  lines  than  the  actor;  for  as  the  lines 
that  compofe  the  Venus  are  Ampler  and  more  gently  flow¬ 
ing  than  thofe  that  compofe  the  Apollo,  fo  muft  her 
movements  be  in  like  proportion. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a 
mifchief  that  attends  copied  adtions  on  the  flage ;  they  are 
often  confined  to  certain  fets  and  numbers,  which  being 
repeated,  and  growing  ftale  to  the  audience,  become  at  lafi 
fubjedt  to  mimicry  and  ridicule,  which  would  hardly  be 
the  cafe  if  an  adtor  were  poflefled  of  fuch  general  principles 
as  include  a  knowledge  of  the  effedts  of  all  the  move¬ 
ments  that  the  body  is  capable  of. 

The  comedian,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  imitate  the  ac¬ 
tions  belonging  to  particular  characters  in  nature,  may  alfa 
find  his  account  in  the  knowledge  of  lines  ;  for  whatever 
he  copies  from  the  life,  by  thefe  principles  may  be 
ftrengthened,  altered,  and  adjufted  as  his  judgment  fhall 
direct,  and  the  part  the  author  has  given  him  fhall  re¬ 
quire. 
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HARLOT’S  PROGRESS. 

IN  SIX  PLATES. 

—  <•  1,11,1  1  ■  ■  y.<.i 

PLATE  1. 

nPHIS  feries  of  prints  developes  the  hiftory  of  a  pro- 
llitute.  The  heroine  is  reprefented  as  having  juft 
alighted  from  the  York  waggon,  at  the  Bell  inn,  in 
Wood-ftreet.  The  artift  judicioutly  chofe  to  bring  her 
from  a  remote  county,  that  the  probability  might  be  the 
greater  of  her  being  unacquainted  with  the  wiles  and 
intrigues  of  the  metropolis.  To  fhew  the  more  forcibly 
that  the  infatuation  of  our  unlettered  heroine,  in  travelling 
to  the  metropolis  for  the  improvement  of  her  fortune,  is 
not  confined  to  an  ignorant  country  girl,  our  artift  has 
introduced  a  poor  old  clergyman,  mounted  upon  a  half- 
itarved  horfe,  who  is  reading  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  the  bifhop;  he  is  perhaps  muting  upon  the  future 
honours  and  fame  he  thall  acquire  by  his  journey  to 
London.  The  hungry  animal,  regardlefs  of  the  confe- 
quence,  is  bufily  employed  in  eating  the  hay  which  was 
intended  for  the  prefervation  of  the  earthenware  ;  and 
has  already  thrown  down  one  of  the  pans,  and  feems 
likely  to  overfet  the  whole  fabric.  The  deftru6tion  of 
the  brittle  ware  is  emblematical  of  the  feene  before  us. 

T  This 
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This  devoted  female  is  reprefented  as  plain,  artlefs, 
modeft,  and  diffident  in  her  demeanour,  as  well  as  neat 
and  unadorned  in  her  attire.  Defiitute  of  acquired 
graces,  to  give  a  polifh  to  her  figure,  fhe  is  more  dif-. 
tinguilhed  by  the  bloom  of  youth  and  native  innocence, 
than  by  elegant  fymmetry  and  decoration. 

Her  confcious  blufh  and  downcafi  eyes  attract  the 
attention  of  an  old  procurefs.  At  the  door  of  the  inn 
we  perceive  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  lafcivioufly  feafi- 
ing  his  eyes  on  the  new-difcovered  prey.  The  wretch  who 
is  here  reprefented  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  is  faid  to  be 
a  very  ftrong  refemblance  of  Colonel  Francis  Chartres, 
of  infamous  memory,  whofe  character  is  moft  empha¬ 
tically  defcribed  in  an  epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ; 
part  of  which  is  inferted  to  fhew  how  proper  an  object 
for  fatire  the  painter  has  fele&ed. 

“  Here  continueth  to  rot, 

“  The  body  of  Francis  Chartres  ; 

“  who,  with  an  inflexible  conftancv,  and 
“  Inimitable  uniformity  of  life, 

“  Perfifted, 

“  In  fpite  of  age  and  infirmities, 

“In  the  practice  of  every  human  vice, 

“  Excepting  prodigality  and  hypocrify ; 

“  his  infatiable  avarice  exempted  him  from  the  fiift; 

“  his  matchlefs  impudence  from  the  fecond. 


“  Oh,  indignant  reader  ! 

“  think  not  his  life  ufelefs  to  mankind  ; 

“  Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  defigns, 

“  to  give  to  after-ages  a  confpicuous 
“  proof  and  example, 
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“  of  how  fmall  eftimation  is  exorbitant  wealth 
in  the  light  of  God,  by  his  bellowing  it  on 
“  the  mojl  unworthy  of  all  mortals  /” 

,  The  female  fiend,  who  panders  to  the  vices  of  the 
opulent  and  libidinous,  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  hiring  her 
for  a  tervant;  and  the  better  to  lucceed  in  her  infernal 
purpofe,  the  addrefles  her  with  the  familiarity  of  a  friend, 
rather  than  with  the  referve  of  one  who  is  to  become  her 
miftrefs.  This  figure,  like  that  of  Chartres,  is  a  genuine 
portrait ;  it  reprefents  the  then  celebrated  Mother  Need¬ 
ham  ;  and  to  prove  that  file  was  fufficiently  notorious  to 
have  deferved  the  fatire  of  Hogarth,  the  following  para¬ 
graphs,  which  appeared  in  the  Grub-fireet  Journal,  are 
fufficient : 


April  29,  1731-  “  On  Saturday  ended  the  quarter- 

(t  feflions  for  Weftminfter,  he.  The  noted  Mother 
“  Needham,  convicted  for  keeping  a  diforderly  houfe 
“  in  Park-place,  St.  James's,  was  fined  one  fiiilling,  to 
“  fiand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  find  fureties  for  her 
“  good  behaviour  for  three  years.” 


C< 


Ibid.  May  6,  1731.  “  Yefierday  the  noted  Mother 

Needham  flood  in  the  pillory  in  Park-place,  near  St. 
James' s-Jireet,  and  was  roughly  handled  by  the  popu¬ 
lace.  She  was  fo  very  ill,  that  flie  lay  along ;  not- 
withflanding  which,  file  was  fo  feverely  treated,  that 
it  is  thought  file  will  die  in  a  day  or  two.” — Another 
account  fays  :  “  She  lay  along  on  her  face  in  the  pillory, 
“  and  fo  evaded  the  law,  which  requires  that  her  face 
“  fhould  be  expofed.”  —  “  Yeflerday  morning  died 
“  Mother  Needham.  She  declared,  in  her  lafl  words, 

T  2  “  that 
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ee  that  what  mod  afFedted  her  was,  the  terror  of  {landing 
ff  in  the  pillory  to-morrow  in  New  Palace-yard,  having 

been  fo  ungratefully  ufed  by  the  populace  on  Wed- 
“  nefday.” 

The  other  paflengers  in  the  waggon  feem  to  have  their 
attention  divided  between  the  ludicrous  appearance  of 
the  poor  parfon  and  his  horfe,  and  the  old  procurefs  and 
the  young  ruflic  innocent.  The  full-blown  rofe  in  the 
bofom  of  the  latter  is  a  happy  idea,  and  fhould  not  pafs 
unnoticed. 

The  figure  behind  Chartres,  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
rcprefents  John  Gourlay,  the  colonel’s  favourite  and  con¬ 
fidential  pimp,  whom  he  always  kept  about  his  perfon. 

From  the  inn  our  heroine  is  conduced  to  the  houfe 
of  the  procurefs,  where  the  is  treated  with  fo  much 
kindnefs  and  refpedt,  that  fhe  foon  becomes  delighted 
with  her  new  fituation.  By  degrees  fhe  is  prevailed 
on  to  abandon  her  homely  garb,  and  decorate  her 
perfon  with  gaudy  trappings,  indulging  freely  in  the 
fafhions  and  follies  of  the  town.  The  pincufhion  and 
fciflars,  thofe  implements  of  houfewifery  and  induftry, 
are  difcarded  for  an  etwee  and  watch,  and  the  native 
hue  of  her  complexion  difguifed  by  paint  and  patches. 
Thus  altered  from  what  fine  was,  and  intoxicated  with 
the  dreams  of  imaginary  greatnefs,  which  fhe  weakly 
imagined  was  her  deftined  lot,  fhe  was  introduced  to 
Colonel  Chartres,  who  with  liberal  promifcs  and  extra¬ 
vagant  encomiums  on  her  perfon,  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe  of  fedudtion. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  promifes  and  encomiums  were,  however,  calcu¬ 
lated  only  for  the  moment ;  the  was  fhortly  deferted  by 
her  enamoured  keeper,  and  terrified  by  threats  of  an 
immediate  arreft  for  the  amount  of  her  gorgeous  trap¬ 
pings  ;  fhe  finds  herfelf  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  of 
wandering  the  flreets  for  precarious  fubfiftence,  as  the 
reward  of  proftitution.  How  truly  pitiable  is  her  fitua- 
tion  !  Chilled  by  nipping  froft  and  midnight  dew,  the 
repentant  tear  trickling  on  her  heaving  bofom,  fhe  tries 
to  drown  reflection  by  copious  draughts  of  deftrudlive 
juniper.  The  contagious  company  of  women  of  her 
own  defcription  wholly  eradicates  the  native  feeds  of 
virtue,  deflroys  that  feminine  and  fafcinating  fimplicity 
which  gives  additional  charms  to  beauty  ;  and  art,  affect¬ 
ation,  and  impudence,  are  generally  its  fubftitutes. 

Mr.  Hogarth  ever  paying  attentive  regard  to  things 
as  they  then  were,  his  prints  become  a  fort  of  hiftorical 
record  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  balcony,  with 
linen  hanging  to  dry,  and  the  parcels  lying  on  the 
ground,  prove  the  peculiar  attention  he  paid  to  the 
minutice. 

••>•<?■■  -  — ■  "  ■  y.<.. 

PLATE  11. 

PURSUING  the  path  of  infamy,  our  young  heroine 
moves  in  a  more  elevated  fphere,  fupported  by  a  rich  Jew, 
in  the  height  of  fplendour  and  profulion,  attended  by  a 
little  black  boy,  at  that  time  a  fafhionable  appendage  in 
a  lady’s  fuite.  This  fable  youth  gave  the  foundation  of 

T  3  an 
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an  ill-natured  remark  by  Quin,  when  Garrick  once 
attempted  to  perform  the  part  of  Othello.  The  fareaftic 
tragedian  compared  our  Rofc'ms  in  that  character  to 
Hogarth’s  Pompey  with  a  tea-kettle  ;  “  a  circum dance,” 
fays  Mr.  Nicholls,  “  that  by  no  means  encouraged  him 
“  to  continue  a&ing  the  part.” 

But,  to  return  to  our  heroine :  having  exchanged  in¬ 
nocence  and  fimplicity  for  profligacy  and  glare,  fhe 
withes  to  add  to  her  depravity  by  the  practice  of  extra¬ 
vagance  and  inconflancy.  The  firfl  is  evident  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  monkey,  that  mifchievous  animal  being 
buffered  to  drag  her  rich  head-drefs  about  the  apartment ; 
and  of  the  fecond  we  are  convinced  by  the  gallant  in  the 
act  of  privately  retreating.  Our  author  has  particu¬ 
larized  the  Jew  ;  many  of  that  profeflion  being  equally 
rich,  voluptuous,  and  fenfual.  The  Ifraelite  is  repre- 
fented  as  at  breakfaft  with  his  miftrefs ;  but  having 
arrived  earlier  than  was  expected,  the  lady’s  favourite 
has  not  quitted  the  premifes.  This  premature  vifit  creates 
much  alarm,  and  the  miftrefs  and  maid  are  compelled 
to  exercife  their  arts  to  fecure  an  unobferved  efcape. 
To  accomplifti  this  purpofe,  the  lady  contrives  a  quarrel 
with  her  keeper,  kicks  down  the  tea  table  in  her  pre¬ 
tended  rage,  and  fcalds  his  legs.  The  noife  occafloned 
by  the  deftrucftion  of  the  china,  added  to  the  fhrieks 
of  the  enraged  Jew,  facilitates  the  retreat  of  the  para¬ 
mour  without  difcovery  or  fufpicion. 

The  room  is  decorated  with  two  pi&ures  belonging 
to  Jewifh  fiory,  reprefenting  David  dancing  before  the 
ark,  and  Jonah  fcated  under  a  gourd.  They  are  perhaps 

intended 
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intended  to  convey  a  kind  of  ridicule  upon  the  old 
matters,  who  generally  painted  from  the  ideas  of  others, 
and  continually  reprefented  the  fame  tale :  or  they  may 
be  meant  merely  to  fatirize  the  impropriety  of  ornament¬ 
ing  apartments  with  unappropriate  fubjects. 

The  matk  on  the  toilette-table  intimates  that  maf- 
querades,  then  a  very  fafhionable  amufement,  were  much 
frequented  by  women  of  this  defcription  : — it  may  further 
be  underflood  to  fignify  that  thofe  who  have  deviated 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  are  frequently  conflrained  to 
cover  their  infidelities  with  at  lead  a  figurative  maf’k. 

Though  our  heroine  might  efcape  detection  for  a  time, 
fhe  proceeded  fo  incautioufly  in  her  amours,  that  it  was 
not  poffible  for  her  to  remain  long  under  the  protection 
of  this  difciple  of  Mofes.  Riches  are  his  only  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  profufely  as  they  are  lavifhed  on  this  unde- 
ferving  objeCt,  her  attachment  and  conftancy  are  not 
thus  to  be  obtained  :  repeated  acts  of  infidelity  are  pu- 
nifhed  by  difmiflion  ;  and,  to  render  her  fallen  date  the 
more  deplorable,  fhe  had  negledted  to  make  any  provi- 
lion  for  the  hour  of  adverdty. 

The  characters  in  this  print  are  judicioudy  marked. 
The  infolent  air  of  the  harlot;  the  attitude  of  the  afto- 
nifhed  Jew,  eagerly  grafping  at  the  falling  table;  the 
dart  of  the  black  attendant ;  the  cautious  dep  of  the 
ungartered  and  barefooted  gallant;  and  the  fudden  fpring 
of  the  fcalded  monkey,  are  dnely  expreded.  To  repre- 
fent  an  objeCt  in  a  falling  date  is  feldom  attempted  with 
fuccefs ;  but  in  this  plate  the  artid  has  fucceeded  beyond 

T  4  imagination, 
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imagination,  the  tea  equipage  having  actually  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  defcending  to  the  ground. 


PLATE  III. 

WE  now  behold  this  child  of  misfortune  fallen  from 
her  exalted  hate.  Her  magnificent  apartment  is  quitted 
for  a  dreary  lodging  in  the  purlieus  of  Drury-lane,  in 
which  fhe  eats  her  humble  breakfafl  on  a  wooden  flool. 
Every  objedt  exhibits  marks  of  the  moft  wretched  pe¬ 
nury  :  a  tin  pot  is  fubftituted  for  a  lilver  tea-kettle  ;  and 
an  old  leaf-table,  ftrewed  with  the  filthy  remnants  of 
the  revels  of  the  preceding  night,  fupplies  the  place  of  her 
magnificent  toilette;  a  broken  looking-glafs  fignificantly 
contributes  to  point  out  the  wonderful  difference  between 
her  paft  and  prcfent  fituation.  Inflead  of  regaling  on 
the  moft  delicious  and  expenfive  wines,  fhe  is  now 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  more  common  beverage,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  pewter  pots  and  meafures ;  thofe 
emblems  of  the  habits  of  life  into  which  fhe  is  now  ini¬ 
tiated.  To  acquaint  us  with  the  complexion  of  her  new 
affociates,  a  wig-box  appears  on  the  bed-tefter,  inferibed 
James  Dalton,  a  notorious  ftreet-robber  who  was  after¬ 
wards  executed  at  Tyburn. 

The  watch  in  the  hand  of  this  yielding  fair  one  is 
doubtlefs  ftolen  from  a  gallant,  as  pilfering  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  bulinefs  of  a  profiitute,  and  is 
confidered  as  a  principal  fource  of  her  fupport.  That  fhe 
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has  other  evils  to  contend  with  betides  poverty,  the  phials 
and  pill-boxes  in  the  window  bear  the  mod  ample  tell i- 
rnony,  and  inform  us  that  difeafe  is  the  common  attend¬ 
ant  on  promifcuous  proditution. 

The  deplorable  appearance  of  every  object  in  this 
wretched  receptacle  foi'ms  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the 
fiyle  in  which  our  once  fplendid  heroine  enjoyed  her 
matin  repad.  A  curious  and  incongruous  atTemblage  of 
prints  decorate  the  difgutling  fcene  :  they  condd:  of 
Abraham  offering  up  Ifaac,  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Dodtor  Sacheverell,  and  Mackheath  the  highwayman. 
Our  artid  has  here  taken  an  opportunity  of  thewing  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  matters  of  religion,  by  laying 
on  the  table  a  piece  of  butter,  on  the  title-page  of  a  paf- 
toral  letter  written  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  then  bithop  of 
London  ;  many  copies  of  which  became  literally  wade 
paper.  The  candle  in  a  bottle,  the  bafon  upon  the  chair, 
the  punch-bowl  and  comb  upon  the  table,  and  the  pots 
and  tobacco-pipes  drewed  upon  the  dirty  door,  are  all 
admirably  charadteridic. 

The  tie  of  the  curtain  reprefents,  in  fome  degree,  the  head 
of  an  owl,  and  was  perhaps  intended  as  the  fymbol  of  the 
wifdom  of  an  old  woman.  The  playful  kitten,  decorated 
with  a  riband  round  its  neck,  may  intimate  the  wanton- 
11  efs  of  the  young  one.  Placing  the  two  ladies  under  a 
canopy,  formed  by  the  unnailed  valance  of  the  bed,  has 
a  whimdcal  effedt ;  and  this  curious  canopy  is  charadle- 
ridically  crowned  by  the  wig-box  of  a  highwayman, 
already  mentioned.  This  plate  reminds  us  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  Theodore,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Cordca  :  when 

he 
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he  was  fo  much  reduced  as  to  lodge  in  a  garret  in  Dean- 
ftreet,  Soho,  a  number  of  gentlemen  made  a  collection 
for  his  relief ;  when  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  waited  on  him  to  pay  the 
money  that  had  been  gathered,  the  poor  monarch  placed 
himfelf  under  a  fimllar  canopy,  and  gracioutly  held  out 
his  right  hand,  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  kiff- 
ing  it. 

The  magiftrate,  who  appears  to  be  cautioutly  entering 
the  room,  with  his  attendant  conftables,  is  Sir  John 
Gunfton,  a  very  aCtive  man  in  the  fuppreffion  of  bro¬ 
thels,  and  diftinguifhed  for  his  feverity  in  punifhing 
abandoned  women.  Our  infatuated  heroine  will  now  be 
inftantly  arrefted,  and,  with  her  infamous  and  vvorthlefs 
fervant,  hurried  through  the  ftreets  to  Bridewell,  regard- 
lefs  of  her  cries,  proteftations,  and  entreaties.  And, 
fhould  not  her  feelings  by  this  time  be  rendered  callous, 
fhe  rauft  fuffer  the  additional  mortification  of  hearing 
the  fhouts  and  jeers  of  an  attendant  populace,  on  the 
road  to  her  place  of  labour  and  correction. 

'  1  'I  <-,>■'  ■■■■■  '  — — 


PLATE  IV. 

THE  fituation  of  cur  fair  finner  was  horrid  in  her 
laft  abode,  but  here  that  horror  is  greatly  aggravated. 
We  fee  her  now  reduced  to  the  miferable  alternative  of 
beating  hemp,  or  receiving  the  chaftifement  due  to  her 
crimes  from  her  favage  and  ferocious  tafk- matter.  Ex- 
;  pofed 
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pofed  to  the  derifion  of  all  around  her,  even  her  own 
fervant,  who  feems  no  firanger  to  the  place,  cannot  avoid 
indulging  herfelf  in  fporting  her  taunts  and  jeers  on  her 
miftrefs’s  reverfe  of  fortune,  to  furnifh  diverfion  for  the 
motley  group  of  wretches  who  furround  her.  To  con¬ 
vince  the  obferver  that  ingratitude  will  ever  accompany 
infamy,  the  tying  up  the  garter  difplays  a  pair  of  gaudy 
fhoes,  which  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  muft  have 
been  a  prefent  from  her  fallen  miftrefs  when  the  figured 
away  in  affluence. 

Though  fuch  well-dreffed  females  as  our  heroine  are 
not  often  feen  in  the  houfes  of  correction  of  the  prefent 
day,  the  artifi  is  fufficiently  juftified  by  a  paragraph  to 
the  following  effect  in  the  Grub-fireet  Journal  of  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1730  : — One  Mary  Moffat ,  a  woman  of  great 
note  in  the  hundreds  of  Drury,  who  had  been  committed 
to  hard  labour  to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  brought  his 
Majefty’s  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  her  commitment 
appearing  to  be  legal,  Lord  Chief  Jufiice  Raymond 
remanded  her  back  to  her  former  place  of  confinement, 
te  where  the  is  now  beating  hemp  in  a  gown  very  richly 
*e  laced  with  filver.” 

In  this  difmal  receptacle  of  filth  and  vermin,  variety 
of  punithments  are  inflicted,  proportioned  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  offence,  or  the  obftinacy  of  the  offender. 
Some  are  compelled  to  drag  about  a  heavy  clog ;  others 
are  fiapled  to  the  ground  ;  thofe  who  refufe  to  labour 
are  hung  by  the  writ!  for  a  certain  time,  at  the  difcretion 
of  their  Egyptian  tafk-mafter.  As  the  profits  arifing 
from  the  exertions  of  thefe  labours  become  the  property 
2,  of 
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of  their  fuperintendents,  very  little  indulgence  or  inter- 
miffion  can  be  expected,  without  foftening  his  obduracy 
by  a  proper  fee.  The  indolent,  who  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  work,  or  who  are  incapable  of  producing  a 
douceur ,  are  fometimes  fattened  to  a  poft  and  whipped 
unmercifully. 

To  fhew  that  the  fear  or  even  the  profpedf  of  punifh- 
ment  will  not  deter  the  abandoned  from  the  perpetration 
of  crimes,  a  one-eyed  female,  handing  by  the  keeper,, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  picking  our  heroine’s  pocket  of 
her  handkerchief.  The  torn  card  may  perhaps  have  been 
dropped  by  the  fpruee  gamefler,  who  has  been  obliged 
to  exchange  the  dice-box  for  the  mallet,  and  whofe  laced 
hat  is  exhibited  as  the  companion-trophy  to  the  lady’s 
hoop  petticoat. 

One  of  the  girls  in  this  lamentable  herd  feems  hardly 
to  have  reached  her  teens ;  a  pointed  refledlion  upon  our 
folice  for  fuffering  fuch  infant  wanderers  to  infeft  the 
fireets  of  the  metropolis.  A  black  woman,  exhibited  as 
fuffering  the  penalty  of  thofe  vices  which  are  imagined 
peculiar  to  the  fair ,  convinces  us  that  frailties  are  not 
confined  to  colour  or  complexion. 

The  figure  chalked  upon  the  wall,  having  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  is  intended  as  a  caricatured  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Gunflon.  It  may  have  been  the  attempt  of  fomc 
young  arti ft  whom  that  magifirate  had  committed  to  this 
academy,  as  a  proper  place  for  ftudying  the  art  of 
delineation.  The  infeription  upon  the  pillory,  better 
to  work  than  stand  thus,  and  that  on  the  poll  near 
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the  gambler,  the  reward  of  idleness,  are  aptly  intro¬ 
duced. 

In  this  compofition,  the  Teeming  indolence  of  the 
principal  character  is  well  contrafted  with  the  rigid  aufte- 
rity  of  the  overfeer.  A  fine  gradation  of  female  debafe- 
ment  is  to  be  obferved  from  our  heroine  to  her  maid,  and 
from  thence  to  the  fiill  lower  objedt,  who  is  in  the  adt 
of  annihilating  an  enemy  for  attacking  and  molefiing  her 
perfon. 


-».<*— — — ™ ™ ~ -* *<■  -►  *"  ■  '  '  }><• 

PLATE  V . 

RELEASED  from  her  confinement,  we  now  behold 
her  in  all  the  extremity  of  penury  and  wretchednefs  ;  of 
which  the  general  appearance  of  her  apartment  affords  a 
fufficient  demonftration.  The  lofs  of  virtue  has  produced 
the  lofs  of  health,  and  fhe  is  now  dying  of  the  malady 
which  fo  frequently  accompanies  debauchery.  The  two 
mercenary  quacks,  whofe  injudicious  treatment  has  pro¬ 
bably  accelerated  her  death,  in  quarrelling  about  the 
efficacy  of  their  noftrums,  and  reciprocally  accufing  each 
other  of  having  poifoned  her,  turn  over  the  table  without 
paying  any  attention  to  their  expiring  patient.  The 
meagre  figure  is  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  Dr.  Mifaubin , 
a  foreigner  then  in  extenfive  pradiice. 

Thefe  difputes  are  faid  to  happen  fometimes  at  a  con- 
fultation  of  regular  phyficians;  and  a  patient  has  been 

fo 
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fo  rude  as  to  die  before  they  could  agree  about  the  name 
of  the  diforder. 


<{  About  the  fvmptoms  how  they  difagree; 
“  But  how  unanimous  about  the  fee  !” 


While  the  maid-fervant  is  requeuing  thefe  empirics 
to  be  filent  and  decent  upon  fo  ferious  an  occafion,  the 
nurfe  takes  the  opportunity  of  plundering  her  trunk  of 
the  few  poor  remains  of  grandeur.  Her  little  boy,  the 
innocent  fruit  of  fornication,  is  bulled  in  roafting  a  fmall 
remnant  of  meat  upon  a  firing  :  the  linen  hanging  to  dry, 
the  coals  depolited  in  a  corner,  the  candles  hanging  in 
another,  the  bellows  and  gridiron  fupported  upon  nails, 
and  the  whole  furniture  of  the  room,  with  every  accom¬ 
paniment,  afford  a  melancholy  difplay  of  poverty  and 
mifery. 

Over  the  candles  a  cake  of  Jews*  bread  prefents  itfelf  to 
our  view,  once  perhaps  the  property  of  her  Hebrew 
lover,  now  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  fly-trap.  The 
initials  of  her  name,  M.  H.  for  Mary  Hackabout,  are 
fmoked  upon  the  ceiling,  as  a  kind  of  memento  mori.  On 
the  floor  lies  a  paper  infcribed  Anodyne  Necklace,  and 
on  the  table  a  paper  of  Dr.  Rock’s  pills. 

In  the  midfl  of  general,  and,  at  this  awful  moment, 
indecent  confufion,  expires,  in  the  greateft  agony,  the 
heroine  of  this  piece,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  This 
confulion  is  admirably  reprefented  : — the  clamour  of  the 
two  enraged  quacks,  vociferating  in  bad  Englifh ;  the 
harfh  vulgar  remonftrance  of  the  female  fervant,  the 
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fall  of  the  overturned  table,  and  the  fcreams  occafioned 
by  the  pot  boiling  over,  mutt  produce  a  combination  of 
dreadful  and  diffonant  founds.  She  departs  this  life 
without  a  tingle  friend  to  clofe  her  dying  eyes,  or  foften 
her  fufferings  by  a  tributary  tear  ;  forlorn,  detlitute,  and 
deferted ;  her  premature  death  the  confequence  of  a  li¬ 
centious  life,  feven  years  of  which  had  been  devoted  to 
debauchery  and  diffipation,  accompanied  with  infamy, 
mifery,  and  difeafe. 

The  painter  feems  now  to  have  completed  his  plan, 
having  led  us  through  the  motl  diftrefsful  fcenes  attend¬ 
ant  on  a  life  of  proftitution  ;  and  forcibly  executed  his 
detign,  in  giving  fo  odious  a  reprefentation  of  it  as  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  beacon  to  warn  others  from  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  track.  The  whole  ffory  affords  a  valuable 
leffon  to  the  young  and  the  inexperienced,  and  demon- 
flrates  this  important  truth,  that 

A  DEVIATION  FROM  VIRTUE  IS  A  DEPARTURE  FROM 

HAPPINESS. 

The  emaciated  appearance  of  the  expiring  figure,  the 
unconcern  and  inattention  of  the  boy,  and  the  rapacious 
eagernefs  of  the  pilfering  old  nurfe,  are  finely  delineated. 
The  figures  are  ingenioufly  grouped,  the  light  well  dif- 
tributed,  and  all  the  accompaniments  highly  appropriate 
to  the  place. 
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PLATE  VI. 

THE  exploits  of  our  heroine  are  now  concluded,  and 
fhe  is  no  longer  an  a6tor  in  her  own  tragedy.  The  pre¬ 
parations  for  her  funeral  are  as  licentious  as  the  progrefs 
of  her  life,  and  the  contagion  of  her  example  feems  to 
have  contaminated  all  who  furround  her  coffin.  One  of 
them  is  engaged  in  the  double  trade  of  fedudtion  and 
thievery  ;  a  lecond  is  contemplating  her  perfon  in  a 
looking-glafs.  The  female  gazing  at  the  corpfe  exhi¬ 
bits  fome  degree  of  compundlion  and  concern  at  the 
melancholy  fcene  before  her.  If  forrow  appears  on  any 
other  countenance,  it  is  but  the  effedt  of  art,  kept  up  by 
intoxicating  liquor,  a  glafs  of  which  feems  to  be  in  the 
pofleffion  of  almoft  every  mourner.  The  minifter,  for¬ 
getful  of  his  office  and  character,  is  fhamefully  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  every  a6tor  in  this  mockery  of  woe  rnuft 
create  difguft  in  the  breaft  of  every  female  who  has  the 
leaf!  tindlure  of  delicacy,  and  excite  a  with  that  fuch  a 
fcene  may  not  be  exhibited  at  her  own  funeral. 

The  woman  feated  next  the  divine  was  intended  for 
Elizabeth  Adams,  who  was  executed  in  1737  for  a  rob¬ 
bery,  attended  with  aggravating  circumftances,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  Some  local  cuftoms  are  glanced  at  in 
this  engraving,  which  are  now  almoft  entirely  difufed, 
except  in  fome  of  the  provinces  the  moft  remote  from  the 
capital.  Sprigs  of  rofemary,  &c.  were  then  prefented  to 
each  of  the  mourners  as  indifpenfibly  neceffary.  This 
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practice  perhaps  originated  about  the  time  when  the 
plague  made  terrible  ravages  in  the  metropolis,  that 
high-fcented  vegetable  being  deemed  an  antidote  again  ft 
contagion. 

Mr.  Nichols  makes  fome  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
Mr.  Hogarth’s  negledt  of  propriety  in  this  reprefentation, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
humour.  “  At  the  burial  of  a  wanton,  who  expired  in 
tf  a  garret,”  he  fays,  “  no  efcutcheons  were  ever  hung 
“  up,  or  rings  given  away ;  and  I  much  quetlion  if  any 
“  bawd  ever  chofe  to  avow  that  character  before  a  cler- 
“  gyman,  or  any  infant  was  ever  habited  as  chief 
“  mourner  to  attend  a  parent  to  the  grave.”  It  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  the  artift’s  view 
in  exhibiting  this  mock  folemnity  and  parade,  was  to 
fatirize  oftentatious  and  expentive  funerals,  efpecially 
among  the  middle  and  inferior  claffes  of  the  people. 
Well  is  it  obferved  by  a  celebrated  bard,  on  the  folly 
which  then  prevailed  to  an  extravagant  degree  : 

“  Behold,  when  dead,  a  thoufand  lights  attend 
“  The  wretch,  who,  living,  fav’d  a  candle’s  end.’* 

To  the  honour  of  the  prefent  generation,  much  of 
that  gorgeous  and  fumptuous  pompolity  is  now  difcon- 
tinued,  and  is  daily  becoming  lefs  prepofterous  and 
expentive.  Nodturnal  interments  are  now  contidered 
as  equally  unfathionable  and  imprudent. 

The  efcutcheons,  in  this  competition,  exhibit  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  fociety  who  furround  the  coffin ; 
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and  the  figures  have  much  characteriftic  difcrimination. 
The  woman  looking  into  the  coffin  is  more  beautiful 
than  our  artifi  is  accuftomed  to  depict  his  females.  The 
lalcivious  undertaker,  unappalled  at  the  ghaftly  corpfe, 
cafts  a  wanton  leer  upon  the  perfon  whofe  glove  he  is 
pulling  on  ;  and  fhe,  unaffeCted  at  the  awful  folemnity, 
is  bufily  employed  in  picking  his  pocket  of  his  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Near  the  door  we  behold  two  mourners,  in 
all  the  pride  of  affliction ;  one  of  whom  is  turning  up 
her  eyes  in  hypocritical  ejaculations.  The  internal  fatif- 
fadtion  of  the  parfon  and  his  next  neighbour,  contrafted 
with  the  affedted  howl  of  the  intoxicated  old  woman  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  difplay  our  artifi’s  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  the  paflions  upon  the  features. 

Sir  James  Thornhill,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  painters 
of  his  time,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  fpeak  highly  of 
thefe  plates,  though  he  did  not  then  approve  of  the 
painter  of  them  for  a  fon-in-law.  Mr.  Hogarth,  without 
obtaining  her  father’s  confent,  married  his  daughter ; 
and  Sir  James,  confidering  him  as  an  obfcure  artifi,  was 
much  difpleafed  with  the  connexion.  Hoping  to  effedt: 
a  reconciliation  between  the  parties,  a  friend  to  both 
took  an  opportunity  one  morning  of  privately  conveying 
the  fix  pictures  of  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs  into  his  drawing¬ 
room.  The  knight,  obferving  them,  eagerly  enquired 
who  was  the  artifi  ;  and,  being  informed,  expreffed  his 
approbation  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Very  well,  very 
“  well,  indeed  !  The  man  who  can  paint  fuch  pictures 
ce  as  thefe,  can  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion  !” 
From  this  time,  however,  he  confidered  the  union  of 
his  daugh  er  with  a  man  of  fuch  talents  as  an  honour  to 
i  his 
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his  family,  and  fully  entitled  to  his  forgivenefs  and  ge¬ 
nerality. 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  fets  of  thefe  prints  were 
fubfcribed  for  before  publication  ;  and  when  they  ap¬ 
peared,  they  were  beheld  with  admiration.  So  delirous 
were  all  ranks  of  people  of  feeing  how  this  little  domefiic 
flory  was  delineated,  that  eight  piratical  imitations  made 
their  appearance  ;  belides  two  copies  on  a  fmaller  fcale, 
publilhed  by  the  permiffion  of  Mr.  Hogarth,  for  Thomas 
Bakewell.  The  whole  feries  were  alfo  reprefented  on 
fan-mounts.  A  fubjedt  for  dramatic  exhibition  was  alfo 
furnilhed  by  thefe  highly  approved  competitions,  written 
by  Theophilus  Cibber ;  and  entitled,  The  Jew  decoyed ; 
or  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs  :  a  ballad  opera. 

The  lix.  original  pidtures  were  fold  for  forty  eight 
pounds  four  fhillings,  to  Mr.  Beckford,  who  afterwards 
was  twice  eledted  chief  magiltrate  of  London.  They 
were  confumed  by  a  fire  which  deftroyed  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  houfe  at  Fonthill,  in  1755. 

The  adventures  of  the  heroine  of  this  liory  conclude 
with  the  fifth  engraving  ;  whence  many  have  imagined 
that  the  lixth  compofition  is  only  to  be  conlidered  as  a 
farce  at  the  end  of  it.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Rouquet ,  in 
his  criticifm  on  this  defign  :  he  concludes  thus, — 11  C'efl 
“  une  farce  dont  la  defunte  eft  pluto  t  Voccafton  que  le  fujet." 
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FIRST  STAGE  OF  CRUELTY. 

TN  the  prints  before  us,  an  ill-fated  boy  begins  his  career 
of  cruelty  by  torturing  an  animal ;  and  by  repeated 
acts  of  barbarity,  bis  heart  becomes  fo  hardened,  that  he 
commits  deliberate  murder,  and  fuffers  the  natural  con- 
fequence — an  ignominious  death.  Thefe  gradations  are 
natural  ;  the  parent,  therefore,  who  fufpe&s  that  this 
root  of  depravity  is  fpringing  up  in  the  bofom  of  his 
child,  fhould  ftrive  to  eradicate  the  noxious  weed. 

The  hero  of  this  tragic  tale  is  Tom  Nero ;  and  the 
badge  on  his  arm  announces  him  to  be  one  of  the  boys 
of  St.  Giles’s  charity-fchool.  A  lad  chalking  on  the 
wall  the  fufpended  figure  inferibed  Tom  Nero,  prepares 
us  to  apprehend  the  future  fate  of  this  young  tyrant,  and 
authorizes  us  to  anticipate  the  reward  of  cruelty. 

Throwing  at  cocks,  as  reprefented  in  this  plate,  might 
poffibly  have  its  origin  from  what  we  call  a  natural 
enmity  to  France  ;  which  is  thus  barbaroufly  exercifed 
againft  the  allegorical  fymbol  of  that  nation,  by  bruif- 
ing  and  beating  him  till  he  expires.  Behold  the  boy 
4  tying 
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tying  a  bone  to  the  tail  of  his  dog,  in  order  to  hurry  him 
through  the  ttreets  with  pain  and  terror;  and  though 
the  faithful  animal  is  kindly  licking  his  hand,  the  mer- 
cilefs  youth  expreffes  his  enjoyment  of  the  brutal  frolic ; 
a  circumftance  which  mull  indicate  a  mod  diabolical  dif- 
pofition.  Another  is  burning  out  the  eyes  of  a  bird, 
with  a  red-hot  knitting-needle,  to  induce  it  to  ting  ;  it 
being  an  obfervation  among  bird-fanciers,  that  fome  of 
the  feathered  race  will  make  no  proficiency  in  linging 
while  their  attention  is  taken  off  by  feeing  any  object  about 
them.  A  group  of  pupils  in  the  art  of  torturing  have 
tied  two  cats  to  the  extremities  of  a  rope,  and  hung  it 
over  a  lamp-iron,  that  they  may  have  the  infinite  fatif- 
faCtion  of  feeing  them  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 

Above  thefe,  from  a  window,  two  cats  are  thrown 
out,  with  a  pair  of  blown-up  bladders  fattened  to  them, 
intended  to  keep  them  fufpended  a  long  time  in  the  air 
before  they  fall.  And  the  fellow  encouraging  a  large  dog 
to  worry  a  fmall  animal  of  the  fame  fpecies,  completes 
the  fhocking  fcene, 

Hogarth,  in  clothing  his  hero  in  a  tattered  uniform, 
intended  to  caft  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  condudt  of 
thefe  fchools  at  that  period  ;  but,  through  the  infpedtion 
of  par ifh- officers,  and  the  care  of  the  truftees  of  thefe 
pariffies,  they  are  now  happily  reformed,  and  become 
ufeful  nurferies  for  unprovided  children. 

The  artift  does  not  feem  t-o  have  touched  upon  thought- 
lefs  or  inconliderate  cruelty.  We  are  indeed  fo  much 
the  creatures  of  habit,  that  thofe  who  would  fhudder  at 
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tying  a  1  obiter  to  a  wooden  fpit,  and  roading  it  alive, 
will  coolly  place  a  parcel  of  oy Iters  between  the  bars  of 
a  flow  fire ;  though  thefe  oyders,  notwithftanding  their 
fuppofed  torpor,  may  have  an  equal  degree  of  feeling 
with  other  fifh  in  armour. 


SECOND  STAGE  OF  CRUELTY. 


THAT  fpirit  of  inhumanity  which  we  obferved  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  youth,  is  advancing  towards  maturity  in  this 
fecond  plate.  Tom  Nero  is  now  become  a  hackney- 
coachman,  in  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
his  difpofition  in  the  treatment  of  his  horfe.  Worn  out 
by  ill  ufage,  and  exhaulhed  by  fatigue,  the  poor  animal 
has  fallen  down,  and  overfet  the  carriage;  and  though 
he  has  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall,  the  mercilefs  wretch  is 
beating  him  for  not  rifing.  Our  artid  has  defcribed  this 
coach  as  carrying  four  barrifiers  from  Thavies  Inn  to 
Wefiminfier  Hall,  at  that  time  the  longed  drilling  fare, 
for  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  clubbed  their  three¬ 
pence  each.  In  confequence  of  the  accident  of  over¬ 
turning  the  coach,  we  behold  thefe  ludicrous  periwig- 
pated  perfonages  crawling  out  of  that  vehicle. 

A  man  with  a  benevolent  countenance,  taking  the 
number  of  the  coach,  is  firongly  contraded  with  the 
favage  ferocity  of  the  coachman,  or  the  apparent  terror 
of  the  lawyers. 


A  drover 
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A  drover  is  reprefented  beating  a  tender  over-driven 
Iamb,  with  a  large  club,  for  not  going  fatter ;  and  by 
the  feverity  of  his  repeated  blows,  the  poor  animal  is  on 
the  point  of  expiring.  Further  back  appears  a  brewer’s 
dray,  the  wheels  of  which  are  patting  over  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  boy  playing  with  a  hoop,  while  the  drayman, 
regardlefs  of  confequences,  is  atleep  on  the  thafts.  In 
the  back  ground  we  fee  a  poor  overladen  afs,  and  the 
matter,  fuppoting  him  not  fufficiently  burthened,  has 
mounted  upon  his  back,  and  taken  a  loaded  porter  be¬ 
hind  him.  The  foremoft  of  thefe  riders  is  beating  the 
poor  animal  unmercifully  over  the  fhoulders,  and  a  fellow 
behind  is  goading  him  with  a  pitchfork.  An  overdriven 
bull,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  heroic  fpirits,  has  totted  a 
boy.  Two  bills  ltuck  up  againtt  the  wall,  advertifing 
cock-fighting,  and  Broughton’s  amphitheatre  for  boxing, 
are  further  ipecimens  of  civilization. 


CRUELTY  IN  PERFECTION. 

CONTINUED  a6ts  of  barbarity  are  found  progref- 
fively  to  divett  men  of  their  natural  feelings.  Our  hero 
began  by  torturing  a  faithful  helplefs  dog;  he  then  beat 
out  the  eye  of  an  unoffending  horfe ;  and  by  indulging 
his  malignant  propenfity,  which  at  length  became  natu¬ 
ral,  he  commits  murder — moft  foul  and  aggravated  mur¬ 
der.  Exafperated  by  his  barbarity  to  the  horfe,  his 
mailer  difcharges  him  from  his  fervice,  and  his  wicked 
difpofition  prompted  him  to  have  recourfe  to  robbery  on 
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the  highway  ;  this  is  clearly  intimated  by  the  piftols  and 
watches  found  upon  him. 

Deluded  by  falfe  promifes  and  proteftations,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  an  artlefs  young  woman  to  receive  his  carefifes, 
and  afterwards  accomplifhes  her  ruin  ;  and  pregnancy 
was  the  confequence  of  her  fedudtion.  He  tempts  her 
to  quit  a  happy  fituation,  under  an  indulgent  miftrefs,  to 
rob  that  miftrefs  of  confiderable  property,  and  meet  him 
at  a  place  appointed,  with  the  booty.  Blinded  by  affec¬ 
tion,  fhe  is  punctual  to  her  aftignation,  and  appears 
laden  with  plate.  This  remorfelefs  villain,  having  pre- 
vioufiy  determined  to  deflroy  her,  and  by  that  means 
exonerate  himfelf  from  an  expe&ed  incumbrance,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  detection  of  the  robbery  through  her  com- 
punddion  or  remorfe,  puts  her  inftantly  to  death. 

This  horrid  act  is  perpetrated  with  fuch  favage  bar¬ 
barity,  that  the  head  is  aim  oft  fevered  from  the  body, 
and  the  wrift  cut  almoft  through.  Her  cries  alarm  the 
fervants  of  a  neighbouring  houfe,  who  come  to  her 
affiftance,  but  in  vain ; — the  atrocious  deed  is  done. 
The  murderer,  appalled  by  confcious  guilt,  does  not 
endeavour  to  efcape.  He  furrenders,  without  refiftance, 
to  thofe  punifhments  he  deferves  for  his  execrable  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  his  country. 

The  glimpfe  of  the  moon,  the  owl  and  bat  hovering 
in  the  air,  the  mangled  corfe,  and  the  midnight  “  witch- 
“  ing  hour,”  are  appropriate  to  the  terrific  fcene.  By  a 
letter  from  the  young  woman,  found  in  his  pocket,  we 
learn  that  fhe  had  a  tender  affection  for  her  murderer, 

at 
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at  vvhofe  requeft  fhe  had  plundered  an  Indulgent  mif- 
trefs.  The  contents  of  the  letter  are  as  follow  : 

“  Dear  Tommy, 

“  MY  miftrefs  has  been  the  hetl  of  women  to  me, 
(c  and  my  confcience  flies  in  my  face  as  often  as  I  think 
“  of  wronging  her ;  yet  I  am  refolved  to  venture  body 
te  and  foul  to  do  as  you  would  have  me  :  fo  do  not  fail 
“  to  meet  me  as  you  faid  you  would,  for  I  fhall  bring 
“  along  with  me  all  the  things  I  can  lay  my  hands  on. 
<(  So  no  more  at  prefent ;  but  I  remain  yours  till  death, 

“  Ann  Gill.” 


<*•••>! 


THE  REWARD  OF  CRUELTY. 

AFTER  his  trial,  our  hero,  Tom  Nero,  is  condemned 
to  die  by  the  voice  of  his  country  ;  and  execution  fol¬ 
lows.  From  the  place  of  execution,  he  is  taken  to 
Surgeons’  Hall,  in  order  to  be  anatomized,  that  being 
the  final  part  of  his  fentence.  Hogarth  was  extremely 
accurate  in  thofe  little  markings  which  identify.  The 
gunpowder  in  initials,  T.  N.  on  the  arm,  denote  this  to 
be  the  body  of  Thomas  Nero. 

Lord  Orford,  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  this 
defign,  fays,  “  How  delicate  and  fupcrior  is  Hogarth’s 
“  fatire,  when  he  intimates,  in  the  College  of  Phylicians 
<c  and  Surgeons  that  prelide  at  a  dilfeetion,  how  the 
“  legal  habitude  of  viewing  fhocking  fcenes  hardens  the 
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“  human  mind,  and  renders  it  unfeeling.  The  prefident 
u  maintains  the  dignity  of  infenfibility  over  an  executed 
“  corpfe,  and  coniiders  it  but  as  the  object  of  a  ledture. 
“  In  the  print  of  the  Sleeping  Judges,  the  habitual  in- 
“  difference  only  excites  our  laughter.” 

A  frequent  view  of  fanguinary  fcenes  deadens  fenfi- 
bility,  renders  the  heart  callous,  and  banifhes  every 
tender  fenfation.  The  venerable  diffedtor  appears  to 
have  as  much  feeling  as  the  fubjedt  now  under  his  in- 
Ipedtion  ;  his  affiftant,  who  is  fcooping  out  the  criminal’s 
eyes,  and  the  young  ftudent  fcarifying  the  legs,  feem 
wholly  unaffedted  with  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs.  Sur¬ 
geons  and  butchers  are,  therefore,  wifely  excluded  from 
ferving  on  juries,  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  judicious  obferver,  that 
“  To  render  this  lpedtacle  more  fhocking,  our  artift  has 
“  perhaps  deviated  from  nature,  againft  whofe  laws  he 
“  fo  rarely  offends.  He  has  impreffed  marks  of  agony 
“  on  the  face  of  the  criminal  under  diffedtion ;  whereas 
“  it  is  well  known,  that  the  molt  violent  death  once 
“  pad:,  the  tumult  of  the  features  fubfides  for  ever. 
“  But  in  Hogarth’s  print,  the  wretch  who  has  been  exe- 
<£  cuted  feems  to  feel  the  fubfequent  operation.”  It 
mud  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  in  this  inflance,  our 
painter  has  rather  “  o’erflepped  the  modefty  of  nature 
but  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  the  effedt  of  the  horrid 
fcene  which  is  here  fo  admirably  difplayed,  would  have 
been  much  injured,  if  our  artift  had  depicted  the  mur¬ 
derer  with  a  ferene  and  placid  countenance. 


The 
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The  Ikeletons  are  infcribed  with  the  names  of  James 
Field  and  Maclean,  two  worthies  who  quitted  thefe  re¬ 
gions  with  a  rope  ;  the  former  an  eminent  pugilift,  the 
latter  a  notorious  robber.  The  heads  of  thefe  heroes  of 
the  halter  feem  ridiculing  the  prelident.  The  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  profeffors  of  furgery  here  exhibited,  furnifh 
another  ilriking  proof  of  our  artift’s  extenlive  powers  in 
difplaying  fuch  an  endlefs  variety  of  features,  and  at  once 
fhewing  the  profeffion  of  the  perfon  introduced. 

The  man  depofiting  the  inteflines  in  a  pail,  and  the 
dog  biting  the  murderer’s  heart,  add  horror  to  the 
fhocking  fcene.  The  creft  of  a  phyfician,  carved  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  prefident’s  chair  (viz.  a  hand  feeling 
a  pulfe),  feems  to  indicate  the  firft  advance  towards  a 
guinea. 


Mr. 


Mr.  GARRICK 


IN  THE 

CHARACTER  OF  KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 

npHAT  the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difpofition 
of  Richard’s  mind,  at  the  moment  of  this  delinea¬ 
tion,  the  following  pafiage  from  Shakefpeare  fhould  be 
confulted  : 

“  Give  me  another  harfe — bind  up  my  wounds : — 

“  Have  mercy,  Jefu  !  Soft;  I  did  but  dream — 

“  Oh  coward  confcience,  how  doft  thou  afflidt  me  ! 

“  The  light  burns  blue ! — Is  it  not  dead  midnight? 

“  Cold  fearful  drops  hang  on  my  trembling  flefli.” 


In  character  and  expreflion  of  countenance,  the  artifl: 
has  fucceeded,  though  it  has  been  faid  by  fome  that  the 
likenefs  of  Mr.  Garrick  is  not  preferved  ;  but  let  it  be 
obferved,  that  all  violent  paffion  or  agitation  diftorts  the 
features,  and,  during  its  continuance,  reprefents  them  as 
in  difguife.  The  lamp  diffuling  a  dim  light  through 
the  tent,  the  crucifix,  the  crown,  the  unfheathed  fword, 
and  the  armour  lying  upon  the  ground,  are  appropriate 
accompaniments.  His  helmet  is  crefted  with  a  boar 
pajjant,  the  armorial  enfigns  of  his  family.  To  this 
Shakefpeare  alludes  in  the  following  lines : 
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“  Richard,  the  bloody  and  devouring  boar, 

“  Whole  ravenous  appetite  has  fpoil’d  your  fields, 

“  Laid  the  fair  country  wafte,  and  rudely  cropp’d 
“  Its  ripen’d  hopes  of  fair  pofterity,”  &c. 

% 

“  Jockey  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold,”  &c.  is  judi- 
cioufly  introduced.  The  Aory  is  too  well  known  to 
require  explanation  here. 

The  whole  competition  is  Ample  and  well  conceived ; 
and  Hogarth  has  difplayed  Angular  propriety  in  chooAng 
to  paint  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  character  of  Richard  the 
Third.  In  that  character  he  made  his  ArA  appearance 
on  the  9th  of  October  1741,  at  Goodman’s  Fields,  and 
his  manner  of  performing  it  evinced  talents  which  me¬ 
rited  that  celebrity  he  afterwards  obtained.  He  intro¬ 
duced  an  eafy  and  familiar,  though  a  forcible  Ayle ;  and 
Quin,  till  that  time  a  very  popular  adlor,  began  to  be 
complained  of  for  his  laboured  adtion,  hollow  tones,  and 
pompous  phrafeology. 

Mr.  Pope,  induced  by  Lord  Orrery’s  perfuaAons,  went 
to  Goodman’s  Fields,  and  faw  him  in  the  ArA  dawn  of 
his  fame.  Fie  was  fo  Aruck  with  the  natural  elocution 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  that  he  exclaimed,  “  This  young  man 
((  will  be  Aattered,  and  he  will  be  ruined  ;  for  there  will 
“  be  no  competitor  that  can  excite  his  emulation.”  He 
had,  however,  many  competitors,  but  not  an  equal.  Till 
he  appeared,  the  whole  art  of  playing  conAAed  in  mea- 
fured  pompous  periods ;  and  an  approach  to  nature  was 
cpnAdered  as  a  departure  from  eloquence. 


To 
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To  defcribe  Mr.  Garrick’s  various  powers  as  an  atflor, 
to  thofe  who  have  feen  him,  is  unneceflary  ;  and  to 
thofe  who  have  not,  it  is  impoffible.  The  critics  have 
expatiated  on  his  powers  and  defedts,  and  many  have 
dogmatically  pronounced,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him 
to  be  a  good  comedian ;  but  the  remarks  of  thefe  inge¬ 
nious  gentlemen  were  foon  forgotten ;  the  teflimony  of 
an  applauding  public  fully  anfwered  and  refuted  them. 

It  mutt  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  town  was 
nearly  furfeited  by  the  injudicious  praife  of  Mr.  Garrick’s 
friends.  Their  fulfome  flattery  would  have  been  difgufl- 
ing  to  any  other  man  ;  but  he  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to 
ftrong  dofes  of  panegyric,  that  he  could  at  laft  fwallow 
them  double  diitilled.  His  friend  Dr.  Goldfmith,  in  his 
poem  of  Retaliation,  was  no  ftranger  to  his  love  of  fame, 
as  appears  from  his  introducing  the  following  lines  : 


“  Of  praife  a  mere  glutton,  he  fwallow’d  what  came, 

“  And  the  puff  of  a  dunce, — he  miftook  it  for  fame ; 

“  Till  his  relifh  grown  callous  almoft  to  difeafe, 

“  Who  pepper’d  the  higheft  was  fiireft  to  pleafe. 

“  But  let  us  be  candid,  and  fpeak  out  our  mind  ; 

“  If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind.” 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  in  Dr.  Johnfon’s  Life  of  Edmund  Smith. 
After  mentioning  a  Mr.  Walmfley,  he  adds,  “  At  this 
“  man’s  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  inftrudlive 
“  hours  with  companions  fuch  as  are  not  often  to  be 
“  found ;  with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who 
“  has  gladdened  life  ;  with  Dr.  James,  whofe  ikill  in 
“  phyflc  will  be  long  remembered  ;  and  with  David 
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(C  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this 
“  character  of  our  common  friend.  But  what  are  the 
“  hopes  of  man  !  I  am  difappointed  by  that  firoke  of 
te  death,  which  has  eclipfed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and 
“  impoverithed  the  public  flock  of  harmlefs  pleafure.” 

Mr.  Duncombe,  of  Duncombe  Park,  in  Yorkfhire,  gave 
two  hundred  pounds  for  the  original  pidture,  from  which 
this  print  was  copied,  and  it  now  remains  in  the  poflef- 
lion  of  his  family.  With  Mr.  Garrick,  Hogarth  lived 
in  habits  of  great  friendfhip  ;  and  the  latter  defigned  for 
him,  as  prefident  of  the  Shakefpeare  club,  a  mahogany 
chair  richly  carved,  on  the  back  of  which  hangs  a  medal 
of  the  poet,  carved  by  Hogarth  out  of  the  mulberry-tree 
planted  at  Stratford  by  Shakefpeare. 


THE 
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ra^H  I S  admirable  reprefentation  of  the  manners  of 
-®-  England  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  which 
appeared  furpriting  to  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  hitlory  of  the  plate.  Before  publication  it  was  in- 
fcribed  to  George  the  Second,  and  the  pidture  taken  to 
St.  James’s,  in  full  expedtation  of  obtaining  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  His  Majetty,  though  an  honeft  man  and  a 
foldier,  was  not  a  very  excellent  judge  of  works  of  hu¬ 
mour,  and  exprefled  great  diffatisfadtion  on  viewing  this 
lingular  delineation. 

The  following  dialogue  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  on 
this  occafion  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  lord  in 
waiting : 

Sovereign.  Pray  who  is  this  Hogarth  ? 

Nobleman.  A  painter,  my  Liege. 

Sovereign.  I  hate  bainting  and  boetry  too !  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  ever  did  any  good  !  Does  this 
fellow  mean  to  laugh  at  my  guards  ? 

Nobleman.  The  pidture,  pleafe  your  Majefly,  mud: 
undoubtedly  be  contidered  as  a  burlefque  ! 
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Sovereign.  What !  a  bainter  burlefque  a  foldier  ?  He 
deferves  to  be  picketed  for  his  infolence  !  Take  the 
trumpery  out  of  my  fight. 

The  pi<5ture  was  accordingly  returned  to  the  artifi,  who, 
mortified  at  fuch  a  reception  of  what  he  had  confidered  as 
his  beft  performance,  immediately  altered  the  infcription 
beneath  the  plate,  and  caufed  to  be  inferted  the  King  of 
PruJJia ,  inftead  of  the  King  of  England,  as  an  encourager 
of  the  arts.  To  elucidate  a  circumfiance  in  this  jufily 
celebrated  performance,  Mr.  Nichols  informs  us,  that 
et  near  Tottenham  Court  Nurfery  was  the  place  where 
t(  the  famous  Broughton’s  amphitheatre  for  boxing  was 
“  eredted.  It  has  been  fince  taken  down,  having  been 
“  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  jufiices  not  permitting  fuch 
<£  kind  of  diverfions.  This  will  account  for  the  appear- 
“  ance  of  the  bruifers  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
te  print.”  A  very  good  explanation  of  this  print  is  given 
in  the  Student,  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  by  Bonnel  Thornton  ;  the 
fubftance  of  which  we  have  extracted  from  that  perform¬ 
ance,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

The  fcene  is  laid  at  Tottenham  Court  Turnpike  ;  the 
King’s  Head,  Adam  and  Eve,  &c.  appearing  in  full 
view ;  a  part  of  the  guards,  baggage,  &c.  marching  to¬ 
wards  Highgate,  and  a  beautiful  difiant  profpedt  of  the 
country,  is  alfo  reprefented. 

.  *  '  ■  .  *.  *s* 

Near  the  centre  of  the  picture,  which  exhibits  a  hu¬ 
morous  view  of  a  military  march,  the  painter  has  dif- 
played  his  principal  figure,  which  is  a  handfome  young 
grenadier,  with  a  repentant  countenance,  exprefiive  alfo 
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of  pity  2nd  concern.  The  occafion.  is  difcovered  by  the 
two  females,  who  appear  as  candidates  for  his  perfon ; 
one  of  them  has  got  poffeffion  of  his  right  arm,  and  the 
other  has  feized  his  left.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand 
is  a  fine  young  girl,  in  an  advanced  ftage  of  pregnancy, 
reduced  to  the  miferable  employment  of  felling  ballads ; 
with  a  look  full  of  love,  tendernefs,  and  diftrefs,  fhe 
cafts  her  eyes  on  her  feducer,  and,  weeping,  feems  to 
lay  : — “  Sure  you  cannot,  will  not  leave  me  !’* 

The  woman  on  the  left  is  finely  contrafted  to  this  girl ; 
for  rage  and  jealoufy  mark  every  feature  of  her  face. 
This  is  the  exafperated  lawful  wife,  who,  finding  her 
hufband  doatingly  fond  of  a  loofe  woman,  affaults  him 
with  great  violence  for  neglecting  her  beauty  and  attrac¬ 
tions.  To  the  fury  of  her  countenance,  and  the  thun¬ 
dering  clamour  of  her  tongue,  another  terror  is  produced 
— a  roll  of  papers,  whereon  is  written  the  Remembrancer , 
reminds  the  youth  of  an  unfortunate  circumftance  he 

J 

would  gladly  forget.  The  two  other  papers,  of  which 
this  fury  is  the  vender,  are  the  Jacobites’ Journal,  and 
the  London  Evening  Poll. 

The  two  females  are  of  different  parties,  as  may  be 
feen  by  the  ballad  of  “  God  fave  our  noble  King,”  and 
a  print  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  bafket  of  the 
girl :  a  crofs  upon  the  wife’s  back  fufficiently  denotes  the 
painter's  intention  ;  and,  what  is  truly  beautiful,  thefe 
incidents  are  applicable  to  the  march.  The  hard-favoured 
ferjeant  behind  ferves  to  throw  forward  the  principal 
figure. 
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The  drummer  On  the  right  has  alfo  his  two  remem¬ 
brancers  a  woman,  and  a  boy,  the  produce  of  their 
kinder  hours,  enforce  their  claim  by  a  violent  feizure  of 
his  perfon.  The  remonflrances  of  (he  woman  are  poured 
forth  with  vehemence,  and  her  vociferation  is  aided  by 
the  howling  of  the  child.  The  drummer,  not  relifhing 
the  vocal  concert,  applies  to  the  indrument  of  noife  in 
his  pfofeflion,  and  endeavours  to  drown  their  united  dif- 
cord,  in  which  he  is  fortunately  affifted  by  the  “  ear- 
“  piercing  fife.” 

Between  the  two  figures  before  defcribed,  appears  an 
important,  but  meagre  Frenchman,  whilpering  with 
an  Independent.  The  Frenchman  produces  a  letter, 
which  he  allures  his  friend  contains  pofitive  intelligence 
that  ten  thoufand  of  his  countrymen  are  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  fupport  of  liberty  and  independency.  The 
perfon  to  whom  the  letter  is  fhewn,  was  meant  for  an 
old  Highlander  in  difguife,  as  appears  from  the  plaid  feen 
through  an  opening  in  his  grey  coat.  Rouquet  has  no¬ 
ticed  this  circumflance  in  the  following  words  :  “  11  parle 
“  a  un  homme  dont  la  nation  ejl  indiquee  par  V  e  toff e  de  fa 
“  vejle,  qui  ejl  celle  dont  s’habdlent  les  habitans  des  mon~ 
ii  tagnes  d'EcoJfe .” 

A  fine  contrail:  is  produced  between  the  fmile  of  inno¬ 
cence  in  the  child  at  the  woman’s  back,  and  the  grin 
of  a  gentleman  near  it;  while  the  hard  countenance  of 
the  mother  gives  a  delicacy  to  the  grenadier’s  favourite. 

The  group  of  figures  under  the  Adam  and  Eve  a~e 
engaged  in  the  then  fafhionable  art  of  pugiiifm  ;  and 
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among  them  is  a  young  man  of  quality.  This  ferocious 
youth  is  one  of  the  noble  encouragers  of  this  truly  laud¬ 
able  fcience  ;  and  the  artift  has  very  judicioufly  furnifhed 
him  with  a  face  expreffive  of  thofe  boifterous  paffions 
which  are  neceffary  for  forming  fuch  a  hero. 

An  old  woman,  moved  by  compaffion,  endeavours  to 
force  through  the  crowd,  but  is  prevented  by  a  fellow 
who  prefers  mifchief  to  humanity.  Above  them  appears 
an  amateur  in  the  fcience,  of  meagre  frame,  who  feems 
to  enjoy  the  combat ;  and,  with  fills  clenched,  imagines 
himfelf  engaged  in  it.  This  figure  is  finely  contralled 
with  the  heavy  fluggifh  fellow  juft  behind.  The  infcription, 
Tottenham  Court  Nurfery ,  inferted  on  a  fign-poft,  is  aptly 
introduced. 

Faffing  through  the  turnpike,  we  behold  a  carriage 
laden  with  implements  of  war ;  as  drums,  halberds, 
tent-poles,  and  hoop-petticoats.  On  thefe  are  exhibited 
two  old  female  campaigners,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a 
pipe,  and  holding  a  converfation  in  fire  and  fmoke. 
Thefe  grotefque  figures  are  finely  oppofed  by  that  of  a 
delicate  girl  on  the  fame  carriage,  engaged  in  the  ma¬ 
ternal  duty  of  luckling  a  child.  The  little  boy  lying  at 
her  feet  has  a  fmall  trumpet  in  his  mouth,  merely  to 
diftinguilh  him  as  one  of  the  martial  breed. 

The  group  of  ferious  figures  in  the  centre  is  finely 
relieved  by  a  fcene  of  humour  on  the  left.  Here  an 
officer  is  killing  a  milk-maid,  who,  by  her  countenance, 
appears  not  in  the  leaft  offended  at  his  rudenefs.  The 
gallant’s  ruffles  fuffer  in  the  adtion,  and  the  girl  is  robbed 
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of  her  milk  by  an  arch  foldier,  who  takes  advantage  of 
her  neglecting  her  pails,  and  is  tilling  his  hat  with  the 
white  nourifhing  fluid.  An  arch  chimney- fweeper  re- 
quefts  the  foldier  to  fupply  him  with  a  capful :  another 
foldier  points  out  the  jeft  to  a  feltow  who  is  felling  pies  ; 
the  itinerant  paftrycook,  with  a  face  full  of  frolic  and 
meaning,  is  diverted  from  the  protection  of  h;s  goods, 
which  are  dexteroufly  removed  by  the  obfervant  hero.  In 
the  character  of  the  pie-man,  the  pencil  has  exceeded  all 
defcription. 

The  old  foldier,  conquered  by  all-potent  gin,  though 
requefting  more  of  it,  is  in  danger  of  having  water  poured 
into  his  mouth  by  his  waggifh  comrade.  This  infult  is 
rejected  with  difdain  by  the  experienced  toper,  who 
applies  to  his  wife,  the  bearer  of  his  arms  and  bottle, 
to  fupply  him  with  a  quartern  of  the  delicious  beverage. 

An  emaciated  child  extends  its  little  arms,  and  withes 
for  a  drop  of  liquor,  the  tafle  of  which  he  is  perfectly 
acquainted  with.  The  introducing  a  couple  of  chickens 
fo  near  fuch  a  crowd,  was  deemed  an  abfurdity,  till  it  was 
pointed  out  that  thofe  chickens  were  in  purfuit  of  the 
ben,  which  appears  to  have  a  refting-place  in  the  pocket 
©f  a  tailor. 


An  honeft  fellow  is  giving  tokens  of  his  loyalty,  by 
throwing  up  his  hat,  and  crying,  God  blefs  King  George, 
Before  him  is  a  figure  loyally  drunk,  who  vows  detl ruc¬ 
tion  on  the  heads  of  the  rebels.  A  humane  foldier, 
obterving  a  fellow  heavy  laden  with  a  barrel  of  gin,  and 
flopped  by  the  multitude  of  people,  is  kindly  endeavour- 
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ing  to  eafe  him  of  part  of  his  burden,  from  a  hole  which 
he  has  bored  in  the  head  of  the  catk.  Near  him  is  a 
figure  of  what  may,  in  the  army,  be  called  a  pretty  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  reminds  us  of  what  Lord  North  once 
declared  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he  faw  no  harm 
in  the  officers  of  the  guards  ;  “  They  have  nothing  to 
“  do,”  added  he,  “  but  walk  in  the  Park,  kifs  the  nur- 
“  fery- maids,  and  drink  the  childrens’  milk.” — That  the 
officers  of  the  guards  are  now  of  a  different  flamp,  is 
very  apparent,  from  their  valiant  conduct  on  a  number 
of  trying  occafions :  General  Abercromby  has  caufed  to 
be  regill ered,  in  our  Gazettes,  the  particulars  of  their 
intrepid  condudt  at  Aboukir  and  Alexandria. 

The  principal  figure  obfervable  at  the  King’s  Head, 
is  a  noted  fat  Covent-garden  lady,  who  devoutly  prays 
for  the  army’s  fuccefs,  and  the  return  of  her  babes  of 
grace.  This  figure  is  introduced  in  the  eleventh  print 
of  Indufiry  and  Idlenefs,  and  was  detigned  as  a  portrait 
of  Mother  Douglas,  of  the  Piazza.  A  military  gentle¬ 
man  offers  a  letter  to  one  of  this  lady’s  children,  who 
rejects  it.  A  charitable  girl  bellows  a  Chilling  on  a 
cripple,  while  another  adminiflers  a  cordial  to  her  com¬ 
panion.  All  the  windows  are  crowded  with  limilar  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  the  houfe-top  is  ornamented  with  three  cats, 
appropriate  emblems  of  the  animals  below. 

This  reprefentation  contains  three  genuine  portraits,- 
all  of  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  artifl,  viz.  A  noted 
French  pie  man  ;  one  of  the  young  fifers  then  recently 
introduced  into  the  army  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland; 
and  an  arch-looking  chimney-fweeper.  The  two  latter 

were 
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were  hired"  by  Hogarth,  who  gave  each  of  them  half-a- 
crown  for  his  patience  in  fitting  while  his  likenefs  was 
taken.  The  original  picture  was  difpofed  of  by  lottery. 
The  Foundling  Hofpital  had  the  unfold  tickets,  as  a 
prefent  from  Hogarth ;  and  among  them  was  the  fortu¬ 
nate  number  ;  foon  after  which,  he  waited  on  the  trea- 
furer  to  the  charity,  acquainting  him  that  the  truftees 
were  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  the  pidture  by  auction. 
Scarce,  however,  was  his  meffage  delivered  before  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  would  never  afterwards  confent 
to  the  meafure  he  had  originally  propofed.  The  Duke 
of  Ancafter  once  offered  three  hundred  pounds  for  it ; 
and  it  is  faid,  one  thoufand  pounds  have  been  bid  for  it 
by  another  gentleman. 

Of  the  dramatic  effect  of  this  picture,  Mr.  Murphy 
gives  ample  teftimony,  in  the  Gray’s-inn  Journal,  vol.i. 
numb.  20.  “  The  eera  may  arrive  when,  through  the 

“  inftability  of  the  Englifh  language,  the  fiyle  of  Jofeph 
Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  fhall  be  obliterated,  when  the 
chara&ers  fhall  be  unintelligible,  and  the  humour 
i(  lofe  its  relifh  ;  but  the  many  perfonages  which  the 
“  manner-painting  hand  of  Hogarth  has  called  forth  into 
mimic  life,  will  not  fade  fo  foon  from  the  canvafs  ; 
“  and  that  admirable  pifiurefque  comedy,  The  March  to 
“  Finchley,  will  perhaps  divert  pofierity  as  long  as 
“  the  Foundling  Hofpital  fhall  do  honour  to  the  JBritifh 
“  nation.” 

It  is  ohferved  by  Mr.  Strange,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the 
Rife  and  Eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  &c.  that 
“  the  donations  in  painting  which  feveral  artifts  pre- 

X  4  “  fen  ted 
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6‘  Tented  to  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  firfl:  led  to  the  idea 
“  of  thofe  exhibitions  which  are  at  prefent  To  lucrative 
e<  to  our  Royal  Academy,  and  To  entertaining  to  the 
“  public.  Of  thefe  benefactors,  Hogarth  muft  certainly 
“  be  conlidered  as  the  chief.” 


CREDULITY, 


CREDULITY,  SUPERSTITION, 
AND  FANATICISM. 

•a  1 

'rTTHOEVER  attentively  reads  hiftory  muft  be  afto- 
*  *  nifhed  at  the  flow  progrefs  of  philofophy,  and  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  credulity,  superstition,  and 
fanaticism.  This  deflrudtive  band  had  exiftence  prior 
to  Chriftianity.  The  Pagan  temples  had  incantations  for 
conjuring  down  deities  ;  the  ancient  Romans  had  priefts 
of  various  orders ;  there  were  alfo  augurs  and  foothfayers, 
who,  by  infpe<fting  the  entrails  of  beafls,  foretold  future 
events ;  and,  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  defeat  of  ar¬ 
mies.  Succeeding  ages  faw  thefe  heathen  temples  fo- 
lemnly  confecrated,  and  in  procefs  of  time  they  were 
metamorphofed  into  Chriftian  churches;  the  fculptures 
of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Venus,  and  Diana,  becoming  faints 
by  virtue  of  a  new  baptifm. 

Demonology  was  a  favourite  do&rine  ^  and  appari¬ 
tions,  witches,  dreams,  and  divinations,  formed  a  creed 
of  fuperflition.  This  mythology  of  weak  minds  has  been 
carried  through  every  age  and  country,  by  oral  tradition 
and  unfounded  record.  An  a6t  was  palled  for  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  witchcraft,  and  many  a  poor  culprit  fufFered 
•death  in  confequence  of  that  flatute. 


Lord 
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Lord  Bacon  remarks,  that  fuperftition  is  worfe  than 
atheifm  :  it  takes  from  religion  every  attraction,  every 
comfort ;  and  the  place  of  humble  hope,  and  patient 
refignation,  is  fupplied  by  melancholy,  defpair,  and  mad- 
nefs.  To  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  fuperftition  and  fanati- 
cifm,  and  to  laugh  fuch  notions  out  of  countenance,  is 
the  aim  of  our  artift  in  this  engraving.  “  For  deep  and 
<£  ufeful  fatire,”  fays  Lord  Orford,  <s  this  is  the  moft 
<c  fublime  of  all  his  works.” 

0 

The  text,  “  I  fpeak  as  a  fool,”  is  a  type  of  the  preacher, 
whofe  ftrength  of  lungs  is  a  convenient  fubftitute  for 
ftrength  of  argument.  His  right  hand  poifes  a  witch 
aftride  upon  a  broomftick,  and  in  his  left  he  fufpends  an 
emiffary  of  Satan.  The  gridiron  is  fhewn  as  a  terror  to 
the  ungodly,  and  an  incubus  in  the  fhape  of  a  cat  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  witch’s  breaft.  By  the  violent  agitations 
of  the  preacher,  his  gown  flies  open,  and  difcovers  him 
arrayed  in  a  Harlequin’s  jacket ;  and  his  wig  falling  off 
difplays  the  fhaven  crown  of  a  Jefuit.  But  regardlefs  of 
the  lofs  of  his  wig,  and  burning  with  the  heat  of  ecftacy, 
he  foars  through  the  dark  regions  of  fuperftition,  fettles 
in  the  third  heavens,  and  breathes  empyreal  air. 

The  poft-boy’s  cap  upon  the  head  of  the  little  cherubim 
Mercury,  flying  through  the  clouds,  denotes  him  a  fpecial 
meflenger  from  above ;  and  he  bears  in  his  mouth  an  ex- 
prefs  directed  to  Saint  Money-trap.  Beneath  the  pulpit  are. 
two  lambs  of  the  flock  in  ecftacy.  The  young  man  with 
a  round  head  of  hair  is  probably  a  lay-preacher ;  with-' 
holy  zeal  he  puts  the  vyaxen  model  of  a  female  faint  > 
down  her  alluring  bofom. 


In 
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In  the  fame  pew  are  two  fellows  very  differently  af¬ 
fected  ;  one  of  them  has  a  defpairing  countenance,  and 
the  other  fleeps  ;  a  malignant  imp  of  darknefs,  however, 
endeavours  to  awake  him  by  a  whifper,  that  he  may 
hear  fuch  curfes  as  are  denounced.  Curfes,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  are  not  peculiar  to  one  church.  John  Boys, 
D.  D.  dean  of  Canterbury  in  1629,  gained  great  applaufe 
by  turning  the  Lord’s  Prayer  into  the  following  execra¬ 
tion,  when  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs  ;  “  Our  pope 
“  which  art  in  Rome,  curfed  be  thy  name  ;  perifhed  may 
“  be  thy  kingdom  ;  hindered  may  thy  will  be;  as  it  is 
(C  in  heaven,  fo  in  earth,”  &c. 

Between  two  cherubs  is  the  fonorous  clerk,  who  has 
every  feature  full-charged  with  hypocrify.  The  congre¬ 
gation  join  in  this  enchanting  ferenade  ;  and  the  roar  of 
the  preacher,  combined  with  a  chorus  of  lighs,  groans, 
and  fhrieks,  produces  a  delightful  fymphony.  Among 
the  crowd  we  difcover  a  young  convert,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  fpiritual  confelfor,  who,  pointing  to  Brimftone 
Ocean,  unfolds  a  tale  which  greatly  terrifies  his  difciple. 
The  fanguinary  Jew  facrifices  an  unfortunate  infeCt  which 
he  found  trefpaffing  on  his  head. 

Credulity  is  illuflrated  by  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Tofts,  the 
rabbit- breeder  of  Godaiming,  with  her  fuppofed  progeny 
galloping  from  under  her  petticoats.  Next  to  Mrs.  Tofts 
is  a  'poffejj'ed  fhoeblack,  clearing  his  flomach  of  hobnails 
and  iron  fiaples.  This  figure  is  intended  for  the  boy  of 
Bilfon,  who  fwallowed  as  many  tenpenny  nails  as  would 
have  furnifhed  an  ironmonger’s  fhop.  This  youth,  who 
ip  his  day  deceived  a  whole  county,  was  only  thirteen 

years 
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years  of  age  :  his  extraordinary  fits  an  1  agitations  in¬ 
duced  thofe  who  faw  him  to  believe  he  was  bewitched, 
and  poffeffed  of  a  devil.  From  the  bottle  in  his  hand, 
an  imprifoned  fpirit  mounts  into  the  regions  of  air,  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  its  hand.  The  book  on  which  the 
necromancer  has  depofited  his  bafket,  is  King  James’s 
Demonology  ;  this,  with  Whitfield’s  Journal,  which  we 
perceive  among  the  implements  of  his  art,  alludes  to  the 
fources  whence  he  had  fought  infpiration. 

The  Turk,  fmoking  his  tube  at  a  window,  is  aftonifhed 
at  the  flrange  fcene,  and  gratefully  thanks  his  Maker  that 
he  was  early  initiated  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  di¬ 
vine  truths  of  the  Koran.  As  ornaments  to  the  pulpit,  we 
are  prefented  with  the  apparition  which  warned  Sir  George 
Villars  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  danger  from  the 
knife  of  Felton  ;  in  the  fecond,  with  Julius  Caefar’s  ghoft 
reproaching  Brutus  ;  and  in  the  third,  with  the  ghofl  of 
Mrs.  Veale  appearing  to  Mrs.  Bargrave.  Beneath  is  the 
Tedworth  drummer ;  and,  in  the  frame  below,  Fanny, 
the  phantom  of  Cock-lane.  Thefe  ferve  as  a  head-piece 
to  a  mental  thermometer,  which  afcertains  the  different 
degrees  of  heat  in  the  blood  of  an  enthufiaft.  The  artifl 
has  placed  it  upright  upon  two  books,  viz.  Wejleys, 
Sermons  and  Glanville  on  Witches ,  to  fhew  us  that  fuper- 
ftition  and  credulity  are  companions  of  fanaticifm. 

On  the  preacher’s  left  hand,  fufpendcd  to  a  ring  in- 
ferted  in  a  human  noflril,  hangs  the  fcale  of  vociferation. 
A  fmall  fphere  hangs  to  the  hook  of  the  chandelier, 
whereon  is  engraven  Delerts  of  new  Purgatory.  On  the 
globe,  out  of  which  fpring  the  branches  for  candles,  is 

written, 
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written,  A  Globe  of  Hell,  as  newly  drawn  by  R - ne : 

it  is  fo  formed  as  to  give  the  caricature  of  a  human  face, 
and  baptized  Horrid  Zone ;  round  one  eye  is  infcribed  the 
Bottomlefs  Pit ,  and  round  the  other  Molten-lead  Lake ; 
on  one  cheek  is  Brim/lone  Ocean ;  on  the  other.  Parts 
unknown ;  and  round  the  mouth,  Eternal  Damnation 
Gulph.  Thefe  are  given  as  fpecimens  of  Tabernacle 
phrafeology.  In  this  clafs  comes  the  hymn  hanging 
upon  the  clerk’s  defk  : 

M  Only  love  to  us  be  given ; 

**  Lord,  we  afk  no  other  heaven.” 

Whitfield's  Hymns,  p.  130. 

The  poors  box  is  a  moufe-trap,  plainly  intimating  that 
whatever  money  is  depofited  will  be  fecured  for  the  rapa¬ 
cious  collectors. 


BEFORE 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 


CONSISTING  OF  TWO  PLATES. 


HE  author  of  “  The  Works  of  Mr  Hogarth  mo- 


“  ralized,”  has  thought  proper  to  omit  the  fubjedts 
of  Before  and  After,  “  they  being,”  he  obferves, 
te  of  too  ludicrous  a  nature  to  have  a  place.”  Mr. 
Ireland,  without  faying  any  thing  concerning  them,  has 
inferted  them  fomewhat  awkwardly,  as  if  they  were  not 
perfedtly  legitimate. 

The  original  pictures,  from  which  thefe  two  prints 
were  taken,  were  painted  to  oblige  a  certain  lafcivious 
nobleman,  whofe  name  entitles  him  to  no  commemo¬ 
ration.  Mr.  Hogarth  is  faid  to  have  repented  of  having 
engraved  them  ;  and  Mr.  Nichols  fcruples  not  to  fay, 
“  that  almofl  every  poffefTbr  of  his  works  will  with  they 
“  had  been  withheld  from  the  public,  as  often  as  he  is 
“  obliged  to  fnew  the  volume  that  contains  them  to 
“  ladies.  To  omit  them,  is  to  mutilate  the  collection  ; 
ie  to  pin  the  leaves,  on  which  they  are  patted,  together, 
tl  is  a  circumftance  that  tends  only  to  promote  curiofity ; 
“  and  to  difplay  them  would  be  to  fet  decency  at  defiance. 
“  The  painter  who  indulges  himfelf  or  his  employers  in 
(t  fuch  reprefentations,  will  forfeit  the  general  praife 
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et  be  might  have  gained  by  a  choice  of  lefs  offenfive 
“  fubjedts.” 

His  noble  advifer  mull  have  had  uncommon  influence 
over  the  ingenious  artift,  who,  before,  hardly  ever 
deigned  to  execute  any  fubjedl  propofed  or  recommended 
to  him. 


STROLLING 


STROLLING  PLAYERS 

DRESSING  IN  A  BARN. 


*  I  'O  thofe  who  are  pleafed  with  a  multiplicity  and  di- 
verfity  of  contrafled  figures,  the  piece  before  us 
muft  be  highly  entertaining.  Here  we  fee  confufion 
jpriixed  with  uniformity ;  inconfiftency  united  with  pro¬ 
priety  ;  royalty  degraded  by  the  enfigns  of  beggary  ;  and 
beggary  adorned  by  the  regalia  of  royalty.  Lord  Orford 
aflerts,  that  this  print,  “  for  wit  and  imagination,  without 
<e  any  other  end,  ought  to  be  ranked  as  the  firft  of 
“  Hogarth’s  works  and  Rouquet  fays,  “  The  drolling 
“  comedians  are  reprefented  in  a  barn,  amidft  a  ridi- 
te  culous  aflemblage  of  mifery  and  theatrical  parade, 
preparing  to  perform  a  tragedy.” 

The  fcene  is  laid  in  a  barn,  and  intended  to  reprefent 
the  drefling-room  of  an  itinerant  company.  The  time  is 
evening  ;  the  company  from  the  London  theatres  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  perform  a  farce,  which,  we  are  informed  by 
the  playbill,  is  entitled.  The  Devil  to  pay  in  Heaven. 
The  characters  are  chiefly  deities,  and  thofe  of  the  firfl 
order.  We  behold  the  names  of  Jupiter ,  Juno ,  Diana , 
Flora ,  Flighty  Syren ,  Aurora ,  Eagle,  and  Cupid ;  with 
devils ,  ghofts ,  and  attendants.  Rope-dancing,  tumbling, 
& c.  is  included  in  the  bill  of  fare.  The  inferior  per¬ 
formers 
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formers  are  two  mufical  kittens,  a  pair  of  fiery  dragons, 
and  a  venerable  monkey. 

Jupiter  and  Cupid  are  jointly  engaged  in  reaching  down 
a  pair  of  ftockings  that  are  hung  on  a  cloud  to  dry. 
Queen  Juno  is  pathetically  rehearfing  her  part,  while 
the  feeble  goddefs  Night,  reprefented  by  a  negro  girl  in 
a  flarry  robe,  is  mending  a  hole  in  her  majefly’s  dock¬ 
ings.  A  venerable  one-eyed  female,  who,  by  her  dagger 
and  mantle,  appears  to  be  the  tragic  mute,  is  cutting  off  a 
cat’s  tail,  to  procure  fome  crimfon  fluid  for  murderous 
purpofes.  Grimalkin,  to  revenge  this  barbarous  indig¬ 
nity,  feizes  the  female  tumbler  with  her  teeth  and  talons. 
Two  little  devils,  with  horns  juft  budded,  are  earneflly 
contending  for  priority  in  attacking  the  flagon  of  ale. 

The  chafte  Diana,  though  ftripped  to  her  chemife, 
with  one  foot  refting  on  her  hoop,  and  the  other  behind 
the  altar,  is  raving  in  the  high-flown  rant  of  tragedy. 
The  blooming  Flora  we  defcry  feated  at  her  toilette, 
which  is  a  wicker  hamper;  to  which  is  appended  a  label, 
infcribed  Jewels ;  as  containing  perhaps  the  glittering 
regalia  of  the  company.  In  one  hand  the  holds  a  tallow 
candle,  with  which  the  delicately  paftes  her  hair ;  the 
other  contains  a  dredger,  to  powder  her  head. 

We  recognife  Aurora  by  the  glittering  in  her  hair. 
Her  rofy  fingers  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  in¬ 
toxicated  fyren,  who  is  offering  the  weeping  hero  a  glafs 
of  fpirits.  This  the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter  gladly  accepts, 
hoping  to  obtain  relief  from  an  aching  tooth.  The  fyren 
is  perhaps  accufing  her  partner  of  inconftancy.  Her 

Y  cruel 
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cruel  fufpicions  wound  his  feeling  heart ;  and  he  denies 
the  charge  with  flowing  tears.  In  one  corner  we  fee  a 
lady,  who  perfonates  Jove’s  eagle,  feeding  a  child.  Within 
the  hollow  crown  is  placed  a  tin  faucepan,  with  the 
infant’s  food.  In  the  other  corner  we  behold  a  monkey  j 
two  kittens  feem  to  be  happily  engaged  ;  and  near  them 
are  three  emblems  of  the  law — two  judges’  periwigs,  and 
a  halter. 

A  mitre,  containing  tragedies,  farces,  and  a  dark  lan¬ 
tern,  is  placed  upon  a  pulpit-cuflnon.  A  trunk,  ferving 
fometimes  for  the  concealment  of  Iachimo,  and  fome- 
times  for  the  coffin  of  Juliet,  now  performs  the  part  of 
a  reading-deik  to  the  blue-eyed  Juno.  Jove’s  thunder¬ 
bolt,  a  falt-box,  tinder-box,  and  a  rolling-pin,  are 
placed  upon  this  trunk.  Ten  fmall  candles  are  fluck  in 
clay,  to  illuminate  the  theatre.  Two  fets  of  waves  reft 
upright  againft  the  wall,  one  of  which  anfwers  the 
purpofe  of  a  roofting-place  for  a  hen  and  chickens.  The 
drum,  trumpet,  and  enchanted  befom,  make  an  admirable 
trophy.  The  two  dragons  will  aftoniffi  the  audience  ; 
and  the  rattling  car,  when  properly  managed,  will  make 
excellent  thunder.  The  Britiffi  flag  ferves  alfo  for  the 
flag  of  any  nation  ;  and  the  bed  of  ft  raw  in  the  corner 
is  equally  proper  for  the  bed  of  Lear ,  the  head  of  Edgar , 
or  the  hands  of  Ophelia. 

A  fellow  on  the  top  of  the  barn  has  the  impudent 
curioftty  to  pry  into  the  myfteries  of  the  green-room.  A 
little  lower  we  fee  the  Roman  eagle  and  ftandard,  a  paint- 
pot,  palette,  and  pencils.  A  target  near  the  altar  is 
embofled  with  Medufa’s  head,  A  falt-box,  with  hie- 

roglyphic 
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roglyphie  characters,  may  probably  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  a  check  upon  a  double-chalking  publican.  The 
apron,  Ihift,  &c.  hanging  upon  a  rope  to  dry,  prove  the 
induftry  of  the  wearers,  and  clearly  demonftrate  that 
thefe  dignified  perfonages,  notwithftanding  their  exalted 
rank,  are  not  afhamed  of  walking  their  own  linen  ;  and 
the  gridiron  near  the  bed  intimates  that  they  are  not 
above  broiling  their  own  dinner. 

The  exprefiion  of  the  figures  is  admirable.  Mr. Wood, 
of  Littelton,  has  the  original  picture,  for  which  he  paid 
only  twenty.fix  guineas. 


X  a 


MOSES- 


MOSES 


BROUGHT  BEFORE 


PHARAOH’S  daughter. 


HIS  is  an  engraving  from  a  picture  in  the  Foundling 


Hofpital.  To  that  afylum  for  deferted  infancy,  Mr. 
Hogarth  was  one  of  the  firft  benefactors,  by  prefenting 
to  that  inftitution  the  painting  of  which  this  is  a  faithful 
copy.  Thofe  who  call  to  mind  the  ftory  of  Mofes,  who 
was  concealed  by  his  parents  for  three  months  from  the 
wrath  of  Pharaoh,  who  had  commanded  every  male  child 
of  the  Hebrew  women  to  be  call  into  the  river,  mutt  be 
convinced  this  fubjeCt  is  exactly  fuited  to  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  the  foundation  for  the  protection  of  deferted 
children. 

When  they  could  hide  the  child  no  longer,  his  mother 
put  him  into  a  bafket  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid 
him  in  the  bulrufhes  by  the  river-fide,  relying  on  the 
mercy  of  Providence  for  his  prelervation.  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  happening  to  approach  the  fpot  for  the  purpofe 
of  bathing,  faw  the  bal’ket,  and  directed  one  of  her 
maidens  to  bring  it  to  her.  The  fequel  of  the  ftory  is 
too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Bible  to  be  repeated 
here.  The  artift  has  taken  it  at  the  point  of  time  when 
the  child’s  mother,  whom  the  princefs  contiders  as  merely 
its  nurie,  has  brought  him  to  his  patronefs,  and  is  re¬ 
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ceiving  her  wages  from  the  treafurer.  The  little  found¬ 
ling,  as  might  be  naturally  expeCted,  clings  affectionately 
to  his  nurfe,  though  invited  to  receive  the  careffes  of  a 
princefs.  The  eyes  of  an  attendant,  and  a  whifpering 
Ethiopian,  imply  a  fufpicion  that  the  child  has  a  nearer 
affinity  to  their  mifirefs  than  the  choofes  to  acknow¬ 
ledge. 

This  picture,  as  an  hiftoric  compofition,  has  great 
merit.  The  benevolence  of  the  princefs,  the  furprife  and 
concern  of  her  attendants,  the  aufterity  and  felf-import- 
ance  of  the  treafurer,  the  innocent  alarm  of  the  boy,  and 
grief  of  its  mother,  are  finely  depicted  in  their  refpeCtive 
faces.  The  fcene  is  fuperb,  and  the  diftant  profpeCt  of 
pyramids,  &c.  highly  piCturefque  and  appropriate.  The 
line  of  beauty  on  the  bafe  of  a  pillar  is  properly  intro¬ 
duced,  as  the  (jjreeks  are  faid  to  have  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  art  ffom  Egypt.  A  crocodile  creeping  from 
under  the  ftately  chair,  proclaims  the  fcene  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nile. 

Either  by  accident,  or  the  intention  of  the  artiff,  the 
$hild  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  Egyptian  princefso 
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HERE  we  behold  a  parcel  of  healthy  and  happy 
beings,  regaling  themfelves  with  copious  draughts 
of  a  liquor  which  feems  perfectly  congenial  to  their  men¬ 
tal  and  corporeal  powers.  In  the  corner,  on  the  left  hand, 
a  butcher  and  a  blackfmith  are  each  fupremely  happy 
in  the  poffeffion  of  a  foaming  tankard  of  porter.  That 
they  have  been  fludying  politics,  we  are  convinced,  by 
the  king’s  fpeech  and  the  Daily  Advertifer  lying  upon  the 
table  before  them.  From  the  date  of  the  king’s  fpeech 
(viz.  29th  November  1748),  and  the  following  paflage 
from  it,  we  know  the  war  was  then  terminated  : — “  Let 
me  earneftly  recommend  to  you  the  advancement  of 
“  our  commerce,  and  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,”  &c. 

The  blackfmith  is  exhibited,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  lifts  the  aflonifhed 
Frenchman  from  the  ground.  The  idea  is  rather  extra¬ 
vagant  ;  and  Hogarth  afterwards  made  leveral  alterations 
in  this  plate.  It  is  here  given  from  the  print  in  its  firfl 
hate,  agreeable  to  our  plan  of  copying  only  the  early 
impreffions  of  Hogarth’s  works.  Two  fifhwomen,  di£- 
tinguifhed  by  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  flagon  of  the  fame  liquor,  and  are  chanting 
Mr.  Lockman’s  verfes  on  the  Britifh  herring  hfhery. 
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On  the  right,  a  city  porter  has  fet  down  his  load  upon 
the  ground,  in  order  to  revive  his  fpirits  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  draught.  His  load  confifts  of  a  parcel  of  books, 
configned  to  Mr.  Pafiem,  the  trunk-maker,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard ;  they  are  confidered  as  wafte  paper,  from 
the  names  of  their  authors,  &c. 

On  the  front  of  a  houfe  in  ruins,  we  behold  Pinch, 
pawnbroker,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  live,  for  want  of 
bufinefs.  Two  chairmen,  in  the  back  ground,  are  re¬ 
viving  their  fpirits  with  a  cheering  drop  ;  and  two  pa- 
viours  are  wafhing  away  their  cares  with  a  comfortable 
potion  of  the  health-preferving  beverage.  In  the  garret 
window  three  taylors  are  engaged  in  a  fimilar  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  on  the  houfe-top  four  bricklayers  are  quaff¬ 
ing  the  fame  delightful  liquor.  Each  of  thefe  groups 
feem  happy,  hale,  and  clothed  in  decent  apparel,  whilft 
the  fwallowers  of  liquid  fire,  under  the  denomination  of 
gin,  are  ragged  and  emaciated. 

The  painter,  who  is  copying  a  bottle  from  one  hang¬ 
ing  by  him  as  a  pattern,  has  been  regarded  as  a  ftroke 
of  fatire  on  John  Stephen  Liotard,  “  who,”  as  Lord 
Orford  obferves,  “  could  render  nothing  but  what  he  faw 
“  before  his  eyes.  Freckles,  marks  of  the  fmall-pox, 
“  every  thing  found  its  place ;  not  fo  much  from  fidelity, 
e<  as  becaufe  he  could  not  conceive  the  abfence  of  any 

thing  that  appeared  to  him.” 
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TT'ROM  the  profpedt  of  health,  happinefs,  and  mirth, 
the  confequence  of  a  moderate  ufe  of  a  wholefome 
and  natural  beverage,  we  turn  to  this  pernicious  contraft. 
Here  we  fee  the  ghaftly  and  emaciated  retailer  of  gin 
and  ballads  fitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  fieps  accoutred 
with  a  glafs  and  bottle.  Having  parted  with  his  waift- 
coat,  fhirt,  and  dockings,  to  procure  the  poifonous  li¬ 
quor  ;  he  appears  a  perfect  fkeleton,  and  in  a  date  of 
total  infendbility.  A  few  deps  higher,  we  behold  a 
woman,  whofe  legs  are  broken  out  in  ulcers,  taking 
fnuff;  being  in  a  date  of  intoxication,  and  carelefs  of 
the  infant  at  her  bread,  it  falls  from  her  arms  into  the 
area  of  a  gin-fhop,  and  dies  an  innocent  vidtim  to  the 
baneful  vice  of  its  depraved  mother. 

Another  female  is  dupided,  and  fad  adeep,  giving  a, 
fnail,  the  emblem  of  doth,  an  opportunity  of  crawling 
from  the  wall  to  her  arm.  Near  her  we  perceive  a  fellow 
gnawing  a  bare  bone,  which  a  ravenous  bull-dog  endea¬ 
vours  to  fnatch  from  him.  A  journeyman  carpenter  is 
pledging  his  coat  and  fome  ofhistools  with  the  pawnbroker. 
A  tattered  female  brings  her  tea- kettle  and  culinary  articles 
to  the  fame  frequented  fhop,  to  borrow  money  on  them 
to  purchafe  gin,  vulgarly  but  not  improperly  called  Strip- 
me-naled ,  as  it  has  generally  that  ededt.  An  old  woman, 
a  having 
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having  drank  immoderately  of  the  popular  cordial,  is 
under  the  neceffity  of  being  conduced  home  in  a  wheel- 
harrow,  in  which  fituation  a  young  fellow  is  following 
her  with  an  additional  glafs. 

f 

A  mother  is  fhamelefsly  pouring  the  defirudlive  poifon 
down  her  infant’s  throat ;  and  two  charity-girls  are  pledg¬ 
ing  each  other  in  the  fame  deteflable  compound.  Two 
mendicant  cripples,  under  the  influence  of  its  intoxicat¬ 
ing  qualities,  are  engaged  in  a  quarrel,  and  their  offen- 
live  weapons  are  a  crutch  and  a  flool.  A  crowd  at  the 
door  of  Kilman,  the  diftiller,  waiting  anxioufly  for  their 
refpedtive  dofes,  is  truly  charadteriftic. 

A  barber,  deprived  of  his  reafon  by  intoxication,  has 
fufpended  himfelf  in  his  own  garret ;  and  a  beautiful 
woman,  having,  by  an  exceflive  ufe  of  the  diabolical 
liquid,  terminated  her  life,  a  fliell  is  procured  for  her 
remains  by  the  parifh  beadle.  On  the  fide  of  her  coffin, 
a  child  is  lamenting  the  lofs  of  its  parent.  The  infcrip- 
tion  on  this  cave  of  defpair,  Drunk  for  a  penny,  dead 

DRUNK  FOR  TWOPENCE,  CLEAN  STRAW  FOR  NOTHING, 

acquaints  us  with  the  fiate  of  our  metropolis  at  that 
period. 

The  frantic  wretch,  dancing  and  grinning  horribly, 
with  a  child  impaled  upon  a  fpit,  and  the  diftradled 
fcreaming  mother,  cannot  efcape  notice  ;  but  the  fubjedl 
is  too  horrid  to  attempt  any  farther  defcription. 

The  fcene  is  laid  in  St.  Giles’s.  Except  the  pawn¬ 
broker’s,  difliller’s,  and  undertaker’s,  the  houfes  are  in 
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ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  raanfions  fatten  upon 
the  calamities  of  others,  and  are  in  a  flourithing  date. 
The  characters  in  this  piece  are  admirably  difcriminated ; 
particularly  that  of  the  retailer  of  gin,  the  woman  with  a 
fnufF-box,  the  pawnbroker,  and  the  man  gnawing  a 
bone. 


a 
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OF  AN 

ELECTION. 

PLATE  1. 

AN  ELECTION  ENTERTAINMENT. 

^T'HIS  comedy  commences  with  a  fumptuous  entertain- 
ment,  at  an  inn  in  a  country  town ;  it  being  a 
maxim,  upon  all  public  occalions,  that  a  dinner  fhould 
precede  every  other  kind  of  bulinefs.  The  infcription 
on  the  banner.  Give  us  our  eleven  days,  alludes  to 
the  alteration  of  the  ttyle  in  175a  ;  in  which  year,  from 
the  2d  to  the  14th  of  September,  eleven  days  were  not 
reckoned,  by  a6t  of  parliament.  All  the  party,  except 
the  mayor  and  the  divine,  have  ended  their  repaft. 

The  accomplifhed  gentleman,  who  afpires  to  the  honour 
of  a  feat  in  the  Britifh  fenate,  is  politely  lending  an  atten¬ 
tive  ear  to  a  difgufting  old  beldam ;  who  produces  a  letter, 
directed  to  Sir  Commodity  Taxem.  The  highly-polithed 
knight,  ftretching  his  long  arm  round  her  ample' waift, 
thews  heE  every  polite  attention.  This  handfome  can¬ 
didate 
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didate  is  pronounced  to  be  the  late  Thomas  Potter, 
Elquire. 

A  little  girl,  dazzled  with  the  fplendour  of  his  brilliant 
ring,  attempts  to  make  it  a  prize,  while  a  fellow  Handing 
upon  a  chair  behind  him,  ftrikes  the  baronet’s  head 
againft  that  of  the  old  woman,  with  all  that  eafe  and 
freedom  which  election  humour  authorizes.  Another 
flroke  of  ele6tion  wit  is  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  group, 
contitting  of  a  cobler,  barber,  and  a  fqueamilh.  gentle¬ 
man.  The  cobler  grafps  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  with 
a  zeal  that  almoft  cracks  the  bones ;  and  the  barber  gives 
him  a  friendly  pinch,  and  merrily  blows  the  hot  fumes 
from  the  fhort  tobacco-pipe  into  his  eyes. 

The  group  behind  confifis  of  an  officer,  a  drunken 
counfellor,  and  a  pretty  woman  ;  the  barrifter  fiourifh- 
ing  a  bumper  of  wine  over  the  fair  one’s  head,  empha¬ 
tically  roars  out  a  filly  toafi.  At  the  table,  an  or¬ 
thodox  divine  fits  flowing  his  remnant  of  the  haunch  ; 
flripped  of  his  canonical  periwig,  and  wiping  the  per- 
fpiration  from  his  forehead.  A  Scotch  bag-piper  behind 
him  accompanies  his  harfh  mufic  with  a  hearty  fcratch- 
ing  :  a  female  player  on  a  violin,  and  a  pompous  per¬ 
former  on  the  bafs-viol,  bear  a  part  in  the  melodious 
concert.  A  fourth  mufician,  with  his  inflrument  under 
his  arm,  drinks  with  a  gentleman,  who  feems  to  be 
diverted  with  his  own  refemblance  to  the  fiddler,  in  an 
enormous  length  of  chin. 

Two  country  fellows  enjoy  the  fun  of  feeing  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  face  in  a  napkin,  See,  and  hearing  the  fong 
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of  An  Old  Woman  clothed  in  Grey.  A  fellow  behind  is 
emptying  a  veflel  through  the  window  upon  a  crowd  of 
the  oppotite  party,  who  return  the  compliment  by  a 
fhower  of  flones.  We  alfo  behold  the  worthipful  mayor, 
who  has  crammed  himfelf  with  oyfters  till  he  can  no 
longer  breathe ;  but  true  to  his  caufe,  even  in  death,  he 
grafps  a  fork  on  which  he  has  impaled  an  oyfter.  Be¬ 
hind  him,  an  agent  attempts  to  corrupt  a  puritanic  taylor 
with  a  bribe,  who  reje&s  the  glittering  bait,  though 
threatened  with  the  difpleafure  of  his  terrific  wife. 

A  man  of  the  law,  in  the  a6t  of  examining  the  votes, 
having  received  a  blow,  falls  proftrate  on  the  floor ;  a 
bludgeon-man  has  met  a  fimilar  accident;  and  a  patriotic 
butcher  a£ls  the  part  of  a  furgeon,  by  pouring  gin  into 
the  wound.  In  the  front,  a  boy  is  filling  a  mafhing-tub 
with  punch  ;  and  Abel  Squat,  a  dealer  in  ribands,  gloves, 
and  ftockings,  has  received  a  promiflory  note  of  fifty 
pounds,  payable  in  fix  months ,  with  which  he  feems  much 
diflatisfied.  Entering  at  the  door,  we  fee  a  large  band 
of  aflailants  from  the  oppofite  party,  armed  with  cud¬ 
gels,  &c.  and  one  of  the  heroes  brandifhing  a  fword. 
The  horns  over  the  door  may  perhaps  allude  to  the 
puritanic  taylor.  A  party  called  Jacobites,  have  mangled 
the  portrait  of  King  William. 

The  efcutcheon,  with  the  elcdlor’s  arms,  a  chevron 
SABLE,  BETWEEN  THREE  GUINEAS  OR,  with  a  Creft  of 
a  gaping  mouth,  and  the  motto,  Speak  and  Have ,  is  per¬ 
tinent  and  appropriate.  On  a  flag,  the  words  liberty 
and  loyalty  are  infcribed.  In  the  tobacco-tray,  we 
perceive  a  paper  of  Kirtons  bejl ,  and  a  flip  of  paper 

torn 
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torn  from  an  a61  againft  bribery  and  corruption.  We 
may  alfo  defcry  a  lobfter  creeping  towards  a  mutton- 
chop,  which  lies  unheeded  in  a  corner.  The  effigy  feen 
through  the  window,  with  the  words  no  Jews  about  its 
neck,  is  faid  to  be  meant  for  the  late  Duke  of  Newcaftle, 
his  Grace  having  exerted  all  his  influence  in  fupport  of 
the  Naturalization  bill.  Kir  tons  name  is  very  flgnificantly 
inferted  on  the  tobacco-paper  ;  he  was  a  tobacconift  in 
Fleet-ftreet,  and  ruined  his  health,  conftitution,  and 
circumftances,  by  being  bufy  in  the  Oxford  election  of 

I754* 
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PLATE  II. 


CANVASSING  FOR  VOTES. 

TWO  country  innkeepers,  agents  for  their  refpe&ive 
parties,  are  here  dropping  money  into  the  hands  of  a 
ruflic  freeholder,  who,  after  taking  all  that  he  can  get 
from  both,  will  perhaps  confcientioufly  vote  for  the  moft 
liberal  paymafter.  One  of  the  candidates  is  purchafing 
trinkets  for  two  ladies  in  the  balcony,  to  purchafe  their 
interefi,  for  they  are  incapable  of  giving  a  vote.  By  the 
direction  upon  a  letter,  delivered  with  a  bended  knee, 
we  may  rationally  fuppofe  this  man  to  be  a  defcendent 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Party  Tools.  The  porter  has 
brought  a  quantity  of  printed  bills  to  be  difperfed,  inti¬ 
mating  that  Punch’s  theatre  is  opened,  and  the  company 
of  the  worthy  eledtors  humbly  requefted,  &c. 


Two 
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Two  hungry  countrymen,  in  the  Royal  Oak,  are  dis¬ 
playing  their  extraordinary  talents  in  eating ;  one  of 
them  voracioufly  devouring  a  fowl,  and  the  other  com¬ 
mitting  moft  unmerciful  outrages  on  a  buttock  of  beef. 
The  landlady  of  the  inn  is  importantly  engaged  in  count¬ 
ing  the  money  Ihe  has  received  for  her  intereft  in  the 
borough.  She  is  feated  on  the  ftern  of  a  fhip,  placed 
at  the  inn-door,  which  reprefents  the  Britifh  lion  fwal- 
lowing  the  flower-de-luce ;  emblematical  of  the  natural 
animofity  between  the  two  nations.  A  grenadier  appears 
to  have  a  longing  defire  to  partake  of  the  fpoil.  A  barber 
and  a  cobler  are  warmly  engaged  in  a  political  difpute, 
at  the  door  of  the  Porto  Bello  alehoufe,  and  pointing 
out  the  particulars  of  Admiral  Vernon’s  exploits  with 
pieces  of  broken  tobacco-pipes. 

A  fellow  on  a  crofs  beam,  at  the  end  of  the  Crown 
fign-poft,  is  endeavouring  to  cut  through  the  beam  with 
his  hand-faw,  not  confidering  that  when  the  crown  drops 
he  mufl.  confequently  fall  upon  the  ground.  To  accele¬ 
rate  this  bufinefs,  two  aflifiants  exert  their  firength  in 
pulling  a  rope  which  is  tied  round  the  beam.  The  land¬ 
lord,  enraged  at  a  wanton  attack  upon  his  cafile,  by  a 
crowd  of  affailants,  opens  his  window  and  difcharges  a 
blunderbufs  upon  them.  Painted  on  the  upper  part  of  a 
fhow-cloth,  before  the  fign  of  the  Royal  Oak  (in  which 
our  once  merry  monarch  is  reprefented  in  a  great  tree, 
with  a  large  black  wig),  is  a  view  of  the  Treafury,  out  of 
which  a  fiream  of  gold  is  poured  into  a  bag,  to  defray 
the  expenfe  of  the  approaching  elections.  On  this  cloth 
the  height  of  the  Treafury  is  contrafied  with  the  fquat 
folidity  of  the  Horfe  Guards,  where  the  arch  is  fo  low 

that 
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that  the  date-coachman  cannot  pafs  through  with  his 
head  on  ;  and  the  turret  on  the  top  refembles  a  beer- 
barrel.  Ware,  the  architect,  very  gravely  remarked 
upon  this  occafion,  that  the  chief  defedt  would  have  been 
fufficiently  pointed  o  t,  by  making  the  coachman  only 
Jioop.  He  was  hurt  by  Hogarth’s  Jftroke  of  fatire. 

Beneath  we  perceive  the  facetious  Mr.  Punch,  pro- 
fufely  throwing  guineas  to  the  populace,  who  attempt 
to  catch  them  in  their  hats.  The  old  woman  with  a 
magic  wand  is  probably  Mr.  Punch’s  wife.  The  infcrip- 
tion  below  is  very  applicable : — Punch,  a  candidate 
for  Guzzledown.  The  characters  are  finely  difcri- 
minated. 

*•* ■/?  ;  —  '  <-f  — — ■— * 

PLATE  III. 

THE  POLLING. 

WE  now  behold  both  parties  on  the  hudings,  dis¬ 
playing  their  own  importance  ;  and  the  lame,  deaf,  and 
blind  appear  in  crowds  to  give  their  independent  votes j 
the  contending  candidates  being  Seated  at  the  back  of 
the  booth.  One  of  them,  coolly  reding  upon  his  cane, 
fedms  certain  of  fuccefs ;  the  other  fhews  every  mark  of 
agitation,  carefully  Scrutinizes  the  date  of  the  poll,  and 
Shudders  at  the  expenSe  of  a  conted. 
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The  firft  perfon  who  tenders  his  oath  to  the  clerk  is 
an  old  foldier,  who  has  loft  a  leg,  an  arm,  and  a  hand, 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  The  veteran  laying  his 
wooden  ftump  upon  the  book,  the  clerk  burfts  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  which  is  not  a  little  increafed 
by  two  counfellors  difputing  the  legality  of  the  oath,  the 
ftatute  faying,  the  right  hand  (not  the  flump)  fhould  be 
laid  upon  the  book. 

A  perfon,  who  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  deaf 
idiot,  prefents  himfelf  at  the  huftings.  He  is  attended 
by  a  man  in  fetters,  who  inftrudts  him  on  which  fide  to 
vote.  By  the  fhackle  on  this  man’s  leg,  and  the  paper 
in  his  pocket  with  the  title  of  the  Sixth  Letter  to  the 
People  of  England ,  we  know  him  to  be  Dr.  Shebbeare, 
and  that  he  came  into  difgrace  for  being  the  author  of 
that  letter.  The  Doctor  frequently  faid  in  a  coffee- houfe, 
that  he  would  have  a  pillory  or  a  penfion  ;  and  he  was 
gratified  with  both — with  the  former  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  with  the  latter  by  Lord  Bute.  Behind  him  is  ano¬ 
ther  freeholder,  brought  almoft  dying  from  his  bed.  A 
blind  man  and  a  cripple,  cautioufiy  afcending  the  fieps, 
conclude  the  catalogue. 

The  conftable,  fatigued  by  double  duty,  is  taking  a 
nap.  Many  of  the  multitude  are  liftening  to  a  female 
warbler,  chanting  a  libellous  ballad  on  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  who  is  reprefented  fufpended  to  a  gibbet  on  the 
top  of  the  libel. 

In  the  right-hand  corner,  we  perceive  a  view  of  Bri¬ 
tannia’s  chariot  overfetting,  while  the  coachman  and 
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footman  are  playing  at  cards  on  the  box ;  and,  though 
their  miflrefs’s  life  is  in  danger,  they  are  determined  to 
play  on,  let  the  confequence  be  what  it  will.  On  a 
bridge,  in  the  back  ground,  we  difcern  a  carriage,  with 
colours  flying,  and  a  cavalcade  of  freeholders.  See.  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  huttings. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  defeription  of  this  plate 
without  mentioning  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Barrowby :  he 
told  an  almoft  dying  man,  that  he  might  venture  with 
him  in  his  carriage  to  the  huttings  in  Covent  Garden, 
to  poll  for  Sir  George  Vandeput.  The  patient  took  his 
phyfician’s  advice,  went  with  him,  and  gave  his  vote; 
and,  in  lefs  than  an  hour  after  his  return,  expired. 


PLATE  IV. 

CHAIRING  THE  MEMBER. 

THE  fuccefsful  candidate  is  now  exhibited  in  triumph  : 
feated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  exalted  upon  the  thoulders 
of  four  lufty  fellows,  he  is  carried  through  the  principal 
ftreets,  which  are  crowded  with  his  friends  and  enemies. 
A  tumultuous  proceflion  of  this  kind  is  often  productive 
of  misfortunes.  A  threfher,  in  defence  of  his  pigs,  See. 
flourithes  his  flail,  and  breaks  the  head  of  a  failor ;  at 
which  the  exalted  fenator  is  fo  much  alarmed,  that  he 
trembles  in  every  joint,  fearing  to  be  precipitated  from 
the  feat  of  honour  to  the  bed  of  flone. 
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Terrified  at  his  perilous  fituation,  a  lady  of  weak 
nerves,  attended  by  her  fervants  in  the  churchyard,  falls 
back  in  a  fwoon.  Regardlefs  of  this  circumftance,  two 
little  chimney-fweepers  on  the  gate-pod  are  diverting 
themfelves  by  placing  a  pair  of  gingerbread  fpe61acles 
on  a  death’s  head.  The  monkey  riding  on  the  bear, 
with  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  has  a  carbine  by  his  fide, 
which  goes  off  accidentally,  and  kills  the  little  fweep 
upon  the  wall.  This  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumfiance  : — During  the  contefted  Oxfordfhire 
eledtion,  in  1754,  an  outrageous  mob  in  the  old  intereft 
had  furrounded  a  poft-chaife,  and  was  on  the  point  of 

throwing  it  into  the  river,  when  Captain  T - ,  within- 

fide,  fhot  a  chimney-fweeper.  who  was  mod  adlive  in  the 
affault. 

The  venerable  mufician  enjoys  his  own  mufic  and  his 
refolution  to  efpoufe  neutrality,  not  knowing  which  of 
the  parties  is  the  bed  entitled  to  his  fuffrage.  A  foldier 
is  regaling  himfelf  with  a  cheekful  of  bed  Virginia,  and 
preparing  to  equip  himfelf  for  a  pugilidic  duet.  Three 
cooks,  of  different  denominations,  are  carrying  three 
covers  for  the  lawyer’s  table.  Two  fellows  are  pufhing 
through  the  crowd  with  a  barrel  of  home  brewed  ale. 

A  proceffion  of  eledtors  enriches  the  fcene;  and  in  Mr. 
Attorney’s  firft  floor,  a  group  of  the  defeated  party, 
enjoying  in  perfedt  fecurity  the  buftle  and  confufion 
below.  The  old  Duke  of  Newcaflle,  who  was  remark¬ 
ably  adlive  upon  thefe  occafions,  appears  at  a  window. 
A  poor  old  lady  is  overfet  by  a  fow  and  her  litter  of  pigs. 
A  taylor,  in  the  back  ground,  is  receiving  the  difcipline 
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of  his  wife  for  having  deferted  his  thop -board  to  look  at 
the  gentlemen. 

Le  Brun,  in  his  Battle  of  the  Granicus,  has  reprefented 
an  eagle  hovering  over  the  laurelled  helmet  of  Alexander. 
The  thought  is  here  very  happily  parodied  in  a  goofe , 
flying  immediately  over  the  tie-wig  of  our  triumphant 
candidate.  The  ruined  houfe  adjoining  to  the  attorney’s 
very  fignificantly  alludes  to  the  danger  of  having  fuch  a 
neighbour.  It  was,  however,  detlroyed  by  a  riotous 
mob,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  oppolite  party. 
The  motto  on  the  fun-dial,  we  must,  is  meant  as  a 
pun,  though  fomewhat  overtrained,  and  the  dial,  die 
all,  hieroglyphically  imports  we  mujl  die  all.  All  the 
incidents  in  this  whimtical  plate  are  naturally,  and  yet 
fkilfully  combined;  they  abound  in  humour,  and  are 
highly  charadterifiic. 

The  original  pictures  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mrs. 
Garrick,  at  Hampton. 


ENGLAND. 
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WHEN  Hogarth  defigned  the  engraving  we  now 
behold,  he  faw,  as  in  this  reprefentation,  a  com¬ 
pany  of  well-fed  and  high-fpirited  Britons,  marked 
with  hardihood  and  valour.  See  the  gallant  peafant, 
preferring  the  fervice  of  Mars  to  that  of  Ceres,  draining 
every  inch  to  attain  the  dignified  appellation  of  foldier. 
Fearing  the  fhortnefs  of  his  figure  fhould  exclude  him 
from  the  honour  he  afpires  to,  he  endeavours  to  deceive 
the  ferjeant,  by  riling  on  tip-toe ;  and  the  ferjeant,  un¬ 
willing  to  check  his  towering  ambition,  feems  willing  to 
connive  at  the  deception. 


To  {hew  that  the  polite  arts  were  then  cultivated  by 
more  than  the  immediate  profeffors,  a  grenadier- artifk  is 
painting  a  caricature  of  the  French  king  upon  the  wall. 
It  was  cudomary  in  thofe  days,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
want  of  chara6ter  or  expreffion,  for  every  figure  to  have  a 
label  hanging  at  its  mouth  ;  and,  in  compliance  with  that 
cuftom,  the  following  words  iffue  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand  Monarque :  “  You  take  a  my  tine  fliips  ;  you  be  de 
“  pirate ;  you  be  de  teef ;  me  fend  my  grand  armies, 
<e  and  hang  you  all.”  The  figure  is  perfe6tly  adapted  to 
the  words;  for  with  his  left  hand  the  Mod  Chridian 
fovereign  valiantly  gralps  his  fword,  and  in  his  right 
hand  poizes  a  tremendous  gibbet.  The  dgure  and 
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motto  produce  a  roar  of  approbation.  Two  ladies  of  the 
camp  admire  the  ftrength  of  the  painter’s  genius  ;  and  one 
of  them  withes  to  be  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the  ftrength 
of  his  back,  and  therefore  meafures  his  Herculean  Ihoul- 
ders  with  her  apron  ;  the  other,  to  fignify  that  the  per¬ 
formance  has  fome  point,  places  her  fore-finger  againft 
the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

The  fiandard  waving  under  the  head  of  the  under- 
fized  candidate  for  military  glory,  feems  punnically  to 
fignify  that  he  is  under  the  Jiandard . 

The  little  fifer,  playing  that  animated  tune  God  fave 
the  King,  is  the  lame  that  we  have  feen  in  The  March  to 
Finchley.  In  the  back  ground,  a  ferjeant  is  drilling  a 
company  of  young  recruits.  This  military  meeting  is 
at  the  fign  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  is  mounted 
on  a  prancer.  Under  the  fign  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion,  “  Roajl  mid  boiled  every  day  a  perfect  contrail;  to 
foup-maigre,  bare  bones,  and  roafied  frogs. 

The  foldier’s  fword  on  the  round  of  beef,  and  the 
failor’s  pifiol  on  the  ale-vefiel,  intimate  that  thefe  bul¬ 
warks  of  our  country  are  as  tenacious  of  their  beef  and 
beer  as  of  their  liberty  and  property. 


THE 
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THE  STAGE-COACH. 


HERE  we  behold  a  country  inn-yard,  and  the  paffen- 
gers  getting  into  a  ftage- coach  ;  together  with  an 
eletftion  proceffion  palling  in  the  back  ground.  The 
whole  is  lb  admirably  depibted,  that  in  looking  at  the 
fcene  we  become  pleafed  and  interelied.  The  boif- 
terous  roar  and  bullle  of  the  landlady  is  finely  con- 
trafted  with  the  pliant,  infinuating,  and  impofing  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  landlord.  Boniface,  on  prefenting  a  bill 
to  an  old  gentleman  in  a  laced  hat,  protefts  that  every 
item  of  it  is  extremely  moderate.  The  paymafter,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  intimates 
that  the  charges  are  exorbitant.  By  the  a6t  againft  bri¬ 
bery,  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  we  difcover  him  to 
be  of  a  profefiion  that  will  not  tamely  fuffer  impofition. 

The  broad,  bulky,  old  lady,  afcending  the  Heps  of 
the  carriage,  is  almoft  a  fufncient  load  for  the  whole 
vehicle  ;  but  the  old  maid,  of  a  fpare,  Ikeleton-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  will  render  her  rotundity  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
reft  of  the  paffengers. 

A  little  deviation  from  our  narrative  will  doubtlefs  be 
excufed  upon  this  fubjebl.  The  coach  fares. on  the  road 
are  very  unequal,  and  confequently  very  unjuft  ;  a  Aim, 
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perfon,  of  feven  or  eight  ftone,  pays  as  much  per  mile, 
or  per  journey,  as  an  unwieldy  monfter  of  double  or 
treble  that  ponderofity ;  and,  to  make  the  injuftice  of 
fuch  a  pradice  the  more  apparent,  not  an  ounce  more  of 
luggage  is  allowed  to  the  fpare  figure  than  to  one  of  moft 
enormous  fize.  If  a  haunch  of  venifon,  a  ham,  or  a 
quarter  of  lamb  is  fent  by  a  ftage-coach,  payment  is  de¬ 
manded  according  to  the  weight ;  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  fatisfadtory  reafon  why  human  fiefh  fhould  not  be 
rated  by  weight  in  the  fame  manner. 

Pardon  is  requefied  for  this  digreffion,  and  we  fliall 
proceed.  The  portly  gentleman  with  a  fvvord  and  cane 
in  one  hand,  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prefling  entreaties 
of  a  poor  little  deformed  pofiillion.  The  old  woman,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  her  fhort  pipe,  in  the  balket,  is  fo 
delighted  with  the  ecfiatic  fumes  of  her  tube,  that  fhe 
feems  indifferent  about  the  vanities  of  the  world.  An 
Englifiiman  and  a  Frenchman,  on  the  roof  of  the  coach, 
afford  a  proper  fpecimen  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
their  refpedlive  countries. 

In  the  window  we  obferve  a  curious  pair;  one  of 
them  blowing  a  French  horn,  and  the  other  ineffectually 
attempting  to  remove  a  load  from  his  fiomach,  occa- 
fioned  by  drinking  too 'plentifully  of  punch  the  preceding 
evening.  Beneath  them  a  gentleman  is  taking  an  affec¬ 
tionate  leave  of  the  chambermaid,  who  is  too  pleafingly 
employed  to  be  moved  by  the  clamour  of  the  great  bar¬ 
bell,  or  the  more  thundering  fummons  from  her  loud- 
bellowing  miftrefs. 

The 
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The  crowd,  marching  with  a  figure  in  proceflion,  have 
placed  a  horn-book  in  one  of  his  bands,  and  in  the  other 
a  rattle.  This  was  intended  to  reprefent  Child ,  Lord 
Caftlemain,  afterwards  Lord  Tylney,  who,  in  a  ftrong 
conteft  for  the  county  of  Elfex,  oppofed  Sir  Robert 
Abdy  and  Mr.  Bramfton.  The  horn-book  and  rattle 
are  obvioufly  allufive  to  the  name,  viz.  Child.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion,  a  man  was  placed  on  a  bulk,  with  a  figure  repre- 
fenting  an  infant  in  his  arms  ;  and,  as  he  whipped  it,  he 
exclaimed,  “  What,  you  little  Child,  you  mull:  be  a 
tc  member  ?”  In  this  difputed  ele&ion,  it  appeared  from 
the  regifter-book  of  the  parilh  where  Lord  Caftlemain 
was  born,  that  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
offered  himfelf  a  candidate.  The  family  name  was 
changed  from  Child  to  Tylney ,  by  a6l  of  Parliament,  in 

1 735* 

Under  the  fign  of  a  kind  of  dancing  angel  is  infcribed. 
The  old  Angle  In  Toms.  Bates  from  Lundun. 
Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  afcertain  the  particular 
inn-yard  in  which  this  fcene  is  laid,  but  without  fuccefs ; 
many  of  the  public-houfes  between  Whitechapel  and 
Chelmsford,  in  Elfex,  having  been  fince  altered,  or 
totally  rebuilt. 
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PAUL  BEFORE  FELIX- 

( From,  the  original  Painting  in  Lincoln11 s- im  Hall.). 


“  And  as  he  reafoned  of  righteoufnefs,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
“  come,  Felix  trembled.” 


THE  artift  has  endeavoured,  in  the  print  before  us, 
to  give  a  ferious  and  fublime  reprefentation  of  a 
fcene  which  he  had  before  burlefqued.  The  fubjedt  under 
conlideration  is  that  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  when 
brought  prifoner  from  Jerufalem  to  Caefarea ;  and  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  Felix,  the  governor  of  Judea,  to 
anfwer  to  the  charges  malicioufly  alleged  againft  him. 
This  Felix,  a  flave  to  avarice  and  fenfuality,  was  a  fa¬ 
vourite  and  a  creature  of  Claudius  Caefar,  then  emperor 
of  Rome. 

\r 

Difdaining  to  court  the  favour  of  the  governor  by 
extenuating  his  vices,  the  apoftle  boldly  pierces  his  flub- 
born  heart  by  preaching  of  “  righteoufnefs ,  temperance, 

“  and  judgment  to  come.”  At  this  he  is  fo  greatly  ter¬ 
rified,  that  he  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a  trepidation,  his 
whole  frame  is  agonized,  and  the  roll  feems  dropping 
from  his  trembling  fingers. 

In  the  original  picture  the  wife  of  Felix  is  introduced; 
and  there  is  another  print,  defcribed  by  Lord  Orford  as 
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the  firft  defign,  “  but  the  wife  of  Felix  was  afterwards 
te  omitted,  becaufe  St.  Paul’s  hand  was  very  improperly 
“  placed  before  her.”  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  Hogarth,  fays,  “  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  it,  on  which 
“  Hogarth  had  written,  A  print  of  the  plate  that  was  fet 
“  alide  as  infufficient,  engraved  by  W.  H.”  Our  en¬ 
graving  is  taken  from  an  early  impreffion  of  the  print 
motl  admired,  the  other  being  held  in  very  little  efti- 
jnation. 

Dr.  Warton,  in  his  ElTay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope,  apologizes  for  having  made  a  miftake  in  the 
cenfures  he  has  palled  on  this  print  and  another,  in  the 
following  words  :  “  The  author  gladly  lays  hold  of  the 
5C  opportunity  to  confefs  a  miftake  he  had  committed 
il  with  relpedt  to  two  admirable  paintings  of  Mr. 
“  Hogarth ;  his  Paul  f  reaching,  and  his  Infant  Mofes, 
“  which,  on  a  clear  examination,  are  not  chargeable 
“  with  the  blemifhes  imputed  to  them.  Juftice  obliges 

him  to  declare  the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of  the 
ie  abilities  of  this  inimitable  artift,  who  fhines  in  fo  many 
“  different  lights.”  But  though  this  compofition  has 
many  admirers,  fome  have  declared  themfelves  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  particularly  Mr.  Ireland,  who  fays, 
“  Hogarth’s  reputation  would  not  be  diminifhed  if  it 
?f  were  deflroyed.” 
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HIS  figure  has  been  denominated  a  fatire,  and  a 


caricature ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  deferve  either 
of  thefe  titles  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  accurate  and  ftriking 
refemblance  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  that  time  the  idol  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  accompaniments  are  fuch  as  he  would 
probably  have  chofen  to  decorate  his  portrait ;  viz.  the 
cap  of  liberty,  and  Nos.  45  and  17  of  the  North  Briton. 
Mr.  Wilkes,  with  his  ufual  pleafantry,  has  been  heard 
frequently  to  obferve,  that  “  he  was  every  day  growing 
“  more  and  more  like  his  portrait  by  Hogarth.5’  The 
calm  and  philofophic  indifference  with  which  he  fpoke 
of  it,  does  honour  to  his  good  humour  and  his  good 
fenfe.  He  declared  himfelf  perfectly  unconcerned  about 
the  cafe  of  his  foul,  as  he  was  only  tenant  for  life  ;  and 
that  the  befi:  apology  for  his  perfon,  was — that  he  did 
not  make  himfelf. 

On  the  table  we  behold  the  two  memorable  North 
Britons ;  and,  near  them,  a  pen  and  ink,  intimating 
that  the  perfon  reprefented  is  an  author.  That  this  en¬ 
graving  was  not  generally  confidered  as  a  caricature,  is 
evident,  from  the  number  of  impreflions  that  were  fold ; 
and  it  is  faid  his  friends  were  the  principal  purchafers. 
“  I  have  been  told  by  a  copper-plate  printer,”  fays  Mr. 
Nichols,  “  that  near  four  thoufand  copies  of  this  cari- 
“  cature  were  worked  off  on  its  firft  publication.  Being 
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“  kept  up  for  two  or  three  following  nights  on  the  occa- 
“  lion,  he  has  reafon  to  remember  it.” 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  fecond  time  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  Weftminfter-hall,  and  had  an  honourable 
acquittal,  Mr.  Hogarth  attended  in  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  and,  as  ufual,  carried  a  port  crayon  in  his 
pocket.  Surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  fpedtators,  the 
artift  almoft  hid  himfelf  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery,  and, 
while  the  Lord  Chief  Juft  ice  Pratt,  with  the  eloquence 
and  courage  of  old  Rome,  was  enforcing  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Englilh  conftitution, 
delineated  a  patriot  at  the  moment  when  he  was  in  his 
own  perfon  aflerting  the  caufe  of  liberty ;  a  few  hours 
after  it  was  declared  to  be  fo  by  the  unanimous  fentence 
of  the  judges  of  that  court ;  and  they  were  all  prefent. 

The  advocates  for  Mr.  Wilkes  generally  aflert,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  above  reprefentation  was  certainly  intended 
by  Hogarth  as  a  caricature,  though  nothing  outre  is  dis¬ 
cernible  ;  but  they  are  probably  miftaken,  and  for  this 
reafon — the  world  knew  the  provocation  which  Mr. 
Hogarth  had  received,  and  thought  it  fufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  moll  fevere  retaliation,  and  therefore  the  figure 
here  pourtrayed  has  generally  been  taken  for  a  carica¬ 
ture. 


THE 


THE  BRUISER, 
CHARLES  CHURCHILL, 

(ONCE  THE  REVEREND^) 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  RUSSIAN  HERCULES. 

TRRITATED  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  por- 
trait;  Churchill  wrote  a  fatirical  “  Epiftle  to  William 
“  Hogarth  who,  conceiving  that  any  kind  of  delay  in 
anfwering  it  might  be  conftrued  to  denote  his  inability  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  fo  formidable  an  antagonift,  did  not 
wait  the  flow  procefs  of  a  new  plate,  but  took  a  piece  of 
copper  on  which  he  had  before  engraved  a  portrait  of 
himfelf  and  dog.  From  this  innocent  morfel  of  metal 
he  erafed  his  own  head,  and  fubflituted  a  portrait  of  the 
reverend  divine,  with  a  tattered  band  and  ragged  ruffles, 
in  the  character  of  a  Ruffian  bear. 

That  a  reverend  divine  fhould  be  ornamented  with 
ruffles,  may  perhaps  feem  ft  range  to  thofe  who  never 
knew  Mr.  Churchill ;  but  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
often  feen  him  with  thofe  decorations  about  his  wrifts  ; 
and  his  eyes  have  beheld  the  perfon  of  the  fame  prieftly 
character  ornamented  with  the  mofl  gaudy  trappings ; 
—white  filk  ftockings,  flone  ffloe-buckles,  a  gold-laced 
hat,  leather  breeches,  and  other  unfacerdotal  garments, 
he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 
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Trump,  the  faithful  friend  and  favourite  of  Hogarth, 
has  his  original  fituation  on  the  outtide  of  the  pidture- 
frame,  and  is  contemptuoufly  urining  and  trampling  upon 
the  Epiftle  to  his  matter.  The  reverend  bard  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  character  of  a  bear,  hugging  a  foaming 
tankard  of  porter ;  and,  like  another  Hercules,  armed 
with  a  knotted  club,  to  attack  hydras,  dettroy  dragons, 
and  difcomfit  giants.  The  letters  N.  B.  infcribed  on  the 
club  feem  to  intimate  that  the  painter  contidered  Churchill 
as  a  writer  in  the  North  Briton ;  and  from  the  words 
Infamous  fallacy ,  Lie  the  ift,  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  on  the 
knots,  that  our  poet  had  too  creative  a  genius  to  confine 
himfelf  to  truth. 

Near  the  Epiftle,  which  the  indecent  quadruped  treats 
fo  ungracioufty,  we  perceive  two  books,  on  one  of  which 
is  written,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts ,  a  Comedy ,  by 
MaJJinger  ;  on  the  other,  A  Lijl  of  Subfcribers  to  the  North 
Briton.  To  point  out  the  poverty  of  the  writer  of  it,  the 
pyramid  is  crowned  by  a  begging-box.  As  emblems  of 
art,  the  burin  and  palette  lie  beneath. 

That  the  ingenious  painter  fhould  endeavour  to  reta¬ 
liate  on  the  ingenious  poet,  is  extremely  natural ;  and 
the  following  lines,  extracted  from  Churchill’s  Epiftle, 
are  a  fufficient  juftification : 


“  With  all  the  fymptoms  of  allur'd  decay, 

“  With  age  and  ficknefs  pinch’d  and  worn  away, 

“  Pale  quiv’ring  lips,  lank  cheeks,  and  faltering  tongue, 
“  The  fpirits  out  of  tune,  the  nerves  unftrung, 

“  The  body  fhrivell’d  up,  the  dim  eyes  funk 
“  Within  their  fockets  deep;  the  weak  hams  thrunk, 
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“  The  body’s  weight  unable  to  fuftain ; 

tl  The  ftreams  of  life  fcarce  trembling  through  the  vein  j 

“  More  than  half  kill’d  by  honeft  truths  which  fell, 

<{  Through  thy  own  fault,  from  men  who  wifn’d  thee  well; 

<c  Canfl  thou  ev’n  thus  thy  thoughts  to  vengeance  give, 

“  And,  dead  to  all  things  elfe,  to  malice  live  ? 

*{  Hence,  dotard,  to  thy  clofet — fliut  thee  in, 
te  By  deep  repentance  wafh  away  thy  fin  ; 
ft  From  haunts  of  men  to  fhame  and  forrow  fly, 
u  And  on  the  verge  of  death  learn  how  to  die.” 

That  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  for  Churchill  did  not 
then  exceed  thirty  years  of  age,  fhould  draw  fo  unmer¬ 
ciful  a  picture  of  age  and  decrepitude,  is  hardly  to  be 
forgiven;  but  great  allowances  mutt  be  made  for  the 
outrageous  fpirit  of  party.  Churchill  himfelf,  in  his  more 
temperate  moments,  feems  almoft  athamed  of  what  he 
had  written,  and  thus  corredts  himfelf: 

tc  Ah  !  let  not  youth,  to  infolence  allied, 

“  In  heat  of  blood,  in  full  career  of  pride, 

“  Poflefs’d  of  genius,  with  unhallow’d  rage, 

“  Mock  the  infirmities  of  rev’rend  age  l” 
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FIVE  ORDERS  OF  PERIWIGS; 


AS  THEY  WERE  WORN  AT  THE  CORONATION 
OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 


HIS  print  is  faid  to  have  been  a  ridicule  on  Mr. 


Stewart’s  Antiquities  of  Athens,  in  which,  with 
minute  accuracy,  are  given  the  meafurements  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Greek  architecture.  Minute  accu¬ 
racy  is  the  leading  feature  of  Stewart’s  book ;  minute 
accuracy  is  the  leading  feature  in  Hogarth’s  fatire. 

The  five  orders  are  meafured  architectonically,  and, 
tinder  their  umbrageous  fhadovv,  the  painter  has  intro¬ 
duced  feveral  remarkable  characters.  Two  profiles  in 
the  upper  row,  under  the  title  of  epifcopal  or  patfonic 
(alluding  to  the  Tufcan  order,  as  being  fimple  and  folid, 
and  not  furcharged  with  ornaments),  are  faid  to  be  in¬ 
tended  for  Dr.  Warburton,  late  bifhop  of  Gloucefler, 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Squire,  then  bifhop  of  St.  David’s. 

The  next  row  is  infcribed  old  peerian  or  alder  manic* 
The  firft  face  is  faid  to  have  been  meant  for  Lord  Mcl- 
combe;  and  may,  with  equal  propriety,  reprefent  fome 
fugacious  alderman  of  the  day.  At  the  oppotite  end  of 
the  fame  row,  we  behold  the  remarkable  winged  periwig 
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worn  by  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  lord  mayor,  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

A  row  beneath  confifts  of  the  lexonic ,  anfwering  to 
that  of  the  Ionic  ;  and  under  it  is  the  Compotite,  or  half 
n  atural,  and  the  Queerinthian ,  or  queue  de  renard.  Even  with 
them  we  perceive  a  barber’s  block,  crowned  with  com- 
paffes,  and  marked,  Athenian  meafure.  This  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a  caricature  of  Mr.  Stewart.  A  table  of  references 
appears  above  the  block,  and  facing  it  a  fcale,  divided 
into  nodules  or  noddles,  nafos  or  nofes,  and  minutes. 
Without  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  architec¬ 
ture,  the  drift  of  this  whimfical  print  cannot  be  perfectly 
comprehended. 

A  portrait  of  her  Majefty,  diftinguithed  by  the  lim- 
plicity  of  her  head-drefs,  is  reprefented  in  the  corner  on 
the  left ;  and  in  the  fame  line  we  obferve  five  right  ho¬ 
nourable  ladies,  whofe  coronets  identify  their  refpec- 
tive  ranks.  The  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  in  1761, 
were— the  Duchefs  of  Ancafter ,  the  Duchefs  of  Hamilton , 
the  Countefs  of  Effingham ,  the  Countefs  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  the  Vifcountefs  Weymouth. 
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THE 


LAUGHING  AUDIENCE. 


HE  merry  mortals  in  this  print,  thinking,  with  Plato, 


that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  good  ftomach  to  naufeate 
every  aliment  prefented  to  them,  give  full  fcope  to  their 
rifibility,  and  difplay  a  fet  of  features  as  highly  ridiculous 
as  any  that  have  yet  been  feen  in  print.  This  fcene  is  a 
reprefentation  of  part  of  one  of  the  royal  theatres,  exhi¬ 
biting,  at  bottom,  one  end  of  the  orcheftra ;  behind,  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pit ;  and  above,  part  of  the  lide-boxes.  Here 
we  behold  a  prim  coxcomb  in  amorous  parley  with  an 
orange-girl ;  and  another  prefenting  a  pinch  of  fnuff  to 
a  beauty  of  Rubens’s  fchool,  with  all  the  affectation  of 
finical  politenefs. 

Thefe  male  figures  give  us  an  admirable  idea  of  the 
drefs  of  the  day,  and  convince  us  that  our  forefathers  fet 
nature  and  convenience  at  defiance.  Governed  by  the 
idol  of  fafhion,  one  of  our  beaus  difplays  a  cuff  of  inch 
dimenfions  as  would  furnifh  fronts  for  a  waittcoat  to  a 
modern  fine  gentleman  ;  and  his  enormous  bag  might  be 
converted  into  a  fire-fcreen.  His  bare  fhrivelled  neck 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  half-ftarved  greyhound  ;  and  his 
face,  figure,  and  air  render  him  a  fine  contraft  to  the 
blowfy  female  whom  he  addreffes.  The  oppofite  figure 
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has  affectation  and  grimace  in  every  line  and  mufcle  of 
his  countenance ;  his  queue  has  much  the  appearance  of 
an  inftrument  called  an  ear-trumpet. 

The  inattention  of  thefe  three  polite  perfonages  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  drama,  though  the  auditors  of  the  pit  are 
convulfed  with  laughter,  is  highly  defcriptive  of  that 
refined  apathy  which  characterizes  the  fuperior  claffes  of 
the  people,  it  being  conlidered  as  extremely  unfafhion- 
able  for  people  of  rank  to  feem  attentive  to  the  fcenic 
reprefentation.  We  difcover  one,  however,  in  the  group, 
of  a  faturnine  call  of  face,  and  a  contracted  brow  ;  he  is 
perhaps  a  profound  critic,  and  has  too  much  wifdom  to 
join  in  the  almofl  general  laugh ;  he  alone  preferves  a 
rigidity  of  mufcle,  while  the  tides  of  the  vulgar  herd  are 
ihaking  with  rifibility. 

The  three  fedate  mulicians  in  the  orcheftra  are  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  limilar  fcenes,  that  they  feem  as  unfeeling 
as  the  critic.  What  may  be  highly  relifhing  to  the  au¬ 
dience,  who  repair  to  the  theatre  to  be  amufed,  is  rec¬ 
koned  hard  labour  by  thofe  who  toil  at  their  inflruments 
for  hire  :  difgufted  by  the  founds  produced  by  their  minims 
and  crotchets,  they  pant  for  the  dropping  of  the  curtain, 
to  put  a  period  to  their  labour  for  the  evening. 
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SLEEPING  CONGREGATION. 

^'HE  fhepherd,  who  was  intended  to  reprefent  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Defaguliers ,  feems  as  much  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Morpheus  as  any  of  his  fomniferous  flock.  The 
drawling  monotony  of  the  preacher  operates  like  an  opi¬ 
ate  upon  all  who  are  prefent.  The  text,  as  appears  by  the 
book  before  him,  is  perfedtly  applicable  to  his  audience: 
<c  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden ,  and 
“  I  will  give  you  refiC  His  parifhioners,  after  the  la¬ 
bour  of  fix  days,  find  the  church  a  comfortable  dormitory, 
and  the  preacher  has  the  happy  talent  of  lulling  to  foft 
repofe. 

The  clerk,  a  more  important  character  than  the  divine, 
is  kept  awake  by  contemplating  the  charms  of  a  blooming 
damfel,  who  yields  to  the  omnipotent  power  of  fleep 
while  fhe  was  ftudying  the  fervice  of  Matrimony.  A 
fignificant  leer  of  the  refponfe-maker  is  evidently  directed 
to  the  fair  flumberer. 

In  the  pew  oppofite,  five  fwains  of  the  village,  over¬ 
come  by  the  fomnific  dofe  adminiftered  to  their  ears, 
enjoy  uninterrupted  reft.  Two  old  women,  feated 
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among  them,  feem  indeed  to  be  awake.  Perhaps  they 
are  actuated  by  the  fpirit  of  contradiction,  as  the  preacher 
entreats  them  to  “  go  to  reft or  the  painter  meant  to 
intimate  that  the  women  are  more  attentive  than  men  to 
their  fpiritual  concerns.  In  the  front  of  the  gallery  two 
perfons  are  joining  in  chorus  with  the  nafal  band  below. 

The  lion  is  one  of  the  fupporters  to  what  is  called  the 
king’s  arms;  the  unicorn,  its  companion,  is  concealed 
by  the  pillar.  An  hour-glafs  is  placed  at  the  parfon’s  left 
hand,  and  underneath  it  we  fee  the  following  applicable 
infcription,  from  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  :  “  I 
“  am  afraid  of  you,  left  I  have  beftowed  upon  you  labour 
ii  in  vain.  ’  An  hour-glafs  is  ftill  placed  on  fome  of 
the  pulpits  in  the  remote  provinces.  Daniel  Burgefs, 
of  eccentric  memory,  never  preached  without  one,  and 
frequently  faw  it  out  three  times  during  one  fermon.  In 
a  difcourfe  again  ft  drunke?mefs,  which  he  once  delivered 
at  the  conventicle  in  Rujfel  Court ,  feveral  of  his  hearers 
began  to  yawn  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  glafs  :  but  Daniel 
was  not  to  be  filenced  by  a  yawn ;  he  turned  his  time¬ 
keeper,  and,  altering  the  tone  of  his  voice,  requefted 
they  would  have  a  little  patience,  for  he  had  much  more 
to  fay  on  the  fin  of  drunkennefs :  “  Therefore,  my 
“  brethren,”  added  he,  “  we  will  have  another  glafs — 
“  and  then.” 

In  the  original  painting,  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the  face  of  the  clerk  is  admirably 
painted,  though  he  appears  to  be  rather  dozing  than  leer¬ 
ing  at  the  girl. 
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SIMON  LORD  LOVAT. 

DRAWN  FROM  THE  LIFE  BY  WILLIAM  HOGARTH. 


TTOGARTH  met  Lord  Lovat  at  St.  Alban’s,  to  draw 
this  picture  of  him;  his  Lordfhip,  who  was  then 
under  the  hands  of  the  barber,  was  fo  glad  to  fee  the 
artifi,  that  he  rofe  eagerly  to  embrace  him,  with  the  fuds 
on  his  face. 

This  powerful  laird  was  one  of  the  laft  chieftains  that 
preferved  the  rude  manners  of  the  early  feudal  ages.  He 
relided  in  an  indifferent  houfe,  which  had  only  four  rooms 
on  a  floor,  and  thofe  not  very  capacious.  But  in  this  plain 
manfion  he  kept  a  fort  of  court,  and  feveral  different 
tables ;  and  had  a  numerous  body  of  retainers  always 
attending.  He  received  company,  even  at  dinner,  in 
the  room  where  he  flept ;  and  his  lady’s  foie  apartment 
was  her  bedroom.  His  fervants  and  retainers  had  only 
flraw  to  repofe  on,  which  they  fpread  every  night  on  the 
floors  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  the  inferior  part  of  the 
family  took  up  their  abode. 

Sir  William  Young,  one  of  the  managers,  appointed 
by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  for  conducing  the 
profecution  of  Lord  Lovat  for  high  treafon,  in  1745, 
made  the  following  obfervation  ;  “  Your  Lordfhips  have 
“  already  done  national  juflice  on  fome  of  the  principal 
“  traitors,  who  appeared  in  open  arms  againfl  his  Ma- 
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44  jefty,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law ;  but  this  noble 
44  lord,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  has  boafted  of  his 
64  fuperior  cunning  in  wickednefs,  and  his  ability  to 
44  counfel  frequent  treafons  with  impunity,  vainly  ima- 
44  gined  that  he  might  poffibly  be  a  traitor  in  private, 
44  and  a  rebel  only  in  his  heart,  by  fending  his  fon  and 
44  his  followers  to  join  the  Pretender,  and  remaining  at 
44  home  himfelf,  to  endeavour  to  deceive  his  Majefty’s 
44  faithful  fubjedts.  Hoping  he  might  be  rewarded  for 
44  his  fon’s  fervices,  if  fuccefsful ;  or  his  Jon  alone  be  the 
44  fufferer  for  his  offences  if  the  undertaking  failed  :  dia- 
44  bolical  cunning,  monftrous  impiety.”  See  State 
Trials ,  ix.  627. 

When  Hogarth  had  finifhed  this  portrait,  a  printfeller 
offered  its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  The  impreffions  could 
not  be  taken  off  with  fufhcient  rapidity  to  fupply  the 
anxious  purchafers,  though  the  rolling-prefs  was  at  work 
night  and  day  for  eight  or  ten  days.  For  feveral  weeks 
after,  the  artifi  is  faid  to  have  received  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  pounds  per  day,  for  the  archetype  of  this  northern 
delinquent. 
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PREVIOUS  to  the  publication  of  the  times,  Mr. 

Wilkes,  who  was  then  at  Aylejbury ,  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  print  was  political,  and  that  Lord  Temple, 
Mr  Pitt,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  himfelf,  were  the  leading 
characters  held  up  to  ridicule.  Surprifed  at  this  informa¬ 
tion,  he  fent  a  remonflrance  to  Mr.  Hogarth,  dating  the 
ungenerous  tendency  of  fuch  a  proceeding ;  efpecially  as 
the  two  lad-mentioned  gentlemen  and  the  artid  had 
always  lived  upon  the  moft  intimate  terms.  In  reply  to 
this,  Mr.  Hogarth  aflerted,  that  neither  Mr.  Wilkes  nor 
Mr.  Churchill  were  introduced,  but  Lord  Temple  and 
Mr.  Pitt  were;  and  that  the  print  fhould  be  publithed  in 
a  few  days.  On  the  receipt  of  this  declaration,  Mr. 
Wilkes  returned  a  fhort  epidle  to  the  political  delineator, 
alluring  him  that  he  fhould  not  regard  any  refle&ions 
upon  himfelf ;  but  if  his  friends  were  attacked,  he  would 
revenge  their  caufe  to  the  bed:  of  his  ability.  On  this 
declaration  of  war,  the  flag  was  hoifted  on  both  tides, 
and  never  did  any  two  enraged  men  of  ability  throw  mud 
with  lefs  dexterity. 

The  print  o {The  Times  was  publifhed  foon  after;  and 
on  the  Saturday  following  No.  1 7  of  the  North  Briton 
appeared,  in  which  an  unmerciful  attack  was  made  upon 
the  king’s  fergeant  painter.  It  commenced  with  a  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  proceeded  to  the  abufe  of 
the  favourite  Sigifmunda ;  and  afterwards  took  unpre¬ 
cedented 
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cedented  freedoms  with  the  chara&er  and  performances 
of  his  Majefly’s  panned  painter.  The  particulars  would 
be  too  voluminous  to  be  inferted  here ;  we  fhall  therefore 
proceed  to  a  defcription  of  the  engraving : 

A  globe,  by  which  is  figniried  the  world  (though  only 
a  tavern  fign),  is  reprefented  on  fire;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
exalted  on  hilts  amidft  the  multitude,  is  blowing  a  pair 
of  large  bellows  to  increafe  the  mifchief,  which  others 
are  endeavouring  to  extinguifh.  His  attendants  are  com¬ 
peted  of  butchers,  with  their  ufual  inftrumental  clangor; 
a  mob,  armed  with  bludgeons,  and  a  trio  of  aldermen, 
in  the  a£t  of  adoration.  From  the  neck  of  this  popular 
charadler  a  millflone  is  lufpended,  on  which  is  inferibed 
3000/.  per  annum ,  allufive  to  a  penfion  which  had  been 
granted  to  him,  intimating  that  fo  ponderous  a  load 
might  tend  to  weigh  down  his  popularity. 

While  this  idol  of  the  people  is  thus  promoting  the 
conflagration,  feveral  Highlanders,  foldiers,  failors,  &c. 
are  working  an  engine  to  retard  or  impede  its  progrefs. 
The  pipe  is  guided  by  one  of  the  Union  Office  firemen  at 
the  top :  defended  by  an  iron  cap,  and  protected  by  a 
badge,  with  the  initials  G.  R.  intended  to  reprefent  his 
prefent  Majefiy,  the  engineer  proceeds  in  the  execution 
of  his  bufinefs,  regardlefs  of  the  three  copious  flreams  which 
are  furioufly  driven  at  his  rear  from  the  windows  of  the 
! Temple  Cojfee-houfe. 

The  diminutive  engines,  like  fyringes,  producing  only 
feeble  and  tiny  fhowers,  are  directed  by  a  nobleman  and 
two  garretteers.  An  infeription  over  the  door  afeertains 
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the  title  of  the  former,  who  is  delineated  without  features. 
The  two  gentlemen  in  the  attic  were  originally  intended 
for  Meflieurs  Wilkes  and  Churchill ;  but  the  painter’s 
timidity  induced  him  to  alter  them  previous  to  the  publi¬ 
cation.  A  furplice  ffill  remains  on  the  figure  over  Lord 
Temple ,  and  the  Colonel’s  coat  is  lapelled.  A  flaughter- 
man  on  the  fign-iron,  with  a  flaming  candle  in  his  hat, 
and  a  tremendous  weapon  in  his  pocket,  intimates  that 
he  is  ready  either  to  fet  fire  to  a  city,  or  to  aflaflinate  a 
citizen.  Mounted  to  his  prefent  fituation  by  a  ladder, 
he  is  drawing  up  the  fign  of  the  patriot’s  arms,  aided 
by  the  ftrength  of  two  afliftants.  The  breaking  down  of 
the  Newcaftle  arms,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  patriotic 
ones,  refer  to  the  refignation  of  that  noble  duke,  and  the 
appointment  of  his  fucceflor. 

A  Highlander,  conveying  two  buckets  of  water  from 
the  plug  to  the  engine,  is  in  danger  of  interruption  by  a 
fellow  with  a  wheelbarrow,  full  of  political  papers,  to 
feed  and  fupply  the  flames.  The  Dutchman,  fitting  at 
his  eafe  on  his  bale  of  goods,  laughs  at  the  combuftion 
he  beholds  around  him  :  a  fox,  the  proper  emblem  of  his 
cunning,  is  creeping  from  the  kennel  beneath.  Near 
him  we  perceive  a  patriotic  trumpeter,  founding  his  in- 
firument  and  pointing  to  a  fliow-cloth,  on  which  is 
painted  a  wild  Indian.  This  is  meant  as  a  perfonificatioa 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford ;  and  beneath  the  favage,  to 
whom  he  points,  is  written,  Alive,  from  America. 
The  poft-office,  painted  on  a  cracked  board,  fattened 
againfl:  the  wall,  may  poflibly  allude  to  the  office  of  poft- 
mafter,  being  then  divided  between  two  great  perfonages. 
The  mufical  King  of  Pruflia,  convinced  that  he  lhall  be 
a  a  gainer 
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a  gainer  by  the  war,  like  Nero,  amufes  himfelf  with  a 
violin,  furrounded  by  his  miferable  and  half-famifhed 
fubjedts. 

The  red:  of  the  figures  in  this  curious  group  cannot  be 
pofitively  difcriminated.  The  female  with  clafped  hands 
and  uplifted  eyes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  intended  for  the 
Emprefs  Queen.  The  fieur  de  lis,  hanging  from  one  of 
the  houfes,  and  the  black  eagle  from  another,  plainly 
indicate  the  powers  intended  to  be  pointed  out.  The 
fign  of  the  Salutation  alludes  to  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Spain. 

Though  the  raging  of  the  flames  prevents  the  dove 
from  alighting  on  any  of  the  buildings,  fhe  ftill  hovers 
over  them  with  her  olive-branch,  in  the  midft  of  the 
afcending  frnoke.  The  exadt  time  is  pointed  out  by  the 
waggon,  infcribed  the  Hermione ,  in  the  back  ground. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Auguft 
1762.  Juft  after  her  Majefty  was  fafely  in  her  bed,  the 
waggons,  laden  with  the  treafure  of  the  Hermione,  en¬ 
tered  Saint  James’s  Street,  on  which  the  King  and  many 
of  the  nobility  went  to  the  window  over  the  palace  gate ; 
and,  joining  in  acclamations,  teftified  their  joy  on  two 
fuch  fortunate  occaftons.  From  hence  the  proceflion, 
conflfting  of  twenty  waggons,  &c.  proceeded  to  the 
Tower. 
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OF  THE 

ORATORIO  OF  JUDITH. 

THIS  oratorio  was  written  by  William  Huggins, 
Efquire,  and  fet  to  mu  tic  by  William  de  Fefch,  late 
chapel-matler  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Antwerp .  It 
was  aided  by  new  fcenery  and  magnificent  decoration, 
and  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  1733,  but  without  fuccefs. 
The  audience  compelled  the  Jewifh  heroine,  as  toon  as 
fhe  had  made  her  theatrical  debut ,  to  make  her  exit. 

Huggins  arraigned  the  judgment  of  the  public,  in  a 
formal  appeal,  and  printed  his  oratorio.  Though  em- 
bellithed  with  a  frontifpiece,  defigned  by  Hogarth,  and 
engraved  by  Vandergucht ,  the  world  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  read  it ;  and  the  author  enjoyed  only  the 
confolatory  refledion,  that  he  had  printed  it  in  a  tafte- 
lefs  age. 

To  paint  a  found  is  certainly  a  talk  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complithed ;  but  as  far  as  art  can  go  towards  it,  Ho¬ 
garth  has  achieved  in  the  print  before  us :  the  tenor, 
treble,  andbafs,  of  the  ear-piercing  chorifters,  are  fo  in- 
genioufly  difcriminated,  that  we  almoft  imagine  their 
vocal  drains  are  audible. 


The 
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The  principal  figure,  whole  head,  hands,  and  feet,  are 
equally  agitated,  has  judicioufiy  tied  on  his  fpeCtacles ;  and, 
had  he  been  well  advifed,  he  would  have  fecured  his  peri¬ 
wig  in  the  fame  manner,  as  he  would  not  then  have 
fhaken  it  from  his  head  during  his  paroxyfin  of  attention 
to  true  time. 

A  finger,  in  a  bag  wig,  immediately  beneath  his  up¬ 
lifted  hand,  appears  to  be  of  foreign  growth,  and  was 
probably  imported  from  Italy.  The  little  figure,  in  the 
finilter  corner,  is  intended  for  a  Mr.  Tothall,  formerly  a 
woollen-draper  in  Taviftock  Court,  and  Hogarth’s  parti¬ 
cular  friend.  The  other  perfonages  of  the  group  were 
not  defigned  for  particular  portraits,  but  a  general  repre- 
fentation  of  the  violent  difiortions,  into  which  vocal 
muficians  throw  their  features  on  fuch  folemn  occafions. 

The  head  of  the  bafs-viol  is  not  without  air  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  the  band  under  the  chin  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  profefibr.  The  words  now  figning,  “  The  world  fhall 
“  bow  to  the  Affyrian  throne,”  are  extracted  from  Mr. 
Huggins’s  oratorio  :  the  etching,  which  is  mafterly,  was 
given  as  a  fubfcription  ticket  to  “  Modern  Midnight  Con- 
**  vcrfation.”  The  original  plate  of  the  frontifpiece  is  in 
the  poffeffion  of  Dr.  Monkhoufe. 

The  father  of  the  author  of  Judith  was  warden  of  the 
Fleet  prifon,  and  in  that  office  was  guilty  of  extortions, 
cruelty,  breach  of  truff,  and  many  other  crimes  :  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  confiderable  fortune,  and  died  at  ninety  years 
of  age  :  his  fon  William  died  in  1761,  and  left  to  pofie- 
rity  a  MS.  tragedy,  a  MS.  tranflation  of  Dante,  a  MS. 
farce,  and  two  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS 

BREAKING  THE  EGG. 

COLUMBUS  having  found  a  new  empire,  and  ex¬ 
plored  a  new  world,  was  conlidered  as  more  than 
mortal.  He  fet  fail  a  fecond  time,  with  an  armament  of 
feventeen  fhips,  manned  by  a  crew  who  almoft  adored 
him,  and  difcovered  Jamaica,  the  Caribbees,  and  feve- 
ral  other  iflands.  But  his  elevation  had  been  too  fudden 
to  be  permanent ;  his  talents  were  too  tranfcendent  to 
efcape  envy;  and,  notwithtfanding  the  wonderful  fervices 
he  had  rendered  Spain,  he  was  brought  home  prifoner, 
by  judges  who  had  been  fent  on  board  the  fame  veffelj 
as  fpies  upon  his  condu6t,  and  arrived  at  the  court,  laden 
with  chains. 

His  enemies  fhamefully  afferted,  that  there  was  neither 
wifdom  in  the  plan,  nor  hazard  in  the  enterprife  he  had 
undertaken  ;  and  when  he  was  once  at  a  Spanith  fupper, 
fome  of  them  obferved,  “  That  it  was  impoffible  for  any 
“  man,  a  degree  above  an  idiot,  to  have  failed  of  fuccefs, 
“the  whole  procefs  was  fo  obvious  and  eafy!” — “  It 
<c  does  not  appear  difficult,”  replied  Columbus ,  <c  now  I 
“  have  pointed  out  the  way ;  but  eafy  as  it  will  appear, 
“  when  I  have  fhewn  you  my  method,  to  place  one  of 
“  thefe  eggs  upright  on  the  table,  I  think  you  will  not 
<c  be  able  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  trifling  piece  of  bufinefs, 
“  without  my  inffrudtion.” — The  cloth,  knives,  &c.  be- 
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ing  inftantly  thrown  afide,  two  of  the  party,  placing 
their  eggs  as  was  required,  kept  them  fieady  with  their 
fingers  ;  and  one  of  them  afierted  that  there  could  be  no 
other  method.  “  We  will  try,”  laid  the  illuftrious  na- 
vigator ;  and  giving  an  egg,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
gentle  firoke  upon  the  table,  it  remained  upright. 

The  emotions  excited  by  this  apparently  eafv  tranfac- 
tion,  are  wonderfully  expreffed.  Afionifhment  and 
fiiame  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  booby  at  his 
left  hand;  the  fellow  behind  him  cannot  help  chaftifing 
his  own  head  for  its  fiupidity  ;  and  the  envious  whifkered 
ruffian,  with  his  forefinger  on  the  egg,  feems  curling 
Columbus  in  his  heart.  1  he  two  veterans  have  lived  too 
long  to  be  furprifed  at  any  thing.  The  cap-crowned 
gentleman  barely  exclaims,  t(  Is  this  all  1”  And  the 
bald-pated  genius  fwears,  “  By  Saint  Jago,  I  did  not 
“  think  of  that  1”  In  the  face  of  Columbus,  we  fee  no 
tokens  of  violent  and  exceffive  triumph,  but  it  difplays  a 
kind  of  calm  fuperiority,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  contempt. 

The  eels  twified  round  the  eggs  upon  the  difh,  are  in¬ 
troduced  as  fpecimens  of  the  line  of  beauty,  which  is 
again  exhibited  on  the  tablecloth,  and  hinted  at  on  the 
blade  of  the  knife.  In  thefe  curves  there  is  great  pro¬ 
priety  ;  for  the  etching  was  given  as  a  receipt-ticket  to 
the  AnalyfiS ,  where  this  undulating  line  forms  the  balls 
of  his  fyfiem.  Hogarth  publifhed  this  print  as  a  farcafm 
on  thofe  artifts  who  had  been  inclined  to  laugh  at  his 
boafied  line  of  beauty,  as  a  difcovery  which  every  one 
might  have  made. 


BURLINGTON 


BURLINGTON  GATE. 

MASQUERADES,  &c. 


OF  the  three  fmall  figures  in  the  centre  of  this  plate, 
that  of  Lord  Burlington  is  in  the  middle.  He  was 
a  man  of  tafte  in  painting  and  architecture  ;  but  rated  Mr. 
Kent,  who  was  but  an  indifferent  artifi,  above  his  merit. 
On  one  fide  of  the  peer  ftandsMr.  Campbell,  the  architect. 
On  the  fhow-cloth  appears  the  portrait  of  George  the 
Second,  who  gave  1000 /.  towards  the  mafquerade.  Ano¬ 
ther  figure  reprefents  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  offering 
Cuzzoni,  the  Italian  finger,  8000/.  who  fpurns  at  the 
paltry  fum.  Mr.  Heidegger,  the  regulator  of  the  maf¬ 
querade,  fhews  himfelf  at  a  window,  with  the  letter  H 
under  him.  On  a  board,  the  Long  Room  is  announced, 
and  Fawkes's  dexterity  of  hand. 

This  fatirical  performance  is  faid  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  requefi:  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  to  be  re¬ 
venged  of  Lord  Burlington  for  having  preferred  Mr. 
Kent  to  him,  as  painter  to  the  King  at  Kenfington 
palace. 


Bb 


Alt 


AN  EMBLEMATICAL  PRINT 


OF  THE 

SOUTH  SEA, 


HERE  we  fee  the  Devil  cutting  Fortune  into  collops, 
to  gratify  the  avaricious  hopes  of  the  adventurers  in 
the  South  Sea  bubble ;  and  perfons  attending  the  ladder  to 
ride  upon  wooden  horfes  :  alluding  to  the  defperate  game 
which  was  played  by  the  South  Sea  directors  in  England, 
in  the  year  1720,  to  the  utter  deftru&ion  of  many  opu-’ 
lent  families.  Law,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was  the 
projedtor  of  this  bubble,  by  which  he  ruined  thoufands 
in  France.  To  efcape  popular  vengeance,  he  fled  to 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  poverty,  in  1729. 
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CONCLUDING  plate  being  thought  neceffary  by 


-*■  Mr.  Hogarth,  he  declared  his  intention  of  pro¬ 
ducing  one.  After  a  dinner,  with  a  few  focial  friends,  at 
his  own  table,  he  was  alked,  what  would  be  the  fubje£t 
of  his  next  print  ?  “  The  end  op  all  things  !”  ex¬ 

claimed  the  ingenious  artift.  “  Then,”  replied  a  friend 
in  company,  “  your  bufinefs  will  be  finifhed,  for  there 
“  will  be  an  end  of  the  painter.” — “  True,”  faid  Ho¬ 
garth  with  a  ligh,  “  and  therefore  the  fooner  my  work  is 
“  done ,  the  better.” — With  this  impulfe  he  began  the  plate 
before  us  on  the  following  day. 

The  aim  of  this  extraordinary  performance  was  two¬ 
fold  ;  to  bring  together  fuch  obje&s  as  denoted  the  end  of 
lime ,  and  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  bathos  and  profundity  of 
the  ancient  matters.  A  more  heterogeneous  compound 
of  ludicrous  and  ferious  objects  was  never  difplayed. 
Some  of  the  images  were  collected  from  common  and 
familiar  types  and  emblems ;  and  for  others  the  artift  has 
foared  into  the  airy  regions  of  mythological  allegory. 

As  there  is  no  connexion  among  the  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects  we  obferve  in  this  print,  excepting  a  conformity 
with  the  end,  we  fhall  mention  the  various  articles  as 
they  prefent  themfelves  to  our  view.  The  tottering 
tower,  funereal  yew,  death’s  head,  and  crofs  bones  of  a 
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country  churchyard,  are  oppofed  by  the  much-worn  be- 
lom,  blighted  oaks,  falling  tign-poft,  and  unthatched 
cottage.  The  painter  afcends  from  an  inch  of  candle 
fetting  fire  to  a  print  of  The  Times ,  that  gave  rife  to  fuch 
wonderful  abufe  of  him,  to  the  chariot  of  the  fun ;  and 
mounts  from  the  cobler’s  end ,  twilled  round  a  wooden  lajt , 
to  the  world's  end ,  elegantly  exemplified  by  a  burfling 
globe  on  an  alehoufe  fign.  The  worn-out  brufh  is  con- 
trafted  with  the  broken  crown.  On  the  left  we  fee  an 
empty  purfe,  a  play-book*  open  at  the  lafl  page,  with 
the  words  exeunt  omnes  at  the  bottom,  and  a  commifiion 
of  bankruptcy,  with  a  feal  affixed,  fuppofed  to  be  award¬ 
ed  againfl  poor  Nature. 

The  bow,  which,  drawn  by  the  old  Englifh  archer, 
gave  death-dealing  force  to  the  barbed  arrow,  is  broken 
and  unflrung  :  the  mutilated  firelock  is  rendered  ufelefs. 
We  alfo  difcern  a  cracked  bell,  a  broken  bottle,  a  rope's 
end,  a  whip  without  its  laffi,  a  mutilated  capital  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  a  fradlured  painter’s  palette.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  we  perceive  a  fhip  at  fea,  a  man  exalted  on  a  gib¬ 
bet,  and  Luna  in  a  veil.  Leaning  on  the  remains  of  a 
column  we  perceive  Time ,  in  the  utmofl  agony,  breath¬ 
ing  his  laft ;  his  Scythe,  tube,  and  hour-glafs,  being 
broken,  his  progrefs  is  ended  !  his  finews  are  unflrung, 
and,  with  five  fignificant  capital  letters.  Finis ,  he  breathes 
his  lafl.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  fradlured  pipe  ;  and  in 
the  other  a  roll  of  parchment,  containing  his  will,  in 
which  he  has  bequeathed  “  The  great  globe  itfelf,  and 
“  all  which  it  inherits”  to  Chaos,  and  appointed  him  Sole 
executor.  His  will  is  duly  executed  and  witnefled  by 
the  three  After  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachefis ,  and  Atropos . 


TWELVE  ENGRAVINGS 


FOR 


HUDIBRAS. 


HIS  fet  of  prints  was  originally  publifhed  by  fub- 


fcription  by  P.  Overton  and  J.  Cooper.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowie,  F.  A.S.  had  a  fet  with  the  names  of  192 
fubfcribers,  which  he  purchafed  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s 
fale  in  Wiltfhire.  The  printed  title  ran  thus:  “  Twelve 
“  excellent  and  mod;  diverting  Prints;  taken  from  the 
te  celebrated  Poem  of  Hudibras,  wrote  by  Samuel  But- 
“  ler.  Expoting  the  Villany  and  Hypocrify  of  the 
“  Times.  Invented  and  engraved  on  twelve  Copper- 
“  plates  by  William  Hogarth,  and  are  humbly  dedicated 
tc  to  William  Ware,  Efq.  of  Great  Houghton  in  North- 
“  amptonfhire,  and  Mr.  Allan  Ramfay  of  Edinburgh.” 

Allan  Ramfay  fubfcribed  for  thirty  fets.  The  number 
of  fubfcribers  in  the  whole  amounts  to  192. 


PLATE  /. 


FRONTISPIECE. 


«  - 


THE  baffo-relievo  of  the  pededal  reprefents  the 
general  defign  of  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  incomparable  poem 
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HUDIBRAS. 


of  Hudibras,  viz.  Butler’s  Genius  in  a  car,  lafhing  round 
Mount  ParnafTus,  in  the  perfons  of  Hudibras  and 
Ralpho,  rebellion,  hypocrify,  and  ignorance,  the  reigning 
vices  and  follies  of  the  time. 

PLATE  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

SIR  Hudibras,  his  palling  worth. 

The  manner  how  he  Tallied  forth ; 

His  arms  and  equipage  are  Ihown  j 
His  horfe’s  virtues  and  his  own. 

THE  fubjedt  of  this  plate  is  thus  illuftrated  by  Mr. 
Butler  himfelf.  See  Hudibras,  Canto  I. 

When  civil  dudgeon  firft  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 

When  hard  words,  jealoufies,  and  fears. 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 

For  dame  Religion  as  for  punk  ; 

When  Gofpel-trumpeter,  furrounded 
With  long-ear’d  rout,  to  battle  founded. 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaflic, 

Was  beat  with  fift  inftead  of  a  flick  ; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  fquire  he  had  whofe  name  was  Ralph, 

That  in  ih’  adventure  went  his  half; 
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An  equal  flock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  tailor. 

Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit ; 

Their  valours  too  were  of  a  rate, 

And  out  they  fallied  at  the  gate. 

.  1  -<■■■>—— 1  '  —  £)...» 

PLATE  III. 

HUDIBRAS'S  FIRST  ADVENTURE. 

AS  Mr.  Hogarth  formed  his  defigns  from  a  perufal  of 
the  inimitable  poem  of  Hudibras,  the  engravings  and 
the  letter-prefs  will  reciprocally  explain  each  other. 
The  following  and  fubfequent  extracts  will  jufiify  this 
aflertion. 

The  catalogue  and  chara&er 
Of  th’  enemies’  befl  men  of  war. 

Whom  in  a  bold  harangue  the  Knight 
Defies  and  challenges  to  fight. 

*  H’  encounters  Talgol,  routs  the  bear. 

And  takes  the  fidler  prifoner  ; 

Conveys  him  to  enchanted  cafile, 

There  fhuts  him  faft  in  wooden  Baflile. 


C  C  2 
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PLATE  IV. 


HUDIBRAS  CATECHIZED. 

NO  fooner  was  he  come  t’himfelf, 

But  on  his  neck  a  fturdy  elf 
Clapp’d  in  a  trice  his  cloven  hoof. 

And  thus  attack’d  him  with  reproof : 

What  made  thee  venture  to  betray 
And  filch  the  lady’s  heart  away  ? 

To  fpirit  her  to  matrimony  ? 

That  which  contracts  all  matches,  money. 
Didftthou  not  love  her  then  ?  Speak  true. 
No  more  (quoth  he)  than  I  love  you. 

Why  cl  i  cl  ft  thou  choofe  that  curfed  fin, 
Hypocrify,  to  fet  up  in  ? 

Becaufe  it  is  the  thriving’!!  calling, 

The  only  faint’s  bell  that  rings  all  in. 
What  makes  a  knave  a  child  of  God, 

And  one  of  us? — A  livelihood. 

What’s  orthodox  and  true  believing 
Againff  a  confcience  ? — A  good  living. 
What  makes  rebellion  again!!  kings 
A  good  old  caufe  ? — Adminift’rings. 

What  makes  all  dodlrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

And  that  which  was  prov’d  true  before, 
Prov’d  falfe  again  ? — l\vo  hundred  more. 
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PLATE  V. 

HUDIBRAS  VANQUISHED  BY  TRULLA. 

MEANWHILE  the  other  champion  yertl 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  difperfi, 

Arriv’d,  when  Trulla  won  the  day, 

To  fhare  i’  th’  honour  and  the  prey. 

And  out  of  Hudibras’s  hide 
With  vengeance  to  be  fatisfied : 

But  Trulla  thruft  herfelf  between. 

And  ftriding  o’er  his  back  agen. 

She  brandifh’d  o’er  her  head  his  fword. 

And  vow’d  they  fhould  not  break  her  v/ord  : 

Sh’  had  given  him  quarter,  and  her  blood 
Or  theirs  fhould  make  that  quarter  good. 

In  dungeon  deep  Crowdero  caft 
By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  faft  : 

Him  the  refolv’d  that  Hudibras 
Should  ranfom,  and  fupply  his  place; 

This  ftopt  their  fury,  and  the  bailing 
Which  towards  Hudibras  was  hatting  : 

They  thought  it  was  but  juft  and  right, 

That  what  the  had  achiev’d  in  fight. 

She  fhould  dilpofe  of  how  fhe  pleas’d  : 
Crowdero  ought  to  be  releas’d. 

Him  they  releafe  from  durance  bafe, 

Reftor’d  his  fiddle  and  his  cafe. 

C  c  3 
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PLATE  VI. 

HUDIBRAS  IN  TRIBULATION. 

SHE  vow’d  fhe  would  go  fee  the  fight. 

And  vifit  the  difireffed  Knight : 

And ’t  was  not  long  before  the  found 
Him,  and  his  flout  fquire,  in  the  pound, 
Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether 
By  farther  leg  behind  together. 

No  fooner  did  the  Knight  perceive  her, 

But  flraight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 

Inflam’d  all  over  with  difgrace 
To  be  feen  by  her  in  fuch  a  place ; 

Which  made  him  hang  his  head  and  fcowl. 
And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl. 

Oh  heav’ns  i  quoth  the,  can  that  be  true? 

I  do  begin  to  fear ’t  is  you  ; 

That  petticoat  about  your  fhoulders 
Does  not  fo  well  become  a  foldier’s. 

And  thofe  uneafy  bruifes  make 
My  heart  for  company  to  ake. 

Quoth  he,  That  honour ’s  very  fqueamith 
That  takes  a  balling  for  a  blemifh ; 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  the  cudgel ’s  of  by  th’  blow  ; 
Some  kick’d  until  they  can  feel  whether 
A  fhoe  be  Spanith  or  neat’s  leather. 
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PLATE  VII. 

HUDIBRAS  AND  THE  LAWYER. 

IN  this  fet  of  prints,  publifhed  in  1726,  that  of  Hudi- 
bras  and  the  Lawyer  has  W.  Hogart  deliti.  et  fculp. ;  a 
proof  that  our  artifl  had  not  then  abandoned  the  original 
mode  in  which  he  fpelt  his  name. 


To  this  brave  man  the  Knight  repairs 
For  counfel  in  his  law  affairs  ; 

And  found  him,  mounted  in  his  pew, 

With  books  and  money  plac’d  for  fhew ; 

To  whom  the  Knight,  with  comely  grace, 

Put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  cafe. 

Quoth  he,  There  is  one  Sidrophel, 

Whom  I  have  cudgell’d — Very  well. 

And  now  he  brags  t’  have  beaten  me — • 

Better  and  better  ftill,  quoth  he. 

And  vows  to  flick  me  to  the  wall. 

Where’er  he  meets  me — Bed  of  all. 

Now  whether  I  fhould,  beforehand. 

Swear  he  robb’d  me — I  underhand. 

Then  there’s  a  lady  too — I  marry. 

That ’s  eafily  prov’d  acceffary  : 

A  widow,  who  by  folemn  vows 
Contracted  to  me  for  my  fpoufe. 

Combin’d  with  him  to  break  her  word, 

And  has  abetted  all— Good  Lord  ! — 

C  c  4  Sir, 
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Sir,  quoth  the  lawyer,  not  to  flatter  ye, 
You  have  as  good  and  fair  a  battery 
As  heart  can  with,  and  need  not  fhame 
The  proudeft  man  alive  to  claim. 


PLATE  VIII. 


<1  r- 

IUBIBRAS  BEATS  SIDROPHEL  AND  HIS  MAN  WHACUM. 

QUOTH  he,  This  patience  o’  th’  heavens  fet, 
Difcovers  how-  in  fight  you  met 
At  Kingfion  with  a  may-pole  idol, 

And  that  y’  were  bang’d  both  back  and  fide  well: 
And  though  you  overcame  the  bear, 

The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  now  perceive 
You  are  no  conj’ror  by  your  leave ; 

That  paltry  flory  is  untrue, 

And  forg’d  to  cheat  luch  gulls  as  you. 

Not  true  ?  quoth  he.  Howe’er  you  vapour, 

I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear; 

Whacum  fhall  juflify  t’  your  face. 

And  prove  he  was  upon  the  place. 

Nor  have  I  hazarded  my  art. 

And  neck,  fo  long  on  the  flate’s  part, 

To  be  expos’d  i’  th’ end  to  fufFer 
By  Inch  a  braggadocing  huflfer. 

HufFer  !  quoth  Hudibras,  this  fword 
Shall  down  thy  falfe  throat  cram  that  word. 

Ralpho, 
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Ralpho,  make  hafte,  and  call  an  officer, 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  fophifter  ; 
Meanwhile  I’ll  hold  ’em  at  a  bay, 

Left  he  and  Whacum  run  away,  &c. 


1  11  -  - 

PLATE  IX. 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

IN  this  reprefentation  of  the  committee,  one  of  the 
members  has  his  gloves  on  his  head.  Mr.  Nichols  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  whimfical  cuftom  once  prevailed  among 
our  fan&ified  fraternity ;  but  he  fuppofes  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  inquire  the  caufe. 

And  now  the  faints  began  their  reign, 

For  which  th’had  yearn’d  fo  long  in  vain, 

And  felt  fuch  bowel-hankerings. 

To  fee  an  empire  all  of  kings. 

Some  were  for  fetting  up  a  king, 

But  all  the  reft  for  no  fuch  thing, 

Unlefs  king  Jefus  :  others  tamper’d 

For  Fleetwood,  Delborough,  and  Lambert : 

Some  for  the  Rump,  and  fome  more  crafty, 

For  agitators  and  the  fafety  : 

And  fome  againft  th’  Egyptian  bondage 
Of  holy  days,  and  paying  poundage. 

Others  were  for  abolifhing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring; 
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And  fome  againfl  all  idolizing 
The  crofs  in  fhop-books  or  baptizing. 
Thus  far  the  Aatefman,  when  a  fhout. 
Heard  at  a  diftance,  put  him  out ; 
And  flraight  another,  all  aghafl, 
Rufh’d  in  with  equal  fear  and  hafle; 
Who  flar’d  about  as  pale  as  death. 
And  for  a  while  as  out  of  breath  ; 

Till,  having  gather’d  up  his  wits. 

He  thus  began  his  tale  by  fits. 


<"■<?  r.  ,  mi  i  ■■ 

PLATE  X. 

HUDIBRAS  TRIUMPHANT. 

THIS  faid,  the  high  outrageous  mettle 
Of  Knight  began  to  cool  and  fettle ; 

He  lik’d  the  Squire’s  advice,  and  foon 
Refolv’d  to  fee  the  bufinefs  done ; 

And  therefore  charg’d  him  firfi:  to  bind 
Crowdero’s  hands  on  rump  behind  : 
Ralpho  difpatch’d  with  fpeedy  hafle, 

And  having  tied  Crowdero  fall, 

He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord, 

To  lead  the  captive  of  his  fword  : — 

Thus  grave  and  folemn  they  march’d  on, 
Until  quite  through  the  town  they ’d  gone 
At  further  end  of  which  there  ftands 
An  ancient  caflle,  that  commands. 
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Thither  arriv’d,  th’  adventurous  Knight 
And  bold  Squire  from  their  deeds  alight 
At  th’ outward  wall,  near  which  there  ftands 
A  Badile  to  imprifon  hands  ; 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a  fpire, 

On  which  Sir  Knight  drll  bids  the  Squire, 

The  dddle,  and  its  fpoils,  the  cafe, 

In  manner  of  a  trophy  place. — 

To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit, 

And  the  furvivor  of  his  feat. 

PLATE  XI. 

BURNING  THE  RUMPS  AT  TEMPLE  BAR. 

JN  the  earlied  imprefhons  of  Plate  XI.  the  words 
Down  with  the  Rumps”  are  wanting  on  the  fcroll. 

That  beadly  rabble  that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets  in  the  town. 

And  dalls,  and  fhopboards,  in  vad  fwarms, 

With  new-chalk'd  bills  and  rudy  arms. 

To  cry  the  caufe  up  heretofore, 

And  bawl  the  bifhops  out  of  door. 

Are  now  drawn  up  in  greater  fhoals. 

To  road  and  broil  us  on  the  coals  : 

And  all  the  grandees  of  our  members 
Are  carbonading  on  the  embers  ; 

Knights,  citizens,  and  burgefles, 

Held  forth  by  rumps  of  pigs  and  geefe ; 
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That  ferve  for  characters  and  badges. 

To  reprefent  their  perfonages  : 

Each  bonfire  is  a  funeral  pile. 

In  which  they  roaft,  and  fcorch,  and  broil; 
And ’t  is  a  miracle  we  are  not 
Already  facrific’d  incarnate : 

For  while  we  wrangle  here  and  jar 
We’re  grillied  all  at  Temple  Bar: 

Some  on  the  fign-poft  of  an  alehoufe 
Hang  in  effigy  on  the  gallows. 

Made  up  of  rags,  to  perfonate 
RefpeCtive  officers  of  ftate. 

«•■•<?  1  —  i  ■..in  ?>...» 

PLATE  XII ; 


HUDIBRAS  ENCOUNTERS  THE  SKIMMINGTON. 

JT  IS  faid,  they  both  advanc’d  and  rode 
A  dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd, 

T’  attack  the  leader,  and  ftill  prefs’d 
Till  they  approach’d  him  breaft  to  bread  : 

Then  Hudibras,  with  face  and  hand, 

Made  figns  for  filence  ;  which  obtain’d. 

What  means,  quoth  he,  this  dev’l’s  proceffion. 

With  men  of  orthodox  profeffion  ? 

Are  things  of  fuperftitious  function 
Fit  to  be  us’d  in  Golpel  funffiine  ? 

It  is  an  antichriflian  opera, 

Much  us’d  in  midnight  times  of  popery, 
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Of  running  after  felf-inventions 
Of  wicked  find  profane  intentions  ; 

To  fcandalize  that  fex  for  fcold’mg, 

To  whom  the  faints  are  fo  beholden  : 

Women,  that  left  no  fione  unturn’d. 

In  which  the  caufe  might  be  concern’d. 
Brought  in  their  childrens’  fpoons  and  whittles 
To  purchafe  fwords,  carbines,  and  pifiols ; 
Drew  fev’ral  gifted  brethren  in, 

That  for  the  bithops  would  have  been  ; 
Rubb’d  down  the  teachers  tir’d  and  fpent 
With  holding  forth  for  parliament ; 

Pamper’d  and  edified  their  zeal. 

With  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal ; 

And  cramm’d  ’em  till  their  guts  did  ake. 

With  caudle,  cuftard,  and  plum-cake: 

What  have  they  done,  or  what  left  undone, 
That  might  advance  the  caufe  of  London  ? 

Have  they - At  that  an  egg  let  fly, 

Hit  him  dire6tly  o’er  the  eye. 

And,  running  down  his  cheek,  befmear’d 
With  orange-tawny  flime  his  beard ; 

And  ftraight  another  with  his  flambeau 
Gave  Ralpho  o’er  his  eyes  a  damn’d  blow. 
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THE  POOL  OF  BETHESDA. 


tT  has  been  afferted  that  the  artift  has  here  introduced  a 
**■  portrait  of  Nell  Robinfon,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  vvith 
whom,  in  early  life,  he  had  been  acquainted.-  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  obferves,  that  “  the  burlefque  turn  of  Hogarth’s 
“  mind  mixed  itfelf  with  his  mod  lerious  compofitions ; 
“  and  that  in  the  Pool  of  Bethefda,  a  fervant  of  a  rich 
ie  ulcerated  lady  beats  back  a  poor  man  [perhaps  wo- 
“  man],  who  fought  the  fame  celeflial  remedy.” 

On  the  top  of  the  flaircafe  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hof- 
pital  we  behold  the  following  infcription  :  “  The  hiflo- 

rical  paintings  of  this  flaircafe  were  painted  and  given 
“  by  Mr.  William  Hogarth,  and  the  ornamental  paint- 
“  ings  at  his  expenfe,  A.  D.  1736.”  This  pi&ure,  and 
its  companion  the  Good  Samaritan ,  were,  by  Mr.  Ho¬ 
garth’s  requefl,  never  to  be  varnifhed.  The  Pool  of 
Bethefda  had  fuffered  much  from  the  fun;  and  the  canvas 
of  the  Good  Samaritan ,  when  lately  cleaned,  was  prefied 
fo  hard  againfl:  the  draining  frame  behind  it,  that  feveral 
creafes  are  obfervable  in  it. 


THE 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 


HTS  may  be  confidered  as  a  companion  to  the  Pool 


of  Bethefda,  as  both  the  original  pictures  from  which 
they  are  copied,  appear  together  in  Saint  Bartholomew’s 
Hofpital.  The  figure  of  the  pried:  is  fupremely  comic, 
and  rather  refembles  fome  confequential  burgomafler  than 
the  character  it  was  intended  to  reprefent. 
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MARTIN  FOLKES,  Esquire. 

TA  /T  ARTIN  Folkes  was  a  mathematician  and  antiquary 
of  much  celebrity  in  the  philofophical  annals  of 
this  country. 

He  was  born  at  Weflminfter  about  1690;  and  was 
greatly  diftinguilhed  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  former,  made  one  of  their  council  two  years 
after;  named  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf  as  vice-preft- 
dent ;  and,  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  became  prefident, 
and  held  this  high  office  till  a  ffiort  time  before  his  death, 
when  he  religned  it  on  account  of  ill  health.  There  are 
numerous  memoirs  of  his  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  Coins,  ancient  and  modern,  were  a  great  objedl 
to  him  ;  and  his  laft  production  was  a  book  upon  the 
Engliffi  lilver  coin,  from  the  Conquetl  to  his  own  times. 
He  died  at  London  on  the  28th  of  June  1754,  at  the  age 
of  lixty-four. 

The  original  picture  is  now  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  Somerfet  Place. 
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SANCHO  AT  A  FEAST, 

STARVED  BY  HIS  PHYSICIAN. 

T  TOGARTH  has  here  fought  the  true  fpirit  of  the 
author,  and  given  to  this  fcene  the  genuine  humour 
of  Cervantes. 

The  riling  choler  of  our  Governor  is  admirably  con- 
trafted  by  the  affumed  gravity  of  Dr.  Pedro  Rezio. 

The  ftarch  and  ferious  folemnity  of  a  flraight-haired 
tiudent,  who  officiates  as  chaplain,  is  well  oppofed  by 
the  broad  grin  of  a  curl-pated  blackamoor.  The  fup- 
preffed  laughter  of  a  man  who  holds  a  napkin  to  his 
mouth,  forms  a  good  antithefis  to  the  open  chuckle  of  a 
fat  cook. 

The  original  print  was  defigned  and  engraved  at  a 
very  early  period  of  Hogarth’s  life ;  it  is  finifhed  with 
more  neatnefs  than  any  of  the  eight  which  he  afterwards 
etched  for  the  fame  work. 
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TIME  SMOKING  A  PICTURE. 


TT7E  are  informed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  that  this  was 
^  *  Hogarth’s  fubfcription  ticket  for  his  Sigifmunda. 
It  is  a  fatire  on  connoiffeurs. 

To  Nature  and  yourfelf  appeal, 

Nor  learn  of  others  what  to  feel.  Anon. 

This  animated  fatire  reprefents  Time  feated  on  a  mu¬ 
tilated  Statue,  and  fmoking  a  landfcape,  through  which 
he  has  driven  his  fey  the,  to  manifest  its  antiquity  not 
only  by  fombre ,  cloudy  tints,  but  alfo  by  a  decayed  can¬ 
vas.  “  From  a  contempt,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  “  of  the 
“  ignorant  virtuoSi  of  the  age,  and  from  indignation  at 
“  the  impudent  tricks  of  pidture-dealers,  whom  he  faw 
continually  recommending  and  vending  vile  copies  to 
“  bubble  collectors,  and  from  having  never  Studied,  in- 
“  deed  having  feen  few  good  pictures  of  the  great  Italian 
<£  matters,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  the  praifes  beftowed 
tl  on  thofe  glorious  works  were  nothing  but  the  effects 
“  of  prejudice.  He  talked  this  language  till  he  believed 
“  it,  and  having  often  afferted  as  true,  that  time  gives  a 
“  mellownefs  to  colours,  and  improves  them,  he  not 
“  only  denied  the  proposition,  but  maintained  that  pic- 
“  tures  only  grew  black  and  worfe  by  age,  not  diitin- 
<e  guifhing  between  the  degrees  in  which  the  proposition 
“  might  be  true  or  falfe.” 
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It  muft,  however,  be  generally  admitted,  whether 
Mr.  Walpole’s  remarks  are  right  or  wrong,  that  Mr. 
Hogarth  has  admirably  illuftrated  his  own  dotftrine, 
and  given  greater  point  to  his  burlefque  by  introducing 
the  fragments  of  a  flatue,  beneath  which  is  written. 

As  ftatues  moulder  into  worth.  P.W. 

By  part  of  this  print  being  in  mezzotint  o,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  etched,  it  has  a  Angularly  ftriking  and  fpirited 
appearance.  The  large  jar,  labelled  “  Varnith,”  is  cha- 
ra&eriftic. 


Ddz 


A  GROUP 


A  GROUP  OF  HEADS, 

DISPLAYING  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

,  CHARACTER  and  CARICATURE. 

rpHIS  was  the  fubfcription  ticket  to  the  fix  plates  of 
Hogarth’s  Marriage  a  la  Mode.  In  this  perform¬ 
ance  the  artift  intended  to  demonfirate  that  Leonardo  da 
Find  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  latter. 

“  What  caricature  is  in  painting,”  fays  Mr.  Fielding, 
“  burlefque  is  in  writing  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the 
“  comic  writer  and  painter  co-relate  to  each  other.  And 
“  here  I  fhall  oblerve,  that  as,  in  the  former,  the  painter 
“  feems  to  have  the  advantage,  fo  it  is,  in  the  latter,  in- 
finitely  on  the  fide  of  the  writer ;  for  the  monftrous  is 
te  much  eafier  to  paint  than  deferibe,  and  the  ridiculous 
“  to  deferibe  than  paint.  And  though,  perhaps,  this 
“  latter  fpecies  does  not,  in  either  fcience,  fo  firongly 
“  affect  and  agitate  the  mufcles  as  the  other,  it  will  be 
“  acknowledged,  1  believe,  that  a  more  rational  and  ufcful 
“  pleafure  arifes  to  us  from  it.” 

This  is  Fielding’s  opinion,  and  the  fiat  of  fuch  a 
writer  ought  to  have  confiderable  weight ;  for  his  cha¬ 
racters,  and  Hogarth’s  pictures,  are  drawn  from  the  fame 
fource. 


In 
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In  the  group  which  now  engages  our  attention,  Ho¬ 
garth  appears  lefs  of  a  mannerift  than  almoft  any  other 
artifi ;  for  though  he  has  given  us  upwards  of  a  hundred 
profiles,  no  copy  can  be  obferved  from  any  other  painter; 
no  repetition  of  his  own  works;  they  are  all  delineated 
from  nature,  and  the  raoft  carelefs  obfervcr  muft  difcover 
many  refemblances :  to  the  phyfiognomifi:  they  are  an 
inexhaufiible  fiudy. 

The  heads  of  three  figures,  from  Raphael’s  cartoons, 
are  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  this  print,  under  the 
article  Character,  in  oppofition  to  the  fantaftic  caricatures 
of  Cavalier  Chezze  yAnnibal  Charraci,and  Leonard  da  Vinci 
the  latter  of  whom  ought  not  to  be  fo  clafled,  for  to  his 
anatomical  knowledge  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  gave  the 
ftrongefi:  tefiimony,  by  declaring  his  intention  to  pubfifh 
a  volume,  illuftrated  by  the  defigns  of  this  artifi,  as  ajia- 
(omical  ftudies. 

*  We  have  adhered  to  Hogarth’s  orthography. 
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THE 


THE  BEGGAR’S  OPERA 

BURLESQUED. 

ryAHOSE  who  have  feen  the  reprefentation  of  the  Beg- 
gar’s  Opera,  written  by  Mr.  Gay,  and  firft  performed 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  1727,  will  be 
able  to  form  an  adequate  opinion  of  the  genuine  humour 
and  tenour  of  this  burlefque  produ61ion  of  our  ingenious 
artift. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  given  a  defcription  of  this  print  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Ho¬ 
garth,  page  164,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
readers. 


A  JUST 


A  JUST  VIEW  OF  THE 


BRITISH  STAGE: 


OR, 


THREE  HEADS  BETTER  THAN  ONE. 


HOUGH  the  infcription  on  the  plate  may  by  fome 


be  thought  fufficiently*  explanatory,  we  may  add, 
that  the  ropes  there  mentioned  are  no  other  than 
halters ,  fufpended  over  the  heads  of  the  three  ma¬ 
nagers  ;  and  that  the  labels  ifluing  from  their  re- 
fpe&ive  mouths  convey  the  following  characfteriftic 
words.  The  airy  Wilkes,  who  dangles  the  effigy  of 
Punch,  exclaims,  “  Poor  R — ch  !  faith,  I  pitty  him.” 
The  Laureat  Cibber,  who  is  amufing  himfelf  in  playing 
with  Harlequin,  invokes  the  Mufes  painted  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing — “  Affitt  ye  facred  Nine!”  While  the  folemn  Booth, 
letting  down  the  figure  of  Jack  Hall  into  the  foricus,  is 
mo  ft  tragically  blafpheming — “  Ha  !  this  will  do,  G — d 
“  damn  me  !”  A  pamphlet  on  the  table,  before  thefe 
gentlemen,  exhibits  a  print  of  Jack  Shepherd  in  confine¬ 
ment  ;  and  over  the  foricus,  confifting  of  leaves  torn 
from  the  Way  of  the  World,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Julius 
Caefar.  At  the  fame  inftant  Ben  Jonfon’s  ghoft  is  rifing 

through  the  ftage,  and  p - g  on  a  pantomime  ftatue 

fallen  from  its  bafe.  A  fiddler  is  feen  hanging  by  a  cord 
in  the  air,  and  performing,  with  a  fcrod  before,  which 
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proclaims — Mufic  for  the  What — meaning,  perhaps,  the 
Wliat  d'  ye  call  it  entertainment. 

x 

The  countenances  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  on  each 
fide  of  the  ftage,  are  concealed  by  the  bills  for  Harlequin 
Dr.  Fauttus,  and  Harlequin  Shepherd,  &c.  A  dragon, 
is  alfo  preparing  to  fly ;  a  dog  thrufis  his  head  out  of  the 
kennel ;  a  flafk  acquires  motion  by  machinery,  &c.  Vi~ 
i vetur  ingenio  is  the  motto  over  the  curtain,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  in  his  Catalogue,  thus  deferibes  this  plate:  “  Booth, 
“  Wilkes,  and  Cibber,  contriving  a  pantomime,  a  Satire 
“  on  Farces.” 


PAUL 


PAUL  BEFORE  FELIX 


DESIGNED  AND  ETCHED  IN  THE  MANNER  OP  REMBRANDT. 

<?--■  S> 

/^\F  this  burlefque,  Paul  before  Felix,  none  were  ori- 
ginally  intended  for  fale.  They  were  given  away 
by  our  artift  to  fuch  of  his  acquaintance  as  requeued 
them  ;  but  the  number  of  his  petitioners  increadng  daily, 
he  came  to  a  refolution  of  parting  with  no  more  copies 
without  the  confideration  cf  jive  Jhillings. 

Hogarth  had  the  mod:  fovereign  contempt  for  thofe 
fervile  imitators  of  Rembrant,  who,  without  any  of  his 
genius,  imitated  his  defects.  He  confidered  their  pro¬ 
ductions  as  dingy  and  violent  combinations  of  light  and 
darknefs,  which  would  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  the  criterion 
of  either  Nature  or  Art.  Whether  his  opinion  was  right 
or  wrong,  we  fhall  not  venture  abfol-utely  to  decide ;  but, 
at  the  time  of  this  publication,  they  certainly  had  the 
fan£lion  of  thofe  who  were  deemed  good  judges,  and 
produced  mod  enormous  prices.  To  corredt  this  vitiated 
tafle,  and  redore  it  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  our 
artift  has  iffued  this  grotefque  performance. 

The  Apoftle,  adhering  to  the  practice  of  the  Flemidi 
fchool,  is  reprefented  as  a  mean,  vulgar  character,  and, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  Dutch  allegory,  a  fat  figure,  inveded 
with  wings,  is  feated  on  the  floor,  in  the  character  of  a 
guardian  angel.  But  unhappily,  at  this  unpropitious 

moment. 
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moment,  the  feraph  is  dozing,  and  if  the  Apoftle  fhould 
fall  he  will  probably  be  feized  by  the  fnarling  dog  Felix, 
who  feems  to  have  an  eye  to  the.  faint,  though  his  nofe  is 
evidently  pointed  at  his  terrified  matter.  Enthroned  on  a 
wicker  chair,  with  the  Roman  eagle  over  his  head,  and 
fafces  at  his  left  hand,  Felix  indeed  trembles  l 

On  the  adjoining  feat  we  behold  the  accomplifhed 
Drufilla  and  her  lap-dog.  Her  olfaClory  nerves,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  her  companion,  feera  violently  affected. 
With  a  facrificing  knife  in  his  right  hand,  his  left 
clenched,  and  a  countenance  irritated  almoft  to  mad- 
nefs,  the  high-prieft  feems  anxious  to  defcend  from  the 
bench  and  flay  the  Apoftle,  but  is  prevented  by  a  more 
reafonable  fenator.  The  audience  feem  perfectly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  fuch  a  bench.  Male  and  female,  young  and 
old,  are  in  drefs,  deportment,  and  feature,  perfectly 
Dutch.  Of  the  fame  fchool  is  the  flatue  of  Juftice,  with 
a  bandage  over  one  eye,  and  grafping  a  butcher’s  knife 
inftead  of  a  flaming  fword  ;  fhe  appears  in  awful  date, 
laden  with  bags  of  precious  coin,  the  rewards  of  legal 
and  impartial  decrees. 

Five  extraordinary  characters  appear  at  the  table  be¬ 
neath  the  bench.  The  firft,  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
thundering  eloquence  of  Paul,  enjoys  profound  repofe ; 
the  next,  with  great  fang  froid ,  is  mending  a  pen  ;  two 
others  are  extremely  offended  at  a  noxious  effluvium ; 
while  their  bearded  affociate  is  grinning,  and  pointing  at 
the  caufe  of  the  offenlive  vapour.  Regardlefs  of  all 
other  objeds,  an  Hebrew  counterpart  of  Shylock  ex¬ 
pands  his  hands  in  aftonifhment  at  the  unguarded  ve¬ 
hemence 
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hemence  of  the  preacher.  Equally  exatperated  is  Ter - 
tuttus ,  who,  though  affuming  the  habit  and  chara£ter  of  a 
ferjeant  at  law,  appears  to  have  nothing  Roman  about  him, 
except  his  nofe.  Overcome  with  rage,  and  irritated  almoft 
to  madnefs,  he  dehroys  his  brief  by  tearing  it  in  pieces.  This 
figure  is  faid  to  have  been  intended  for  a  portrait  of  Hume 
Campbell,  who,  like  fome  of  his  vociferous  brethren  of 
the  prefent  day,  was  not  very  delicate  in  his  language  at 
the  bar,  and  delighted  much  in  traducing  and  intimi¬ 
dating  witneffes  in  giving  their  evidence  againft  his 
clients.  Others  have  aherted  that  it  was  defigned  for 
Dr.  William  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford  ; 
and,  to  prove  their  ahertion,  refer  to  an  afcertained  por¬ 
trait  in  Worlidge’s  View  of  Lord  Wehmoreland’s  In- 
hallation,  1761.  But  Dr.  King  was  a  very  handfome  man. 

A  devil,  ornamented  with  three  horns,  is  carefully 
picking  up  the  remnants  of  the  counfellor’s  brief,  and 
joining  them  together ;  on  thofe  fcraps  we  difcover  the 
following  words:  “  We  have  found  this  man  a  pehilent 
“  fellow,  a  mover  of  fedition  among  the  Jews,  ringleader 

of  the  fe£t,  &c.  &c.” 

The  vafe  and  lilver  plates  in  a  recefs,  the  glaring  light 
which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  a  prieh  who  hands  with  his 
back  to  it,  the  boat,  bark,  and  white  fail  glittering  in 
the  wave,  and  a  village  and  windmill  appearing  in  the 
dihance,  are  all  of  Rembrant’s  fchool. 

On  the  blade  of  the  butcher’s  knife  a  dagger  is  por¬ 
trayed,  alluding  to  the  arms  of  our  metropolis. 

In  a  variation  of  this  print,  the  Devil  is  introduced 
fawing  off  a  leg  of  the  hqol  on  which  Paul  hands. 

1  SARAH 


SARAH  MALCOLM, 

WHO  WAS  EXECUTED  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  MRS-  LYDIA 
DUNCOMBE,  ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  AND  ANN 
PRICE,  ON  THE  17TH  OF  MARCH  1 733- 

“  How  fhalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none?” 

rpHE  portrait  of  this  celebrated  murderefs  was  painted 
in  Newgate  by  Mr.  Hogarth  *,  and  to  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  who  accompanied  him,  he  made  the  following 
obfervation  :  “  I  fee,  by  this  woman’s  features,  that  the 
“  is  capable  of  any  wickednefs.”  He  certainly  had  great 
fkill  in  phytiognomy ;  but  as  Sarah  fat  for  her  picture 
after  her  condemnation,  his  obfervation  might  probably 
relemble  thofe  prophecies  which  were  made  after  the 
completion  of  events  they  profetfed  to  foretell. 

Her  infatuation  in  lurking  about  the  Temple,  after  the 
perpetration  of  thofe  crimes  for  which  the  fuffered,  was 
probably  occationed  by  that  general  remorfe  and  horror 
which  tortures  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  plunged  into 
the  abyfs  of  guilt,  and  that  over-ruling  Providence,  which, 
by  means  raoft  ftrange,  difcovers  the  horrid  deed,  and 
brings  the  offender  to  his  juftly-merited  punithment: 

“  For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 

“  With  moft  miraculous  organ.” 


*  This  woman  drefied  herfelf  in,  red  to  fit  for  her  pi&ure,  two  d^ys 
before  her  execution. 

The 
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The  circumtlances  which  attended  the  conviction  and 
Execution  of  this  woman  are  briefly  thefe  : — On  Sunday 
morning,  the  4th  of  February  1733,  Mrs.  Lydia  Dun- 
combe,  a  widow  lady  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age 
(who  lived  up  four  pair  of  flairs  in  the  next  flaircafe  to 
the  Inner  Temple  library),  Elizabeth  Harrifon,  her 
companion,  aged  flxty,  and  Ann  Price,  her  fervant,  about 
feventeen  years  of  age,  were  found  murdered  in  their 
beds.  The  maid-fervant,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  murdered  fir  ft,  had  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear ; 
but  her  cap  being  torn  off,  and  her  hair  much  entangled, 
it  was  fuppofed  fhe  had  flruggled.  The  companion  was 
thought  to  have  been  firangled  ;  though  there  were  two 
or  three  wounds  in  her  throat,  which  fecmed  to  have 
been  given  by  a  nail.  Mrs.  Duncombe  was  probably 
fmothercd,  and  murdered  lafl,  as  fhe  was  found  lying 
acrofs  the  bed  with  a  gown  on  ;  though  the  others  were 
in  bed.  A  trunk  in  the  room  was  apparently  broke  open, 
and  rifled  of  its  principal  contents. 

Sarah  Malcolm,  a  laundrefs,  was  apprehended  the  fame 
evening,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Kerroll,  who  had 
chambers  in  the  fame  (laircafe.  About  one  o’clock  Mr. 
Kerroll  came  home,  and  to  his  great  furprife  found  Sarah 
Malcolm,  who  was  his  laundrefs,  in  his  room.  He  atked 
her  how  fhe  happened  to  be  there  at  fo  unfeafonable  an 
hour,  and  if  fhe  had  heard  of  any  perfon  being  taken  up 
for  the  murder  ?  She  faid,  no  perfon  had  yet  been  taken 
up,  but  a  gentleman  who  had  chambers  beneath,  and 
had  been  abfent  two  or  three  days,  was  flrongly  fuf- 
pedled.  “  However  that  may  be,”  replied  Mr.  Kerroll, 
“  you  were  Mrs.  Duncombe’s  laundrefs,  and  no  perfon 

„  1  “  who 
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iC  who  knew  her  fhall  ever  come  into  thefe  chambers  till 
<c  her  murderer  is  difcovered :  pack  up  your  things  and' 
se  begone.” 

While  lhe  was  thus  preparing  for  her  departure,  in 
obedience  to  Mr.  Kerroll’s  orders,  he  obferved  a  bundle 
upon  the  floor,  and  her  behaviour  creating  fufpicion,  he 
called  in  a  watchman,  to  whom  he  gave  her  in  charge. 
When  the  was  taken  away,  he  examined  the  rooms  more 
particularly,  and  found  leveral  bundles  of  linen,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  fllver  tankard,  the  handle  of  which  was 
bloody.  His  fufpicions  being  now  confirmed,  he  went 
down  flairs,  and  afked  the  watchman  where  he  had  taken 
Malcolm  ?  To  which  he  very  coolly  replied,  that,  on  her 
promife  to  come  the  next  day ,  he  had  permitted  her  to  go. 
Mr.  Kerroll  declaring,  that  if  the  was  not  immediately 
produced,  he  would  caufe  him  to  be  committed  to  New¬ 
gate  in  her  flead,  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  night  went 
in  purfuit  of  her ;  and  though  her  lodging  was  in  Shore¬ 
ditch,  found  this  infatuated  woman  feated  between  two 
watchmen  at  the  Temple-gate.  She  was  confequently 
conveyed  to  prifon,  and,  on  fearching  her,  eighteen  gui¬ 
neas,  twenty  moidcres,  five  broad  pieces,  five  crown 
pieces,  and  a  few  fhillings,  were  found  concealed  in  her 
hair  *. 

On  her  examination  before  Sir  Richard  Brocas,  the 
acknowledged  to  have  fhared  in  the  produce  of  the  rob¬ 
bery,  but  perfifted  in  her  innocence  of  the  murders ;  and 

*  It  appeared  in  evidence  on  the  trial,  that  Mrs.  Duncombe  had  only 
fifty-four  pounds  in  her  box,  and  fifty-three  pounds  eleven  fhillings  and 
fixpence  were  found  upon  Malcolm, 


gave 
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gave  information  againfl  Thomas  Alexander,  James 
Alexander,  and  Mary  Tracey  ;  declaring  that  they  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder  and  robbery,  and  lhe  only  flood  on 
the  flairs  as  a  watch  :  that  they  took  away  fome  valuable 
goods,  of  which  fhe  had  not  more  than  her  fhare.  The 
coroner’s  inquefl,  however,  gave  their  verdidl  of iS  Wilful 
<f  Murder”  againfl  Sarah  Malcolm  only ;  as  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  other  perfon  was  concerned ;  her  con- 
feffion  being  confidered  as  a  mere  fubterfuge,  no  perfon 
knowing  fuch  people  as  fhe  pretended  were  her  accom¬ 
plices. 

A  few  days  after,  a  boy  about  feventeen  years  of  age 
was  hired  by  a  perfon  who  kept  the  Red  Lion  alehoufe  at 
Bridewell  Bridge  ;  and  hearing  it  mentioned  in  his  maf- 
ter's  houfe,  that  Sarah  Malcolm  had  given  in  an  inform¬ 
ation  againfl  one  Thomas  and  James  Alexander,  and 
Mary  Tracey,  faid  to  his  mafler,  “  My  name  is  James 
<c  Alexander,  and  I  have  a  brother  named  Thomas ;  and 
<e  my  mother  nurfed  a  woman  where  Sarah  Malcolm 
“  lived.”  Upon  this  information  the  mafler  fent  to 
Alflone,  turnkey  of  Newgate ;  and  the  boy  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  Malcolm,  fhe  inftantly  charged  him  with 
being  concealed  under  Mrs.  Buncombe's  bed,  before 
Tracey  and  his  brother  were  admitted  into  the  apartment, 
by  whom  and  himfelf  the  murders  were  committed.  On 
this  evidence  he  was  detained ;  and  on  his  declaring 
where  his  brother  and  Tracey  were  to  be  found,  they 
alfo  were  taken  into  cuflody,  and  afterwards  examined 
by  Sir  Richard  Brocas.  Malcolm  perfifled  in  her  former 
afleverations,  and  the  magiftrate  thinking  them  unworthy 
of  credit,  expreffed  an  inclination  of  difeharging  them; 

but 
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but  a  perfon  prefent  at  the  examination  recommending 
caution  to  the  juftice,  he  committed  them  :  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Tempie  Society,  however,  fully  convinced  of 
their  innocence,  allowed  each  of  them  a  fhilhng  per 
diem  for  their  fupport  during  the  time  of  their  conline- 
ment. 

Though  this  woman’s  prefence  of  mind  feemed  to 
have  forl'aken  her  at  the  time  fhe  lurked  about  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  without  fo  much  as  attempting  an  elcape,  and  left 
her  ftolen  property  in  lituations  which  rendered  difeovery 
inevitable,  fhe  at  length  recovered  her  recollection,  made 
a  moft  ingenious  defence,  and  crofs-examined  the  wit- 
nelbes  with  all  the  black-robed  artifice  of  the  moft  bril¬ 
liant  advocate  at  the  bar.  The  circumftances,  however, 
were  too  clear  to  admit  of  the  leaft  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  court,  and  the  jury,  without  hefitation,  brought  in 
their  verdict,  Guilty. 

On  Wednefday,  March  7,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  fhe  was  conveyed  from  Newgate  to  the  place 
of  execution,  where  fhe  buffered  on  a  gibbet.  This  in- 
ftrument  of  death  was  ereCted  for  the  occafion  in  Fleet 
Street,  facing  Mitre  Court.  She  was  decently  dreffed 
in  a  crape  mourning  gown,  white  apron,  farcenet  hood, 
and  black  gloves;  affected  an  air  of  pertnefs  and  un¬ 
concern,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  embellifhed  her  com¬ 
plexion  with  cofmetics.  She  was  attended  by  Dr.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peddington,  curate  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  the  Great,  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Ordinary  of 
Newgate.  She  appeared  devout  and  penitent,  and  ear¬ 
ned  1  v 
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neftly  requelled  Mr.  Peddington  would  print  a  paper 
fhe  had  given  him  the  night  before.  This  paper  con¬ 
tained  proteftations  of  her  innocence,  and  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  what  fhe  had  before  faid  with  refperft  to  the 
Alexanders,  &c.  This  infatuated  woman,  though  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  her 
fituation,  as  to  rufh  into  eternity  with  a  premeditated 
falfity  upon  her  lips.  She  was  particularly  deftrous  of 
feeing  Mr.  Kerroll,  and  acquitted  him  of  every  imputa¬ 
tion  fhe  had  thrown  out  againft  him  on  her  trial. 

After  fome  converfation  between  her  and  the  clergy¬ 
men,  the  executioner  began  to  perform  his  duty;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  fhe  fainted  away,  but  inftantly  reco¬ 
vering,  fhe  was  executed  without  farther  delay.  Her 
body  was  carried  to  an  undertaker’s  on  Snow  Hill,  where 
multitudes  of  people  reforted,  and  gave  money  for  being 
permitted  to  fee  it.  Among  the  reft,  a  gentleman  in 
deep  mourning  appeared,  who  biffed  her,  and  gave  the 
attendants  half  a  crown. 

t 

At  the  place  of  execution  the  crowd  was  fo  great,  that 
a  Mrs.  Strangeways,  who  lived  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Ser¬ 
jeant’s  Inn,  crofted  the  ftreet,  from  her  own  houfe  to 
Mrs.  Coulthurft’s,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  way,  over 
the  heads  and  fhoulders  of  the  multitude. 

Profeffor  Martin  differed  this  notorious  murderefs, 
and  prefented  her  fkeleton,  in  a  glafs  cafe,  to  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens  at  Cambridge,  where  it  now  remains. 
The  portrait  of  her,  from  which  this  print  was  en¬ 
graved,  is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Jofiah  Boydell, 
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at  Wefl  End,  Hampftead.  It  was  probably  copied  from 
that  which  was  painted  in  Newgate,  and  was  in  the 
pofleflion  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  copy- right  of  the  paper  delivered  to  Mr.  Pedding- 
ton  was  fold  for  twenty  pounds,  and  the  fubftance  of  it 
was  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1733.  It 
is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  the  had  declared 
with  great  fluency  at  her  trial. 

In  one  part  of  the  defence  of  this  atrocious  woman, 
fhe  declared  that  feventeen  pounds  of  the  money  found 
in  her  hair  was  remitted  to  her  by  her  father  ;  but,  on 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  lived  in  a  flate  of  extreme 
and  pitiable  poverty  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  fhe 
was  born. 


THE 


THE  BENCH. 


INSCRIBED  UNDER  THE  PRINT 

CHARACTER,  CARICATURE,  AND  OUTRE. 

r  I  ''HOUGH  Character  and  Caricature  are  frequently 
confounded,  and  miftaken  for  each  other,  hardly 
any  two  things  are  more  effentially  different.  It  has 
ever  been  admitted,  that  where  a  character  is  ffrongly 
indicated  in  the  living  face,  it  may  be  confidered  as  an 
index  of  the  mind ;  to  exprefs  which  properly  in  paint¬ 
ing  requires  the  utmofl  efforts  of  a  great  matter.  That 
which  has  of  late  years  acquired  the  name  of  Caricature, 
is,  or  ought  to  be  totally  divefted  of  every  ftroke  that  has  a 
tendency  to  good  drawing,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  a  fpe- 
cies  of  lines  produced  by  the  hand  of  chance  rather  than 
of  fkill ;  for  even  the  fcrawlings  of  a  child,  which  barely 
hint  an  idea  of  a  human  face,  will  always  be  found  to 
refemble  fome  perfon  or  other,  however  abfurd  or  ridicu¬ 
lous  it  may  appear,  and  is  evidently  entitled  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  caricature. 

The  French  term  outre  has  a  very  different  acceptation, 
and  fignifies  nothing  more  than  the  exaggerated  outline 
of  a  figure,  all  the  parts  of  which  may  otherwife  re¬ 
prefen  t  a  true  and  perfect  picture  of  human  nature. 
Any  thing  prepofferoufly  exceeding  the  limits  of  nature 
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is  outre,  as  an  enormous  nofe,  a  mouth  extending  from 
ear  to  ear,  or  a  lip  pendent  below  the  chin. 

This  engraving  made  its  primary  appearance  in  1758, 
and  then  only  exhibited  a  view  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  with  portraits  of  the  four  luminaries  of  the  law 
who  then  ornamented  that  Bench.  Lord  Chief  Juftice 
Willes  is  the  principal  figure ;  on  his  right  hand  we 
behold  Sir  Edward  Clive,  on  the  left  Mr.  Juftice  Bathurft, 
and  the  Plonourable  William  Noel.  In  this  ftate  the 
print  gave  us  character  only  ;  for  though  the  robes  of  the 
Chief  Juftice  may  be  bordering  on  the  outre,  they  do  not 
approach  the  idea  of  caricature. 

The  unfinifhed  group  of  heads  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  print  was  added  by  the  author  in  Odlober  1764,  and 
was  intended  as  a  farther  illuflration  of  what  is  here 
advanced  concerning  Character,  Caricature,  and  Outre. 
Hogarth  worked  upon  this  plate  the  day  before  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 


I 


THE 


THE  LOTTERY. 


TN  this  emblematic  plate,  National  Credit  is  reprefented 
leaning  on  a  pillar  fupported  by  Juftice.  Beneath 
that  figure  Apollo  appears,  engaging  the  attention  of 
Britannia  to  a  picture  he  points  at,  reprefenting  the  Earth 
receiving  enriching  fhovvers  drawn  from  herfelf,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  State  Lotteries.  Near  this  reprefentation  For¬ 
tune  is  bufily  employed  in  drawing  Blanks  and  Prizes  ; 
and,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  Wantonnefs  is  drawing  and 
proclaiming  the  numbers.  Before  the  pedeftal,  Sufpenfe 
is  flrongly  agitated  between  Hope  and  Fear.  On  one 
hand  we  behold  Good  Luck  elevated,  and  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  Pleafure  and  Folly,  who  vigoroufly  aflail 
him  ;  while  Fame  remonftrates,  and  exhorts  him  to  raife 
opprefted  and  dejedted  Virtue  and  the  Sciences.  The 
oppofite  fide  exhibits  Misfortune  to  our  view,  with  a 
miferable  train,  of  which  Sorrow,  Difappointment,  Rage, 
and  Regret,  are  the  mofi  confpicuous.  Minerva,  in 
order  to  confole  him,  points  at  the  bleflings  of  In- 
duftry;  while  Sloth  is  endeavouring  to  hide  his  abafhed 
head  in  the  curtain.  Avarice,  in  the  oppofite  corner,  is 
greedily  hugging  his  delightful  treafure  ;  and  Fraud,  at 
the  trap-door  in  the  pedeftal,  tempting  Defpair  with 
coin  of  the  moft  precious  metal.  Thefe  allegorical  per- 
fonages,  thus  judicioufiy  introduced  by  our  ingenious 
artift,  furnith  an  excellent  moral  leflon  to  the  rifing 
generation. 
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rr^HIS  was  an  admiffion  ticket  for  perfons  to  bid  for 
-*■  Hogarth’s  works  at  an  auction. 

In  curious  paintings  I ’m  exceeding  nice, 

And  know  their  feveral  beauties  by  their  price : 

Auctions  and  tales  I  conftaritly  attend, 

But  choofe  my  pictures  by  a  tkilful  friend. 

Originals  and  copies,  much  the  fame ; 

The  pidure’s  value  is  the  painter’s  name. 

In  one  corner  of  this  whimfical  print,  the  artifl  has 
reprefented  an  AuCtion-room,  on  the  top  of  which  a  cock 
appears:  alluding  perhaps  to  Cock  the  auctioneer.  In- 
jftead  of  the  initials  for  the  cardinal  points,  North,  Eaft, 
Weft,  and  South,  we  fee  P.  U.  F.  S.  which,  if  we  fupply 
the  place  of  the  abfent  F,  muft  fignify  Puffs.  At  the 
door  a  porter  is  ftationed  with  a  long  ftafF,  intended  as  a 
kind  of  gentleman-ufher  to  the  modern  eonnoiffeurs. 
To  attraCt  gazers  and  purchafers,  a  high-finifhed  Flemifh 
head,  in  a  wide,  ponderous  frame,  richly  carved  and 
gilt,  makes  a  tremendous  appearance.  A  catalogue  and 
a  carpet  are  now  the  acknowledged  enfigns  of  a  fale ; 
but  here  we  have,  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  an  unfurled 
ftandard,  emblazoned  with  the  fate-deciding  hammer  of 
the  auctioneer. 

Beneath  is  a  picture  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  Crofs,  with 
an  immenfe  number  of  fac-fimiles ,  each  infcribed  Ditto. 

Apollo, 
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Apollo,  who  is  flaying  Marfyas ,  has  no  mark  of  a  deity, 
except  the  radiance  beaming  from  his  head.  The  cool- 
nefs  of  Marfyas  is  perfedfly  philofophical,  for  he  fuflers 
his  torture  with  the  apathy  of  a  ttoic.  The  third  tier  is 
occupied  by  a  herd  of  Jupiters  and  Europas  ;  on  which 
interefting  fubjedf,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  there  are 
Dittos  ad  infinitum. 

Thefe  ineftimable  pidfures,  being  unqueflionably 
painted  by  the  great  Italian  matters,  manifeft  their  un- 
remitting  induftry.  Their  labours  exceed  all  calculation; 
for  had  they  acquired  the  polygraphic  art  of  multiplying 
pidtures  with  the  fame  facility  that  printers  roli  off  cop¬ 
per-plates,  and  each  of  them  attained  the  age  of  Me- 
thufalah,  they  could  not  have  painted  all  thofe  which 
were  exhibited  under  their  names.  We  can  therefore 
only  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  thefe  unqueftionabJe  originals 
were  painted  by  their  difciples.  Such  are  the  colledtions 
of  the  fac-flmiles  ;  the  other  pictures  are  drawn  up  in 
battle  array. 

Suppofe  we  begin  with  that  of  St.  Francis,  the  corner 
of  which  is,  in  a  moft  unpropitious  manner,  driven 
through  Hogarth’s  Morning.  The  third  painting  of  the 
Harlot’s  Progrefs  is  equally  degraded  by  a  weeping  Ma- 
dona ;  while  the  fplendid  faloon  of  the  repentant  pair  in 
Marriage  a-la-Mode  is  broken  by  the  Aldobrandini  Mar¬ 
riage.  The  aerial  combat  has  a  different  termination, 
for  the  riotous  fcene  in  the  Rake’s  Progrefs  has  made  a 
fhocking  hole  in  Titian’s  Feaft  of  Olympus ;  a  Baccha¬ 
nalian,  by  Rubens,  fuffers  a  flmilar  fate  from  the  Mo¬ 
dern  Midnight  Converfation. 
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To  ridicule  the  preference  given  to  old  pictures,  Ho¬ 
garth  exercifed  his  pen,  as  well  as  his  pencil.  His  ad- 
vertifement  for  the  fale  of  the  paintings  of  Marriage  a-la- 
Mode,  inferted  in  the  Daily  Advertifer  of  1750,  thus 
concludes  :  “  As,  according  to  the  ftandard  fo  righteoufly 
“  and  laudably  eftablifhed  by  picture-dealers,  pidture- 
“  cleaners,  picture-frame  makers,  and  other  connoif- 
“  feurs,  the  works  of  a  painter  are  to  be  efleemed  more 
(e  or  lefs  valuable  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  fcarce ;  and  as 
“  the  living  painter  is  mod;  of  all  affedted  by  the  in- 
“  ferences  refulting  from  this  and  other  confiderations 
“  equally  candid  and  edifying,  Mr.  Hogarth,  by  way  of 
“  precaution,  not  puff,  begs  leave  to  urge,  that  probably 
“  this  will  be  the  laft  fale  of  pictures  he  may  ever  ex- 
<{  hibit,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  of  vending  fuch  a  nura- 
ee  ber  at  once  to  any  tolerable  advantage;  and  that  the 
“  whole  number  he  has  already  exhibited  of  the  hifto- 
“  rical  or  humorous  kind  does  not  exceed  fifty,  of  which 
“  the  three  fets  called  the  Harlot’s  Progrefs,  the  Rake’s 
“  Progrefs,  and  that  now  to  be  fold,  make  twenty  ;  fo 
“  that  whoever  has  a  taffe  of  his  own  to  rely  on,  and  is 
“  not  too  fqueamifh,  and  has  courage  enough  to  own  it, 
“  by  daring  to  give  them  a  place  in  a  colledtion  (till 
ie  Time,  the  fuppofed  finifher,  but  real  deffroyer  of 
et  paintings,  has  rendered  them  fit  for  thofe  more  facred 
“  repofitories,  where  fchools,  names,  heads,  mafters, 
“  &c.  attain  their  laft  flage  of  preferment),  may  from 
“  hence  be  convinced,  that  multiplicity,  at  lead;  of  his 
“  (Mr.  Hogarth’s)  pieces,  will  be  no  diminution  of  their 
i(  value.” 
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FRONTISPIECE  TO  THE 
FARMER’S  RETURN  FROM  LONDON. 


OnHE  Farmer’s  Return  is  an  interlude  written  by  Mr. 

Garrick,  who  perfonated  the  Farmer  in  the  thea¬ 
trical  reprefentation  ;  in  which  character  he  acquired  ex¬ 
travagant  applaufe,  and  repeatedly  drew  immenfe  crowds 
to  his  theatre.  His  friend  Mr.  Hogarth  has  delineated 
the  fcene  with  great  pleafantry  and  effedt. 
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HE  ancients  are  faid  to  have  begun  by  attempting  to 


-*•  make  phytic  a  fcience,  and  did  not  lucceed  ;  the 
moderns  began  by  attempting  to  make  it  a  trade,  and 
have  fucceeded.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  talents  of  thefe 
moderns  that  our  artiffc  has  prefented  to  us,  they  are  in¬ 
deed  a  very  lapient  fociety  ;  and  they  ride  about  col¬ 
lecting  guineas, 

“  Far  as  the  weekly  bills  can  reach  around, 

“  From  Kent  Street  end  to  fam'd  St.  Giles’s  Pound.” 

Many  of  thefe  are  genuine  portraits,  but  we  cannot 
identify  their  individual  names.  One  of  them  is  faid  to 
have  been  intended  for  Dr.  Pierce  Dod,  phytician  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hofpital,  who  died  Auguft  6,  1754. 
Another  of  them  reprefents  Dr.  Bamber,  a  celebrated 
anatomift,  phytician,  and  accoucheur ,  to  whofe  etiate  the 
prefent  Gafcoyne  family  fucceedcd,  whofe  furname  two 
of  them  have  received  at  the  font. 

But  as  thefe  fage  defcendants  of  Galen  have  long  retired 
to  thofe  mantions  which  have  been  peopled  by  their  pa¬ 
tients,  we  cannot  accurately  afcertain  any  more  than 
thofe  three  who  are,  by  way  of  diftinclion,  placed  in  the 
chief,  or  moft  honourable  part  of  the  efcutcheon.  Thofe 
who,  from  their  exalted  fiation,  are  the  motl  diftinguifhed 
health-difpenting  leeches  of  their  day,  have  marks  too 
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diflinguifhing  to  be  miflaken.  That  towards  the  dexter 
fide  of  the  efcutcheon  is  fhewn,  by  an  eye  in  the  head 
of  his  cane,  to  be  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Taylor, 
in  who'fe  marvellous  hiflory,  written  by  himfelf,  and 
publifhed  in  1761,  are  recorded  luch  events  refpeding 
himfelf  and  others,  as  have  excited  more  ationifhrnent 
than  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  Travels  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville. 

In  the  title-page  to  this  extraordinary  Hiflory,  the 
Chevalier  Taylor  declares  himfelf  “  Ophthalmiater 
il  Pontifical,  Imperial,  and  Royal,  to  his  late  Majefty — 
“  to  the  Pontifical  Court — to  the  perfon  of  her  Imperial 
“  Majefly. — to  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
“  &c. — to  the  feveral  Electors  of  the  Holy  Empire — 
“  to  the  royal  Infant  Duke  of  Parma — to  the  Prince  of 
“  Saxe  Gotha,  Serenifime,  brother  to  her  Royal  Highnefs 
“  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales — to  the  Prince  Royal 
“  of  Poland — to  the  late  Prince  of  Orange — to  the  pre- 
“  fent  Princes  of  Bavaria,  Modena,  Lorrain,  Bruufwick, 
“  Anfpach,  Bareith,  Liege,  Middlebourg,  Heffe-CafTel, 
“  Holflein,  Georgia,  &c. — Fellow  of  the  College  ot  Phy- 
“  ficians  in  Rome,  ProfefTor  in  Optics,  Dovflor  in  Medi- 
“  cine,  and  Dodlor  in  Chirurgery  in  feveral  univerfities 
“  abroad.” 

On  his  return  from  a  tour  on  the  continent,  he  once 
met  with  a  plain  man,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
acquainted,  who,  addreffing  him  with  great  familiarity, 
was  repulfed  with  a  formal  frown,  and  “  Sir,  I  really 
“  don’t  remember  you.” — “  Not  remember  me  !  why,  my 
**  goodnefs,  Doctor,  we  both  lodged  on  one  floor  in 
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e(  Round  Court.” — “  Round  Court — Round  Court — 
“  Round  Court  ! — Sir,  I  have  been  in  every  court  in 
“  Europe,  but  of  fuch  a  court  as  Round  Court  I  have  no 
“  recollection.” 

The  figure  in  the  centre,  with  a  bone  in  the  right 
hand,  which  the  painter  denominates  a  baton,  is  deligned 
for  Mrs.  Mapp,  a  mafculine  woman,  daughter  to  one 
Wallin,  a  bonefetter  at  Hindon  in  Wiltlhire.  This  fe¬ 
male,  incompatible  as  it  may  feem  with  her  fex,  adopted 
her  father’s  profeffion,  and  travelled  about  the  country 
under  the  denomination  of  Crazy  Sally.  Though  many 
unkind  expreflions  have  been  thrown  out  againft  her  by 
her  medical  brethren,  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  be  entitled 
to  as  much  profefiional  praife  as  thofe  who  dared  to  cen- 
fure  her ;  for  not  more  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
her  patients  died  under  her  hands. 

On  thefinifler  fide  we  behold  Dr.  Jofhua  Ward,  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Spot  Ward,  his  left 
cheek  having  been  marked  with  a  claret  colour.  This 
gentleman  was  of  a  refpe&able  family,  and  had  talents 
fuperior  to  either  of  his  coadjutors.  He  was  originally 
in  partnerfhip  with  his  brother,  a  dryfalter  in  Thames 
Street ;  but,  on  a  fire  breaking  out  in  an  adjoining  houfe, 
their  joint  property  was  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Ward,  with 
a  friend  from  the  country,  who  was  on  a  vifit  to  him, 
efcaped  over  the  tops  of  feveral  houfes  in  their  fhirts.  In 
1717  he  was  returned  member  for  Marlborough,  but  by 
a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  he  was  declared  not 
duly  eledled.  It  is  fuppofed  he  was  in  fome  meafure 
conneCled  with  his  brother  John  Ward,  noticed  by  Mr. 
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Pope  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  for  he  left  England  very 
abruptly,  and,  during  his  refidence  abroad,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  his  exile  he  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  chemillry,  as 
afterwards  to  facilitate  his  arrival  to  a  fiate  of  affluence. 
About  the  year  1733  he  began  to  pra£life  phyfic,  and  by 
fome  fortunate  cures  which  he  performed,  and  particu¬ 
larly  one  on  a  relation  of  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl,  Maher  of  the 
Rolls,  he  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ex¬ 
empted  from  being  vifited  by  the  cenfors  of  the  college, 
and  called  in  to  the  affiflance  of  George  the  Second, 
whofe  hand  he  cured  ;  and,  inflead  of  a  pecuniary  com- 
penfation,  was,  at  his  own  requefi,  permitted  to  ride  in 
his  gaudy  equipage  through  St.  James’s  Park,  an  honour 
feldom  granted  but  to  perfons  of  confiderable  rank.  The 
King  alfo  gave  a  commiffion  to  his  nephew,  the  late 
General  Ganfell.  Dr.  Ward  diftributed  his  medicine 
and  advice  to  the  poor  gratis,  by  which  he  acquired 
great  popularity.  He  died  in  December  1761,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  having  left  the  receipts  for  compounding 
his  medicines  to  Mr.  Page,  member  for  Chichetfer,  who 
bellowed  them  on  two  charitable  inflitutions,  which  have 
derived  confiderable  advantage  from  the  profits  produced 
by  the  fale  of  them. 

For  the  chief  this  will  be  fufhcient ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  twelve  quack  heads,  and  twelve  cane  heads,  or, 
confultent,  united  with  the  crofs  bones  at  the  corners, 
they  have  a  mofl  mortuary  appearance,  and  convey  a 
fignificant  idea  of  a  general  image  of  death. 


In 
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In  Hogarth’s  time  medicine  was  a  myftery,  and  a 
phyfician  was  difiinguifhed  by  his  gravity,  the  head  of 
his  cane,  and  his  periwig.  With  thefe  leading  requi- 
fites  this  venerable  party  are  very  amply  provided. 
Without  minutely  fpecifying  every  character,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  upper  figure  on  the  dexter  fide,  with  a 
wig  refembling  a  weeping  willow.  His  acid  afpedt  muil 
curdle  the  blood  of  all  his  patients. 


THE 


THE  LECTURE. 

DATCJR  VACUUM. 

No  wonder  that  fcience,  and  learning  profound, 

In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  fo  greatly  abound, 

When  fo  many  take  thither  a  little  each  day, 

And  we  fee  very  few  who  bring  any  away. 

*  |  'HE  perfon  reading  is  well  known  to  be  the  late 
Mr.  Fifher,  of  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  and  Regitlrar 
of  that  univerfity.  This  portrait  was  taken  with  the  free 
confent  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
that  when  the  artitt  engraved  this  print  he  had  only  a 
general  reference  to  an  univerfity  lecture ;  the  words 
datur  vacuum  were  after  inferted.  Many  of  the  prints 
are  without  the  infcription,  and  in  fome  of  the  early 
impreflions  it  is  written  with  a  pen. 

That  Mr.  Fifher  fhould  with  to  have  fuch  a  face 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  fuch  company  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  for  all  the  band,  except  one  man,  have  been 
fleeped  in  the  flream  of  ftupidity.  This  gentleman  has 
the  profile  of  penetration,  a  projecting  forehead,  a  Ro¬ 
man  nofe,  thin  lips,  and  a  long  pointed  chin.  His  eye 
is  directed  to  vacancy,  and  levelled  at  the  round-faced 
idiot  which  crowns  the  pyramid,  at  whofe  globu’ar  head, 
contrafied  with  a  cornered  cap,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
fupprefs  a  laugh. 


Three 
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Three  fellows  on  the  right  hand  of  the  round- 
headed  booby  exhibit  moft  degrading  chara&ers,  and 
feem  better  calculated  for  the  liable  than  the  college. 
The  two  fquare-capped  fludents  a  little  beneath  them, 
one  of  whom  feems  converting  with  an  adjoining  profile, 
and  the  other  flaring  at  him,  feem  to  require  a  more  ca¬ 
pacious  mouth  to  afford  room  for  larger  tongues  than 
Nature  ufually  beftows,  a  predicament  in  which  our  jirji 
James's  lot  is  faid  to  have  fallen.  A  figure  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  has  fhut  his  eyes  to  fleep,  or  perhaps  to 
think.  Of  Mr.  Fither  it  is  unnecelfary  to  fay  much  ;  he 
fat  for  his  portrait  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  having  it 
inferted  in  the  Le6ture.  Do  we  require  any  other  tefii- 
mony  of  his  talents  ? 


KING 


KING  HENRY  VIII.  AND 
ANNA  BULLEN. 


•a~— -5> 

^J^HIS  plate  has  been  afferted  to  contain  the  portraits 
of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  our 
prefent  mofl  gracious  Sovereign,  and  Mifs  Vane;  but 
the  ftature  and  faces  of  both  are  totally  unlike  their  fup- 
pofed  originals.  To  the  fate  of  this  lady  Dr.  Johnfon 
has  a  beautiful  allution  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Withes : 

“  Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  fpring, 

“  And  Sedley  curs’d  the  form  that  pleas’d  a  king.” 

The  original  pi&ure  once  adorned  the  old  great  room 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  entry  into  the  gardens  at  Vaux- 
hall. 
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BAMBRIDGE, 

WARDEN  OF  THE  FLEET  PRISON, 

ON  TRIAL  BEFORE  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS,  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  CRUEL¬ 
TIES  EXERCISED  ON  THE  PRISONERS  IN  THE  FLEET, 
TO  EXTORT  MONEY  FROM  THEM. 

HPHE  Wardenfhip  of  the  Fleet,  a  patent  office,  was 
A  purchafed  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  for  five  thou- 
fand  pounds  by  John  Huggins,  Efq.  who  was  in  high  fa¬ 
vour  with  Sunderland  and  Craggs,  and  confequently 
obnoxious  to  their  fucceffors.  Huggins’s  term  in  the 
patent  was  during  his  own  life,  and  that  of  his  fon  ;  but, 
in  Auguft  1728,  being  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his 
fon  not  chooting  to  engage  in  fo  troublefome  an  office, 
he  difpofed  of  their  term  in  the  patent  for  the  fum  he 
had  advanced  for  it,  to  Thomas  Bambridge  (whofe  portrait 
our  artifl  has  introduced)  and  Dougal  Cuthbert. 

For  the  fatisfadtion  of  our  readers  we  have  given  a  lift 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
Bambridge,  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  moft  of  whom  attended 
daily,  fometimes  twice  a  day. 


James 
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James  Oglethorpe,  Efq.  Chairman. 


fFinch. 

The  Right  j  Morpeth. 
Hon.  the^  Inchiquin. 
Lords  Percival. 

L  Limerick. 
Sir  Robert  Sutton. 

Sir  Robert  Clifton. 

Sir  Abraham  Elton. 

Sir  Edward  Knatchbull. 
Sir  Humphrey  Heworth. 
Hon.  James  Bertie. 

Sir  Gregory  Page. 

Sir  Archibald  Grant. 

Sir  James  Thornhill. 
Gyles  Erie,  Efq. 


General  Wade. 

Humphrey  Parfons,  Efq. 
Hon.  Rob.  Byng,  Efq. 
Edward  Hughs,  Efq. 

Judge  Advocate. 

Capt.  Vernon. 

Charles  Selwyn,  Efq. 
Velters  Cornwall,  Efq. 
Thomas  Sea  wen,  Efq. 
Francis  Child,  Efq. 
William  Hucks,  Efq. 
Stamp  Brookfibanks,  Efq. 
Charles  Withers,  Efq. 
John  La  Roche,  Efq. 

Mr.  Thomas  Martin. 


The  feene  here  exhibited  is  the  Committee ;  on  the 
table  are  feen  the  inftruments  of  torture;  a  wretched, 
prifoner  appears  before  them.  The  inhuman  Jailor  is  a 
very  prominent  perfonage  in  the  group :  it  is  fuch  a  figure 
as  Salvator  Rofa  would  have  drawn  for  Iago  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  detection.  Villany,  fear,  and  confcience,  are 
mixed  in  yellow  and  livid  on  his  countenance ;  his  lips 
are  contracted  by  tremor ;  his  face  advances  as  eager  to 
lie,  his  legs  flip  back  as  meditating  an  efcape  ;  one  hand 
is  thruft  precipitately  into  his  bofom,  the  fingers  of  the 
other  are  catching  uncertainly  at  his  button-holes. 


This  portrait  of  Bambridge  is  faid  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  when  Bambridge  and 

F  f  2  Huggins 
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Huggins  were  under  examination.  Both  were  declared 
“  Notorioufly  guilty  of  great  breaches  of  truft,  extor- 
£‘  tions,  cruelties,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
(e  meanors  both  were  fent  to  Newgate,  and  Bambridge 
was  difqualified  by  Adi  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Rayner,  in  his  reading  on  Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  32. 
by  which  Bambridge  was  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  office  of  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  has  given  a  very  cir- 
cumftantial  account,  with  remarks  on  the  notorious 
breaches  of  truft,  &c.  committed  by  Bambridge  and  other 
keepers  of  the  Fleet  Prifon. 

The  fon  of  Mr.  Huggins,  whofe  father  fold  this  patent 
office  to  Bambridge  and  Cuthbert,  was  polfefled  of  a 
valuable  painting  from  this  fketch.  This  gentleman  was 
well  known  by  his  tranflation  of  the  Orlando  Furiofo  of 
Ariofto.  He  died  in  1761,  leaving  in  MS.  a  tragedy,  a 
farce,  and  a  tranflation  of  Dante.  By  his  will  he  re- 
quefted  that  the  tranflation  of  Dante  might  be  printed ; 
but  the  executors  (perhaps  thinking  a  compliance  with 
that  requeft  would  not  add  to  his  fame,  or  their  emolu¬ 
ment)  have  not  thought  proper  to  give  it  to  the  public. 


A  WOMAN 


A  WOMAN 

SWEARING  HER  CHILD  TO  A  GRAVE  CITIZEN. 


rpHIS  title  fufficiently  explains  to  us  the  plot  of  the 
-*■  comedy. 

The  ftern  formality  of  the  Magiftrate  is  well  contrafted 
by  the  Infant  in  the  chair,  who  is  punithing  the  poor 
animal  by  teaching  him  to  ftand  on  his  hind  legs.  The 
child  and  the  quadruped  are  evidently  intended  as  a 
parody  upon  the  juftice  and  the  culprit. 

The  rage  of  the  old  lady  at  the  difcovery  of  the  infi¬ 
delity  of  her  huflband,  the  horror  of  the  old  mifer  at 
the  perjury  of  the  girl,  and  his  hearing  the  dire  decree 
of  “  the  tremendous  Juftice  Midas  f  that  he  rauft  main¬ 
tain  the  bantling,  are  well  exprefled.  In  the  library  of 
the  magiftrate  we  find,  juft  over  his  head,  the  two  books 
generally  referred  to,  viz.  “  The  Art  of  Spelling  f  and 
“  The  Complete  Juftice .”  On  the  table  is  feen  “  The 

Law  of  Baftardy,”  a  book  which  has  been  recently 
confulted. 

The  original  picture,  from  which  the  print  was  en¬ 
graven,  was  one  of  Hogarth’s  early  productions,  and 
was  lately  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whally,  at 
Ecton,  ^orthamptonfhire. 


In  the  difpofition  of  the  figures,  it  is  faid  to  have  a 
more  than  accidental  refemblance  to  a  picture  by  Heemf- 
kirk,  which  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  Watfon,  fur- 
geon,  Rathbone  Place,  where  all  the  male  figures  are 
monkies,  all  the  females  cats. 


BENJAMIN 


BENJAMIN  HOADLY, 

BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER, 


"ITT AS  fucceffively  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Sa- 
lifbury,  and  Winchefter,  born  in  1676.  His 
firft  preferment  in  the  church  was  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter 
le  Poor,  and  the  leCturefhip  of  St.  Mildred’s  in  the 
Poultry.  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  King  George  I. 
Mr.  Hoadly  was  confecrated  to  the  fee  of  Bangor.  In 
1721  he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford,  and  from  thence, 
in  1723,  to  Salifbury.  In  1734  he  was  tranflated  to 
Winchefter.  His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  a  moft 
vile  inftance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The  Bifhop  took 
a  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure  his  religion, 
under  his  protection,  with  no  other  recommendation 
than  that  of  his  necefiities  ;  in  return  for  which  a6t  of 
humanity,  the  prieft  found  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  Bifhop’s  name  written  with  his  own  hand,  and, 
cauling  a  note  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  be  placed 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment ;  but  the  Bifhop  denying 
it  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice,  and 
was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofition.  The  ungrateful 
villain  had  now  recourfe  to  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
charged  the  Bifhop  with  being  a  drunkard,  and  alleged 
that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he  was  in  liquor.  To 
this  calumny  the  Bifhop  made  a  full  and  nervous  anfwer, 
in  which  he  expofed  the  man’s  falfehood,  and  folemnly 
averred  that  he  was  never  drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The 

world. 
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world,  with  becoming  ardour,  embraced  his  defence, 
and  he  had  the  happinefs  to  find  himfelf  perfedlly  ac¬ 
quitted  even  of  any  fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge. 

In  private  life  he  was  naturally  facetious,  eafy,  and 
complying ;  fond  of  company,  yet  would  frequently 
leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  fiudy  or  devotion.  He  was 
every  where  happy,  and  particularly  in  his  own  family, 
where  he  took  all  opportunities  of  inftrudting  by  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  example.  Hogarth  painted  his  portrait  about 
the  year  1743,  in  which  he  has  admirably  depicted  that 
happy  difpofition  of  mind  which  we  have  juft  been  de- 
fcribing.  As  a  writer  he  poflefled  uncommon  abilities. 
His  tradfts  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in  his 
Life,  inferted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica.  He  died  in  1761,  aged  83. 


ABSURDITIES  OF  A  DESIGN  WITHOUT 
PERSPECTIVE. 


O  fatirize  the  attempts  of  artiftsto  form  and  delineate 


-L  a  defign,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  per- 
fpeftive,  our  author  has  humoroufly  reprefented  the 
errors  which  mu  ft  naturally  refult  from  an  ignorance  of 
that  eflential  ingredient  in  pidturefque  competition. 

We  behold  a  traveller  on  an  eminence,  lighting  his 
pipe  from  a  candle  prefented  to  him  b)  a  woman  from  a 
chamber- window,  at  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  a  mile.  We 
are  alfo  aftonifhed  at  the  reprefentation  near  it,  of  a  crow 
feated  on  the  upper  fpray  of  a  tree,  without  incommoding 
by  its  weight  the  tender  fprouts  ifluing  from  its  branches ; 


and 
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and  our  aflonifhment  increafes,  when  we  recolletft  that 
this  tree,  if  weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  bird,  would 
hardly  be  found  to  preponderate.  The  tree,  on  which  the 
feathered  animal  is  fo  fecurely  ftationed,  is,  however,  of  a 
much  greater  height  and  magnitude  than  thofe  which 
are  nearer,  and  gradually  diminifh  as  they  approach  the 
fore-ground*  The  fheep,  taking  example  from  the  trees, 
are  very  large  at  a  difiance,  but  regularly  become  minute 
by  their  proximity,  the  neareft  being  almoft  invifible. 

Both  ends  of  the  church,  the  top,  and  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  fide  of  it,  are  clearly  feen  ;  but  the  artift  has 
modeflly  declined  exhibiting  a  back-fide  profpedt  of  that 
venerable  building.  To  take  the  view  which  Hogarth 
has  reprefented,  we  mu  ft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  above, 
at  each  end,  and  in  front  of  that  parochial  erection. 
But  he  has  not  been  fo  compiaifant  as  to  favour  us  with 
the  fight  of  the  road  on  the  bridge,  which  the  veflel 
feems  determined  to  fail  over,  while  the  waggon  and 
horfes  appear  floating  on  the  other  fide. 

A  fellow,  in  a  boat  nearly  under  the  bridge,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  fhoot  a  fwan  on  the  other  fide  of  it,  though, 
as  he  is  fituated,  he  cannot  poflibly  have  a  view  of  the 
objedt  whofe  deftrudtion  he  pretends  to  be  aiming  at. 
The  waggon  and  horfes,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  on  the 
bridge,  are  farther  off  than  the  tree  which  grows  on  the 
farther  fide. 

Many  other  abfurdities  are  vifible  in  this  curious  per- 
fpe&ive  view, which  are  too  obvious  to  efcape  obfervation  : 
fuch  as  the  fign-poft  extending  to  a  houfe  at  the  diftance 
of  half  a  mile,  and  the  remote  row  of  trees  concealing 
part  of  the  nearer  fign  of  the  Half-moon  ;  the  angler’s 
line  interfering  with  another  belonging  to  his  patient 
brother,  though  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each 
other  ;  and  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  barrels  being 
equally  vifible.  By  thefe  egregious  abfurdities,  the  at¬ 
tentive  pupil  in  the  imitative  arts  may  derive  more  real 
knowledge  in  his  laudable  career  than  can  eafily  be 
conceived. 


S.  Gosnfll,  Printer, 
Little  Queen  Street,  Holborn. 
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